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‘PREFACE. 


THE contents of this volume are almost sufficiently in- 
dicated by its title. It consists essentially of the “Wit 
and Wisdom” of the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, con- 
tained in his published works. 

In arranging the Extracts from the Letters, I have 
placed them, first, in chronological order, and then ac- 
cording to their respective subjects, omitting only topics 
of purely personal or temporary interest. Except where 
otherwise indicated, the extracts are from the Letters to 
his son. Of those Letters, Lord Mahon? truly said, in the 
preface to his edition, that, “ Viewed as compositions, they 
appear almost unrivalled as models for a serious episto- 
lary style; clear, elegant, and terse, never straining at 
effect, and yet never hurried into carelessness. While 
constantly urging the same topics, so great is their variety 
of argument and illustration, that, in one sense, they 
appear always different, in another sense, always the 
same.” 

From the Essays contributed to various Periodical 
Publications, I have selected those which seemed to me 


1 Now Ear! Stanhope. 


vi Preface. 


the most distinguished for their wise and witty comments 
upon the manners and follies of the time. Some of them 
have been included in Collections of the British Essay- 
ists: others are comparatively unknown: they will all 
be found equally witty and sensible. 

The Characters, some of which were first printed in 
Lord Mahon’s edition, are admirably-drawn portraits of the 
most illustrious of Lord Chesterfield’s contemporaries. 

IT have given all the Poems contained in the rare 
quarto supplement of 1778,! as well as those reprinted by 
Lord Mahon in his edition. They are excellent specimens 
of vers de société, and vers d’occasion. 

With respect to the explanatory and illustrative notes 
upon the persons and matters alluded to, I can only say 
that I have endeavoured to make them interesting to 
general readers, appropriate to the text, and, above all, 
accurate, 


W. E. B. 
INNER TEMPLE, Dec., 1874. 


1 The title-page describes it as “ collected, arranged, and revised, 
with a preface and notes, by B, W., of the Inner Temple.” 
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EPITOME OF ENGLISH HisTory, From King CHARLES I. To 
GrorGE [2 


Kine CHARLES the First succeeded his father, King James 
the First; and, though he was nothing very extraordinary, 
was still much better than his father, having both more 
sense and more courage. He married a princess of France 
daughter to Henry the Great, who, being a zealous Papist, 
and a busy, meddling woman, had an influence over him, 
which contributed much to his misfortunes. He had 
learned from his father to fancy that he had a right to be 
absolute; and had the courage, that his father wanted, to 
try for it. This made him quarrel with Parliaments, and 
attempt to raise money without them, which no king has a 
right to do; but there was then spirit and virtue enough 
in the nation to oppose it. He would likewise, by the ad- 
vice of a hot-headed parson (Archbishop Laud), establish 


1 We believe the reader will join with us in regretting, that this 
is all that remains of the late Karl of Chesterfield’s epitome of the 
history of England, which he had probably begun at a much earlier 
period,—-rs. Stanhope. - 
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the Common Prayer through the whole kingdom by force, 
to which the Presbyterians would not submit. These, and 
many other violences, raised a civil war in the nation, in 
which he was beaten and taken prisoner. A high court of 
justice was erected on purpose for his trial, where he was 
tried and condemned for high treason against the Constitu- 
tion, and was beheaded publicly, about one hundred years 
ago, at Whitehall, on the 30th of January. This action is 
much blamed; but, however, if it had not happened, we 
had had no liberties left. 

After Charles’s death, the Parliament governed for a 
time; but the army soon took the power out of their 
hands; and then Oliver Cromwell, a private gentleman of 
Huntingdonshire, and a Colonel in that army, usurped the 
government, and called himself the Protector. He was a 
very brave and a very able man; and carried the honour 
of England to the highest pitch of glory; making him- 
self both feared and respected by all the powers in Europe. 
He got us the island of Jamaica from the Spaniards; and 
Dunkirk, which Charles the Second shamefully sold 
afterwards to the French. He died in about ten years after 
he had usurped the government, which he left to his son 
- Richard, who, being a blockhead, could not keep it, so that 
King Charles the Second was restored, by the means of 
General Monk, who was then at the head of the army. 

King Charles the Second, who, during the life of Crom- 
well, had been wandering about from one country to an- 
other, instead of profiting by his adversities, had only 
collected the vices of all the countries he had been in. He 
had no religion, or, if any, was a Papist; and his brother, 
the Duke of York, was a declared one. He gave all he had 
to whores and favourites; and was so necessitous, that he 
became a pensioner to France. He lived uneasily with his 
people and his Parliament, and was at last poisoned. As 
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he died without children, he was succeeded by his brother, 
the Duke of York, then— 

King James the Second; who was of a sour, cruel, and 
tyrannical disposition, and a zealous Papist. He resolved 
at once to be above the laws, make himself absolute, and 
establish Popery ;.upon which the nation, very wisely and 
justly, turned him out, before he had reigned quite four 
years; and called the Prince of Orange from Holland, who 
had married King James’s eldest daughter, Mary. 

The Prince and Princess of Orange were then declared, 
by Parliament, king and queen of England, by the title of 
King William the Third and Queen Mary; and this is 
called the Revolution. 

Queen Mary was an excellent princess; but she diec 
seven years before King William, without children. King 
William was a brave and warlike king: he would have 
been glad of more power than he ought to have; but his 
Parliaments kept him within due bounds, against his will. 
To this Revolution we again owe our liberties. King Wil- 
lam, dying without children, was succeeded by Queen Anne, 
the second daughter of King James the Second. 

The reign of Queen Anne was a glorious one, by the suc- 
cess of her arms against France, under the Duke cf Marl- 
borough. As she died without children, the family of the 
Stuarts ended in her; and the crown went to the house of 
Hanover, as the next Protestant family; so that-she was 
succeeded by King George the First, father of the present 
king. 


IGNORANCE—INATTENTION. 


AN ignorant man is insignificant and contemptible; nobody 

cares for his company, and he can just be said to live, and 

that is all. There is a very pretty French epigram, upon 
1—2 
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the death of such an ignorant, insignificant fellow, the sting 
of which is, that all that can be said of him is, that he was 
once alive, and that he is now dead. 


“Colas est mort de maladie, 
Tu veux que j’en plure le sort, 
Que diable veux tu que j’en die ? 
Colas vivoit, Colas est mort.” 


Laziness of mind, or inattention, are as great enemies to 
knowledge as incapacity; for, in truth, what difference is 
there between a man who will not, and a man who cannot 
be informed ?. This difference only, that the former is 
justly to be blamed, the latter to be pitied. And yet how 
many are there, very capable of receiving knowledge, who 
from laziness, inattention, and incuriousness, will not so 
much as ask for it, much less take the least pains to ac- 
quire it. 

There are two sorts of understandings; one of which 
hinders a man from ever being considerable, and the other 
commonly makes him ridiculous—I mean the lazy mind, 
and the trifling, frivolous mind. The lazy mind will not 
take the trouble of going to the bottom of anything; but, 
discouraged by the first difficulties (and everything worth 
knowing or having is attended with some), stops short, con- 
tents itself with easy, and, consequently, superficial know- 
ledge, and prefers a great degree of ignorance to a small 
degree of trouble. These people either think, or represent, 
most things as impossible, whereas few things are so, to 
industry and activity. But difficulties seem to them im 
possibilities, or at least they pretend to think them so, by 
way of excuse for their laziness. An hour’s attention to 
the same object is too laborious for them; they take every 
thing in the light in which it first presents itself, never con- 
sider it in allits different views, and, in short, never think it 
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through. The consequence of; this is, that when they 
come to speak upon these subjects before people who have 
considered them with attention, they only discover their 
own ignorance and laziness, and lay themselves open to 
answers that put them in confusion. 


ABSENCE OF MIND. 


WHAT is commonly called an absent man, is commonly 
either a very weak or a very affected man; but be he which 
he will, he is, I am sure, a very disagreeable man in com- 
pany. He fails in all the common offices of civility; he 
seems not to know those people to-day with whom yester- 
day he appeared to live in intimacy. He takes no part in 
the general conversation ; but, on the contrary, breaks into 
it from time to time, with some start of his own, as if he 
waked from a dream. This, as I said before, is a sure indi- 
cation, either of a mind so weak that it is not able to 
bear above one object at a time, or so affected, that it 
would be supposed to be wholly engrossed by, and directed 
to, some very great and important objects. Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Mr. Locke, and, it may be, five or six more, since the 
creation of the world, may have had a. right to absence, 
from that intense thought which the things they were in- 
vestigating required. But if a young man, and aman of 
the world, who has no such avocations to plead, will claim 
and exercise that right of absence in company, his pre- 
tended right should, in my mind, be turned into an in- 
voluntary absence, by his perpetual exclusion out of com- 
pany. However frivolous a company may be, still, while you 
are among them, do not show them, by your inattention, 
that you think them so, but rather take their tone, and 
conform in some degree to their weakness, instead of mant- 
festing your contempt for them. There is nothing that 
people bear more impatiently, or forgive less, than con- 
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tempt; and an injury is much sooner forgotten than an 
insult. If, therefore, you would rather please than offend, 
rather be well than ill spoken of, rather be loved than 
hated, remember to have that constant attention about you, 
which flatters every man’s little vanity, and the want of 
which, by mortifying his pride, never fails to excite his 
resentment, or, at least, his ill-will. For instance, most 
people—I might say all people—have their weaknesses, 
they have their aversions and their likings to such or such 
things, so that if you were to laugh at a man for his aver- 
sion to a cat, or cheese—which are common antipathies 
—or, by inattention and negligence, to let them come in 
his way, where you could prevent it, he would, in the first 
case, think himself insulted, and, in the second, slighted, 
and would remember both. Whereas your care to procure 
for him what he likes, and to remove from him what he 
hates, shows him that he is at least an object of your atten- 
tion, flatters his vanity, and makes him possibly more your 
friend than a more important service would have done. 
With regard to women, attentions still below these are 
necessary, and, by the custom of the world, in some mea- 
sure due, according to the laws of good-breeding. 


ATTENTION. 


A MAN is fit for neither business nor pleasure, who either 
cannot, or does not, command and direct his attention to 
the present object, and in some degree, banish for that 
time, all other objects from his thoughts. If at a ball, a 
supper, or a party of pleasure, a man were to be solving, 
in his own mind, a problem in Euclid, he would be a very 
bad companion, and make a very poor figure in that com- 
pany; or, if, in studying a problem in his closet, he were 
to think of a minuet, I am apt to believe that he would 
make a very poor mathematician. There is time enough 
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for everything, in the course of the day, if you do but one 
thing at once; but there is not time enough in the year, 
if you will do two things at a time. The Pensionary de 
Witt, who was torn to pieces in the year 1672, did the 
whole business of the Republic, and yet had time left to 
go to assemblies in the evening, and sup in company. 
Being asked, how he could possibly find time to go through 
so much business, and yet amuse himself in the evenings 
as he did? he answered, There was nothing so easy; for 
that it was only doing one thing at a time, and never 
putting off anything till to-morrow, that could be done 
to-day. This steady and undissipated attention to one 
object, is a sure mark of a superior genius; as hurry, bustle, 
and agitation, are the never-failing symptoms of a weak 
and frivolous mind. 


INATTENTION. 


THERE is no surer sign in the world of a little weak mind, 
than inattention. Whatever is worth doing at all, is worth 
doing well; and nothing can be done well without atten- 
tion. It is the sure answer of a fool, when you ask him 
about anything that was said or done, where he was pre- 
sent, that, “truly he did not mind it:’ And why did not 
the fool mind it? What had he else to do there, but to 
mind what was doing? A man of sense, sees, hears, and 
retains, everything that passes where he is. I desire I 
may never hear you talk of not minding, nor complain, 
as most fools do, of a treacherous memory. Mind, not 
only what people say, but how they say it; and, if you 
have any savacity, you may discover more truth by your 
eyes than by your ears. People can say what they will, 
but they cannot look just as they will; and their looks 
frequently discover, what their words are calculated to 
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conceal. Observe, therefore, people’s looks carefully, when 
they speak, not only to you, but to each other. I have 
often guessed, by people’s faces, what they were saying, 
though I could not hear one word they said. The most 
material knowledge of all, I mean the knowledge of the 
world, is never to be acquired without great attention ; and 
I know many old people, who, though they have lived 
long in the world, are but children still as to the know- 
ledge of it, from their levity and inattention. Certain 
forms, which all people comply with, and certain arts, 
which all people aim at, hide, in some degree, the truth, 
and give a general exterior resemblance to almost every- 
body. Attention and sagacity must see through that veil, 
and discover the natural character. If a man with whom 
you are but barely acquainted, to whom you have made no 
offers, nor given any marks of friendship, makes you, on a 
sudden, strong professions of his, receive them with 
civility, but do not repay them with confidence: he cer- 
tainly means to deceive you; for one man does not fall in 
love with another at sight. If a man uses strong protes- 
tations or oaths, to make you believe a thing, which is of 
itself so likely and probable, that the bare saying of it 
would be sufficient, depend upon it he lies, and is highly 
interested in making you believe it; or else he would not 
take so much pains. 

I know no one thing more offensive to a company, than 
inattention and distraction. It is showing them the 
utmost contempt; and people never forgive contempt. No 
man is distrait with the man he fears or the woman he 
loves ; which is a proof that every man can get the better 
of that distraction, when he thinks it worth his while to 
do so; and, take my word for it, it is always worth his 
while. For my own part, I would rather be in company 
with a dead man, than with an absent one; for if the dead 
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man gives me no pleasure, at least he shows me no con- 
tempt ; whereas the absent man, silently indeed, but very 
plainly, tells me that he does not think me worth his at- 
tention. Besides, can an absent.man make any observa- 
tions upon the characters, customs, and manners of the 
company? No. He may be in the best companies all his 
life-time (if they will admit him, which, if I were they, I 
would not) and never be one jot the wiser. I never will 
converse with an absent man; one may as well talk to a 
deaf one. It is in truth, a practical blunder, to address 
ourselves to a man, who we see plainly, neither hears, 
minds, nor understands us. Moreover, I aver that no man 
is, in any degree, fit for either business or conversation, 
who cannot, and does not, direct and command his atten- 
tion to the present object, be that what it will. 


You have often seen, and I have as often made you ob- 
serve L——’s' distinguished inattention and awkwardness. 
Wrapped up, like a Laputan, in intense thought, and possibly 
sometimes, in ne thought at all (which I believe, is very often 
the case of absent people), he does not know his most in- 
timate acquaintance by sight, or answers them as if he were 
at cross purposes. He leaves his hat in one room, his sword 
in another, and would leave his shoes in a third, if his 
buckles, though awry, did not save them: his legs and 
arms, by his awkward management of them, seem to have 

1 George, in 1757 created Lord, Lyttelton. His worth and his 
accomplishments, his extensive knowledge, and his unsullied probity, 
were never adorned by the graces. Horace Walpole says of him, 
that he had “the figure of a spectre and the gesticulations of a 
puppet ” (Memoirs of George IL, vol. I. p.175.)—Mahon. Lord 
Chesterfield writing to his son in November, 1749, says :—“ Should 
you be awkward, inattentive, and distrait, and happen to meet Mr. 
L—— at my table, the consequences of that meeting must be fatal 5 
you would run your heads against each other, cut each other's 
fingers, instead of your meat, or die by the precipitate infusion of 
scalding soup.” 
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undergone the Question extraordinaire ; and his head, 
always hanging upon one or other of his shoulders, seems 
to have received the first stroke upon a block. I sincerely 
value and esteem him for his parts, learning, and virtue ; 
but for the soul of me I cannot love him in company. 
This will be universally the case, in common life, of every 
inattentive, awkward man, let his real merit and knowledge 
be ever so great. When I was of your age, I desired to 
shine, as far as I was able, in every part of life; and was 
as attentive to my manners, my dress, and my air in com- 
pany on evenings, as to my books and my tutor in the 
mornings. A young fellow should be ambitious to shine 
in everything; and, of the two, always rather overdo than 
underdo. These things are, by no means, trifles; they are 
of infinite consequence to those who are to be thrown into 
the great world, and who would make a figure or a fortune 
init. It is not sufficient to deserve well; one must please 
well too. Awkward, disagreeable merit, will never carry 
anybody far. 

There is nothing so brutally shocking, nor so little 
forgiven, as a seeming inattention to the person who is 
speaking to you; and I have known many a man knocked 
down, for (in my opinion) a much slighter provocation than 
that shocking inattention which I mean. I have seen 
many people who, while you are speaking to them, instead 
of looking at, and attending to you, fix their eyes upon the 
ceiling, or some other part of the room, look out of the 
window, play with a dog, twirl their snuff-box, or pick 
their nose. Nothing discovers a little, futile, frivolous 
mind more than this, and nothing is so offensively ill-bred : 
it is an explicit declaration on your part, that every, the 
most trifling object, deserves your attention more than all 
that can be said by the person who is speaking to you. 
Judge of the sentiments of hatred and resentment which 
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such treatment must excite in every breast where any 
degree of self-love dwells; and I am sure I never yet met 
with that breast where there was not a great deal. That 
sort of vanity and self-love is. inseparable from human 
nature, whatever may be its rank or condition; even your 
footman will sooner forget and forgive a beating than any 
manifest mark of slight and contempt. Be therefore, I bee 
of you, not only really, but seemingly and manifestly, 
attentive to whoever speaks to you; nay, more, take their 
tone, and tune yourself to their unison. Be serious with 
the serious, gay with the gay, and trifle with the triflers. 
In assuming these various shapes endeavour to make each 
of them seem to sit easy upon you, and even to appear to 
be your own natural one. This is the true and useful 
versatility, of which a thorough knowledge of the world at 
once teaches the utility, and the means of acquiring. 


Doine THincs WeLL—DaAncinc.—DRESss. 


DANCING is in itself a very trifling, silly thing, but it is 
one of those established follies to which people of sense are 
sometimes obliged to conform; and then they should be 
able to do it well, And, though I would not have you a 
dancer, yet, when you do dance, I would have you dance 
well, as I would have you do everything you do, well. 
There is no one thing so trifling but which (if it is to be 
done at all) ought to be done well. And I have often told 
you that I wished you even played at pitch and cricket 
better than any boy at Westminster. For instance, dress 
is a very foolish thing; and yet it is a very foolish thing 
for a man not to be well dressed, according to his rank and 
way of life; and it is so far from being a disparagement to 
any man’s understanding, that it is rather a proof of it, to 
be as well dressed as those whom he lives with: the dif- 
ference in this case between a man of sense and a fop is, 
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that the fop values himself upon his dress, and the man of 

sense laughs at it, at the same time that he knows he must 

not neglect it. There are a thousand foolish customs of 

this kind, which, not being criminal, must be complied ° 
with, and even cheerfully, by men of sense. Diogenes the 

cynic was a wise man for despising them, but a fool for 

showing it. Be wiser than other people if you can, but do 

not tell them so. 


I confess I cannot help forming some opinion of a man’s 
sense and character from his dress; and I believe most 
people do as well as myself. Any affectation whatsoever 
in dress implies in my mind, a flaw in the understanding. 
A man of sense carefully avoids any particular character 
in his dress; he is accurately clean for his own sake, but 
all the rest is for other people’s. He dresses as well, and 
in the same manner, as the people of sense and fashion of 
the place where he is. If he dresses better, as he thinks, 
that is, more than they, he is a fop; if he dresses worse, he 
is unpardonably negligent; but, of the two, I would rather 
have a young fellow too much than too little dressed. The 
excess on that side will wear off with a little age and re- 
flection; but if he is negligent at twenty, he will be a 
sloven at forty, and stink at fifty years old. 


LETTER- WRITING. 


Letters should be easy and natural, and convey to the 
persons to whom we send them just what we would say to 
those persons if we were with them. 

Apropos of letter-writing; the best models that you 
can form yourself upon are, Cicero, Cardinal d’Ossat, 
Madame Sevigné, and Comte Bussy Rabutin. Cicero’s 
Epistles to Atticus, and to his familiar friends, are the best 
examples that youcan imitateinthe friendly and the familiar 
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style. The simplicity and clearness of Cardinal d’Ossat’s 
letters show how letters of business ought to be written: 
no affected turns, no attempt at wit, obscure or perplex his 
matter, which is always plainly and clearly stated, as 
business always should be. For gay and amusing letters, 
for enjouément and badinage there are none that equal 
Comte Bussy’s and Madame Sevigné’s. They are so 
natural that they seem to be the extempore conversations 
of two people of wit, rather than letters, which are com- 
monly studied, though they ought not to be so. 


The first thing necessary in writing letters of business is 
extreme clearness and perspicuity ; every paragraph should 
be so clear and unambiguous that the dullest fellow in the 
world may not be able to mistake it, nor obliged to read it 
twice in order to understand it. This necessary clearness 
implies a correctness, without excluding an elegancy of 
style. Tropes, figures, antitheses, epigrams, &., would be 
as misplaced, and as impertinent in letters of business, as 
they are sometimes (if judiciously used) proper and 
pleasing in familiar letters, upon common and trite sub- 
jects. In business, an elegant simplicity, the result of 
care, not of labour, is required. Business must be well, 
not affectedly, dressed, but by no means negligently. Let 
your first attention be to clearness, and read every para- 
graph after you have written it, in the critical view of dis- 
covering whether it is possible that any one man can 
mistake the true sense of it, and correct it accordingly. 

Letters of business will not only admit of, but be the better 
for certain graces: but then they must be scattered with 
a sparing and a skilful hand; they must fit their place 
exactly. They must decently adorn without incumbering, 
and modestly shine without glaring. 
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PROFESSIONS, ABUSE OF. 


NEVER attack whole bodies of any kind; for besides that 
all general rules have their exceptions, you unnecessarily 
make yourself a great number of enemies by attacking a 
corps collectively. Among women, as among men, there 
are good as well as bad, and it may be full as many, or 
more, good than amongmen. This rule holds as to lawyers, 
soldiers, parsons, courtiers, citizens, &c. They are all men, 
subject to the same passions and sentiments, differing only 
in the manner, according to their several educations; and 
it would be as imprudent as unjust to attack any of them 
by the lump. Individuals forgive sometimes ; but bodies 
and societies never do. Many young people think it very 
genteel and witty to abuse the clergy; in which they are 
extremely mistaken; since, in my opinion, parsons are 
very like men, and neither the better nor the worse for 
wearing a black gown. All general reflections, upon nations 
and societies, are the trite, thread-bare jokes of those who 
set up for wit without having any, and so have recourse to 
commonplace. Judge of individuals from your own know- 
ledge of them, and not from their sex, profession or de- 
nomination. 


RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. 


Errors and mistakes, however gross, in matters of opinion, 
if they are sincere, are to be pitied; but not punished, nor 
laughed at. The blindness of the understanding is as 
much to be pitied as the blindness of the eyes; and there 
is neither jest nor guilt in a man’s losing his way in either 
case. Charity bids us set him right, if we can, by argu- 
ments and persuasion; but Charity, at the same time, 
forbids, either to punish or ridicule his misfortune. Every 
man’s reason is, and must be, his guide; and I may as 
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well expect that every man should be of my size and com- 
plexion, as that he should reason just as Ido. Every man 
seeks for truth; but God only knows who has found it. 
It is, therefore, as unjust to persecute, as it is absurd to 
ridicule, people for those several opinions, which they can- 
not help entertaining upon the conviction of their reason. 
It is a man who tells, or who acts a lie, that is guilty, and 
not he who honestly and sincerely believes the lie. 


LYING. 


I REALLY know nothing more criminal, more mean, and 
more ridiculous than lying. It is the production either of 
malice, cowardice, or vanity ; and generally misses of its 
aim in every one of these views; for lies are always de- 
tected, sooner or later. If I tell a malicious lie, in order tc 
affect any man’s fortune or character, I may indeed injure 
him for some time; but I shall be sure to be the greatest 
sufferer myself at last; for as soon as. ever I am detected 
(and detected I most certainly shall be) I am blasted for 
the infamous attempt ; and whatever is said afterwards, to 
the disadvantage of that person, however true, passes for 
calumny. If I lie, or equivocate (for it is the same thing), 
in order to excuse myself for something that I have said or 
done, and to avoid the danger or the shame that I appre- 
hend from it, I discover, at once, my fear, as well as my 
falsehood; and only increase, instead of avoiding the 
danger and ‘the shame; I show myself to be the lowest 
and the meanest of mankind, and am sure to be always 
treated as such. Fear, instead of avoiding, invites danger ; 
for concealed cowards will insult known ones. If one has 
had the misfortune to be in the wrong, there is something 
noble in frankly owning it; it is the only way of atoning 
for it, and the only way of being forgiven. Equivocating, 
evading, shuffling, in order to remove a present danger or 
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inconveniency, is something so mean, and betrays so much 
fear, that whoever practises them, always deserves to be, 
and often will be, kicked. There is another sort of lies, 
inoffensive enough in themselves, but wonderfully ridicu- 
lous ; I mean those lies which a mistaken vanity suggests, 
that defeat the very end for which they are calculated, and 
terminate in the humiliation and confusion of their author, 
who is sure to be detected. These are chiefly narrative 
and historical lies, all intended to do infinite honour to 
their author. He is always the hero of his own romances ; 
he has been in dangers from which nobody but himself 
ever escaped; he has seen with his own eyes whatever 
other people have heard or read of; he has had more 
bonnes fortunes than ever he knew women; and has 
ridden more miles post, in one day, than ever courier went 
in two. He is soon discovered, and as soon becomes the 
object of universal contempt and ridicule. Remember, 
then, as long as you live, that nothing but strict truth can 
carry you through the world, with either your conscience 
or your honour unwounded. It is not only your duty, but 
your interest ; as a proof of which, you may always observe 
that the greatest fools are the greatest liars. For my own 
part, I judge of every man’s truth by his degree of under- 
standing. 


FRIENDS. 


PEOPLE will, in a great degree, and not without reason, 
form their opinion of you, upon that which they have of 
your friends ; and there is a Spanish proverb, which says, 
very justly, Zell me whom you live with, and I will tell 
you who you are. One may fairly suppose that a man, 
who makes a knave or a fool his friend, has something very 
bad to do, or to conceal. But, at the same time that you 
carefully decline the friendship of knaves and fools, if it can 
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be called friendship, there is no occasion to make either of 
them your enemies, wantonly, and unprovoked ; for they 
are numerous bodies ; and I would rather choose a secure 
neutrality, than alliance, or war, with either of them. You 
may be a declared enemy to their vices and follies, without 
being marked out by them as apersonalone. Their enmity 
is the next dangerous thing to their friendship. Have a 
real reserve with almost everybody; and have a seeming 
reserve with almost nobody; for it is very disagreeable to 
seem reserved, and very dangerous not to be so. Few 
people find the true medium; many are ridiculously mys- 
terious and reserved upon trifles; and many imprudently 
communicative of all they know. 

The next thing to the choice of your friends, is the choice 
of your company. Endeavour, as much as you can, to 
keep company with people above you. There you rise, as 
much as you sink with people below you; for (as I have 
mentioned before) you are, whatever the company you 
keep is. Do not mistake, when I say company above you, 
and think that I mean with regard to their birth ; that is 
the least consideration ; but I mean with regard to their 
merit, and the light in which the world considers them. 

There are two sorts of good company; one, which is 
called the beaw monde, and consists of those people who 
have the lead in Courts, and in the gay part of hfe: the 
other consists of those who are distinguished by some 
peculiar merit, or who excel in some particular and valuable 
art or science. For my own part, I used to think myself 
in company as much above me, when I was with Mr. 
Addison and Mr. Pope, asif Ihad been with all the princes 
in Europe. What I mean by low company, which should 
by all means be avoided, is the company of those who, 
absolutely insignificant and contemptible in themselves, 
think they are honoured by being in your company, and 
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who flatter every vice and every folly you have, in order 
to engage you to converse with them. The pride of being 
the first of the company, is but too common; but it is 
very silly, and very prejudicial. Nothing in the world 
lets down a character more than that wrong turn. 

You may possibly ask me whether a man has it always 
in his power to get into the best company ? and how ? 
I say, yes, he has, by deserving it; provided he is but in 
circumstances which enable him to appear upon the footing 
of a gentleman. Merit and good-breeding will make their 
way everywhere. Knowledge will introduce him, and 
good-breeding will endear him to the best companies; for, 
as I have often told you, politeness and good-breeding are 
absolutely necessary to adorn any, or all other good 
qualities or talents. Without them, no knowledge, no 
perfection whatsoever, is seen in its best light. The 
scholar, without good-breeding, is a pedant; the philoso- 
pher, a cynic; the soldier, a brute; and every man dis- 
agreeable. 


Goop CoMPANY. 


GooD company is not what respective sets of company 
are pleased either to call or think themselves; but it is 
that company which all the people of the place call, and 
acknowledge to be good company, notwithstanding some 
objections which they may form to some of the individuals 
who compose it. It consists chiefly (but by no means 
without exception) of people of considerable birth, rank, 
and character: for people of neither birth nor rank are 
frequently, and very justly, admitted into it, if distin- 
guished by any peculiar merit or eminency in any liberal 
art or science. Nay, so motley a thing is good company, 
that many people, without birth, rank, or merit, intrude 
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into it by their own forwardness, and others slide into it 
by the protection of some considerable person; and some 
even of indifferent characters and morals make part of it. 
But, in the main, the good part preponderates, and people of 
infamous and blasted characters are never admitted. In this 
fashionable good company, the best manners and the best 
language of the place are most unquestionably to be learnt, 
for they establish and give the tone to both, which are 
therefore called the language and manners of good com- 
pany, there being no legal tribunal to ascertain either. - 

A company consisting wholly of people of the first 
quality, cannot, for that reason, be called good company, in 
the common acceptation of the phrase, unless they are, into 
the bargain, the fashionable and accredited company of the 
place ; for people of the very first quality can be as silly, 
as ill-bred, and as worthless as people of the meanest 
degree. On the other hand, a company consisting entirely of 
people of very low condition, whatever their merit or parts 
may be, can never be called good company, and conse- 
quently should not be much frequented, though by no 
means despised. 

A company wholly composed of men of learning, though 
greatly to be valued and respected, is not meant by the 
words good company: they cannot have the easy manners 
and tournure of the world, as they do not live in it. If 
you can bear your part well in such a company, it is ex- 
tremely right to be in it sometimes, and you will be but 
more esteemed in other companies for having a place in 
that. But then do not letit engross you; for if you do, you 
will be,only considered as one of the litterati by profes- 
sion, which is not the way either to shine or rise in the 
world. 

The company of professed wits and poets is extremely 


inviting to most young men, who, if they have wit them- 
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selves, are pleased with it; and if they have none, are 
sillily proud of being one of it: but it should be frequented 
with moderation and judgment, and you should by no 
means give yourself up to it. A Wit is a very unpopular 
denomination, as it carries terror along with it; and people 
in general are as much afraid of a live wit, in company, as 
a woman is of a gun, which she thinks may go off of itself 
and do her a mischief. Their acquaintance is, however, 
worth seeking, and their company worth frequenting; but 
not exclusively of others, nor to such a degree as to be 
considered only as one of that particular set. 

But the company, which of all others you should most 
carefully avoid, is that low company which, in every sense 
of the word, is low indeed ; low in rank, low in parts, low in 
manners, and low in merit. You will, perhaps, be surprised 
that I should think it necessary to warn you against such 
company; but yet I do not think it wholly unnecessary, after 
the many instances which I have seen of men of sense and 
rank discredited, villified, and undone by keeping such 
company. Vanity, that source of many of our follies, and 
of some of our crimes, has sunk many a man into company, 
in every light infinitely below himself, for the sake of 
being the first man in it. There he dictates, is applauded, 
admired; and, for the sake of being the Coryphcwus of 
that wretched chorus, disgraces and disqualifies himself 
soon for any better company. Depend upon it, you will 
sink or rise to the level of the company which you com- 
monly keep; people will judge of you, and not unreason- 
ably, by that. There is good sense in the Spanish saying, 
“Tell me whom you live with, and I will tell you who you 
are.” Make it therefore your business, wherever you are, 
to get into that company which everybody of the place 
allows to be the best company next to their own, which 
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is the very best definition that I can give you of good 
company. 


People insensibly contract, not only the air, the man- 
ners, and the vices of those with whom they commonly 
converse, but their virtues too; and even their way of 
thinking. This is so true, that I have known very plain 
understandings catch a certain degree of wit by constantly 
conversing with those who had a great deal. Persist, 
therefore, in keeping the best company, and you will in- 
sensibly become like them ; butif you add attention and ob- 
servation, you will very soon be one of them. This 
inevitable contagion of company shows you the necessity 
of keeping the best, and avoiding all other, for in every 
one something will stick. 


Every man becomes, to a certain degree, what the 
people he generally converses with are. He catches their 
air, their manners, and even their way of thinking. If 
he observes with attention he will catch them soon; but 
if he does not, he will at long run contract them in- 
sensibly. I know nothing in the world but poetry that 
is not to be acquired by application and care. 


PERSONAL FRIENDS. 


TAKE care to make as many personal friends, and as few 
personal enemies, as possible. I do not mean, by personal 
friends, intimate and confidential friends, of which no man 
ean hope to have half a dozen in the whole course of his 
life; but I mean friends in the common acceptation of 
the word—that is, people who speak well of you, and 
who would rather do you good than harm, consistently 
with their own interest, and no farther. 
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LAUGHTER. 


FREQUENT and loud laughter is the characteristic of folly 
and ill manners: it is the manner in which the mob ex- 
press their silly joy at silly things, and they call it being 
merry. In my mind, there is nothing so illiberal and so 
ill-bred as audible laughter. True wit or sense never yet 
made anybody laugh; they are above it: they please the 
mind, and give a cheerfulness to the countenance. But 
it is low buffoonery, or silly accidents, that always excite 
laughter; and that is what people of sense and breeding 
should show themselves above. A man’s going to sit 
down, in the supposition that he has a chair behind him, 
and falling down upon his breech for want of one, sets 
a whole company a-laughing, when all the wit in the 
world would not do it—a plain proof, in my mind, how 
low and unbecoming a thing laughter is, not to mention 
the disagreeable noise that it makes, and the shocking 
distortion of the face that it occasions. Laughter is easily 
restrained by a very little reflection; but, as it is gene- 
rally connected with the idea of gaiety, people do not 
enough attend to its absurdity. Jam neither of a melan- 
choly nor a cynical disposition, and am as willing and as 
apt to be pleased as anybody; but I am sure that, since 
I have had the full use of my reason, nobody has ever 
heard me laugh. Many people, at first from awkwardness 
and mauvaise honte, have got a very disagreeable and silly 
trick of laughing whenever they speak; and I know a 
man of very good parts, Mr. Waller, who cannot say the 
commonest thing without laughing, which makes those 
who do not know him take him at first for a natural fool. 


Loud laughter is the mirth of the mob, who are only 
pleased with silly things; for true wit, or good sense never 
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excited a laugh since the creation of the world. A man 


of parts and fashion is therefore only seen to smile, but 
never heard to laugh. 


TELLING STORIES. 


TELL stories very seldom, and absolutely never but where 
they are very apt and very short. Omit every cir- 
cumstance that is not material, and beware of digressions. 
To have frequent recourse to narrative betrays great want 
of imagination. 

Never hold anybody by the button, or the hand, in 
order to be heard out, for if people are not willing to hear 
you, you had much better hold your tongue than them. 


SCANDAL. MIMIcKRY. 


NEITHER retail nor receive scandal, willingly; for though 
the defamation of others may, for the present, gratify the 
malignity of the pride of our hearts, cool reflection will 
draw very disadvantageous conclusions from such a dis- 
position ; and in the case of scandal, as in that of robbery, 
the receiver is always thought as bad as the thief. 

Mimickry, which is the common and favourite amuse- 
ment of little, low minds, is in the utmost contempt with 
great ones. It is the lowest and most illiberal of all buf- 
foonery. Pray, neither practise it yourself, nor applaud it 
in others. Besides that, the person mimicked is insulted ; 
and, as I have often observed to you before, an insult is 
never forgiven. 


SWEARING. 


One word only as to swearing; and that, I hope and be- 
lieve, is more than is necessary. You may sometimes hear 
some people in good company interlard their discourse with 
oaths, by way of embellishment, as they think; but you 
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must observe, too, that those who do so are never those 
who contribute, in any degree, to give that company the 
denomination of good company. ‘They are always subal- 
terns, or people of low education ; for that practice, besides 
that it has no one temptation to plead, is as silly, and as 
illiberal, as it is wicked. 


RIDICULE. 


THERE is nothing that a young fellow, at his first appear- 
ance in the world, has more reason to dread, and conse- 
quently should take more pains to avoid, than having any 
ridicule fixed upon him. It degrades him with the most 
reasonable part of mankind, but it ruins him with the rest ; 
and I have known many a man undone by acquiring a 
ridiculous nickname. Vices and crimes excite hatred and 
reproach ; failings, weaknesses, and awkwardnesses, excite 
ridicule; they are laid hold of by mimicks, who, though 
very contemptible wretches themselves, often, by their 
buffoonery, fix ridicule upon their betters. - The little de- 
fects in manners, elocution, address, and air—and even of 
figure, though very unjustly—are the objects of ridicule, 
and the causes of nicknames. 


SHOWING CONTEMPT. 


Br convinced, that there are no persons go insignificant 
and inconsiderable but may, some time or other, and in 
some thing or other, have it in their power to be of use to 
you; which they certainly will not, if you have once shown 
them contempt. Wrongs are often forgiven, but contempt 
never is. Our pride remembers it for ever. It implies a 
discovery of weaknesses, which we are much more careful 
to conceal than crimes. Many a man will confess his 
crimes to a common friend, but I never knew a man who 
would tell his silly weaknesses to his most intimate one— 
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as many a friend will tell us our faults without reserve, 
who will not so much as hint at our follies: that discovery 
is too mortifying to our self-love, either to tell another, or 
to be told of one’s self. 

Every man is not ambitious, or covetous, or passionate ; 
but every man has pride enough in his composition to feel 
and resent the least slight and contempt. Remember, 
therefore, most carefully to conceal your contempt, however 
just, wherever you would not make an implacable enemy. 
Men are much more unwilling te have their weaknesses 
and their imperfections known than their crimes; and if 
you hint to a man that you think him silly, ignorant, or 
even ill-bred, or awkward, he will hate you more and 
longer, than if you tell him plainly that you think him 
a rogue. 

People in general will much better bear being told of 
their vices or crimes, than of their little failings and weak- 
nesses. They, in some degree, justify or excuse (as they 
think) the former, by strong passions, seduction, and arti- 
fices of others; but to be told of, or to confess their little 
failings and weaknesses, implies an inferiority of parts, too 
mortifying to that self-love and vanity, which are insepa~ 
rable from our natures. I have been intimate enough with 
several people, to tell them, that they had said or done a 
very criminal thing; but I never was intimate enough 
with any man to tell him, very seriously, that he had said 
or done a very foolish one. 


REWARD, OF MERIT. 


I HAVE often heard and read of oppressed and unrewarded 
merit, but I have oftener (I might say always) seen great 
merit make its way, and meet with its reward, to a certain 
degree at least, in spite of all difficulties. By merit, I 
mean the moral virtues, knowledge, and manners. 
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People hate those who make them feel their own infe- 
riority. Conceal all your learning carefully, and reserve it 
for the company of les Gens d’Eglise, or les Gens de Robe ; 
and even then let them rather extort it from you than find 
you over willing to draw it. You are then thought, from 
that seeming unwillingness, to have still more knowledge 
than it may be you really have, and with the additional 
merit of modesty into the bargain. A man who talks of, 
or even hints at his bonnes fortunes, is seldom believed, or, 
if believed, much blamed; whereas a man who conceals 
with care is often supposed to have more than he has, and 
his reputation of discretion gets him others. It is just so 
with a man of learning; if he affects to show it, it is 
questioned, and he is reckoned only superficial; but if 
afterwards it appears that he really has it, he is pronounced 
a pedant. Real merit of any kind, wbi est non potest diw 
celart ; it will be discovered, and nothing can depreciate it 
but a man’s exhibiting it himself. It may not always be 
rewarded as it ought, but it will always be known. 


MASTERY OF TEMPER, &C. 


THERE are many inoffensive arts which are necessary in the 
course of the world, and which he who practises the earliest 
will please the most and rise the soonest. The spirits and 
vivacity of youth are apt to neglect them as useless, or: 
reject them as troublesome. But subsequent knowledge 
and experience of the world remind us of their importance, 
commonly when it is too late. The principal of these 
things is the mastery of one’s temper, and that coolness of 
mind and serenity of countenance which hinders us from 
discovering, by words, actions, or even looks, those passions. 
or sentiments by which we are inwardly moved or agitated, 
and the discovery of which gives cooler and abler people. 
such infinite advantages over us, not only in great business, 
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but in all the most common occurrences of life. A man 
who does not possess himself enough to hear disagreeable 
things without visible marks of anger and change of coun- 
tenance, or agreeable ones without sudden bursts of joy 
and expansion of countenance, is at the mercy of every 
artful knave or pert coxcomb : the former will provoke or 
please you by design, to catch unguarded words or looks, 
by which he will easily decypher the secrets of your heart, 
of which you should keep the key yourself, and trust it 
with no man living. The latter will, by his absurdity, and 
without intending it, produce the same discoveries, of 
which other people will avail themselves. You will say, 
possibly, that this coolness must be constitutional, and, 
consequently, does not depend upon the will: and I will 
allow that constitution has some power over us; but I will 
maintain, too, that people very often, to excuse themselves, 
very unjustly accuse their constitutions. Care and re- 
flection, if properly used, will get the better; and a man 
may as surely get a habit of letting his reason prevail over 
his constitution, as of letting, as most people do, the latter 
prevail over the former. If you find yourself subject to 
sudden starts of passion or madness (for I see no difference 
between them but in their duration), resolve within your- 
self, at least, never to speak one word while you feel that 
emotion within you. Determine, too, to keep your coun- 
tenance as unmoved and unembarrassed as possible, which 
steadiness you may get a habit of by constant attention. I 
should desire nothing better in any negotiation than to 
have to do with one of these men of warm, quick passions, 
which I would take care to set inmotion. By artful provo- 
cations I would extort rash and unguarded expressions ; 
and, by hinting at all the several things that I could sus- 
pect, infallibly discover the true one, by the alteration it 
occasioned in the countenance of the person. Volto sciolto 
con pensieri stretti is a most useful maxim in business. It 
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is so necessary at some games, such as Berlan, Quinze, &e., 
that a man who had not the command of his temper and 
countenance, would infallibly be undone by those who had, 
even though they played fair. Whereas in business you 
always play with sharpers, to whom at least you should 
give no fair advantages. It may be objected that I am now 
recommending dissimulation to you; I both own and 
justify it. It has been long said, Qui nescit dissimulare 
nescit regnare. I go still farther, and say that without 
some dissimulation no business can be carried on at all. 
It is simulation that is false, mean, and criminal: that is 
the cunning which Lord Bacon calls crooked or left-handed 
wisdom, and which is never made use of but by those who 
have not true wisdom. And the same great man says that 
dissimulation is only to hide our own cards ; whereas simu- 
lation is put on in order to look into other people’s. Lord 
Bolingbroke, in his “Idea of a Patriot King,” says, very 
justly, that simulation is a stiletto ; not only an unjust but 
an unlawful weapon, and the use of it very rarely to be 
excused, never justified. Whereas dissimulation is a shield, 
as secrecy is armour; and it isno more possible to preserve 
secrecy in business without some degree of dissimulation, 
than it 1s to succeed in business without secrecy. He goes 
on, and says that those two arts of dissimulation and 
secrecy are like the alloy mingled with pure ore ; a little is 
necessary, and will not debase the coin below its proper 
standard ; but if more than that little be employed (that is, 
simulation and cunning,) the coin loses its currency and the 
coiner his credit. 

Make yourself absolute master, therefore, of your 
temper and your countenance, so far at least, as that no 
visible change do appear in either, whatever you may feel 
inwardly. This may be difficult, but it is by no means 
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impossible ; and, as a man of sense never attempts impos- 
sibilities, on one hand, on the other, he is never discouraged 
by difficulties : on the contrary, he redoubles his industry 
and his diligence, he perseveres, and infallibly prevails at last. 
In any point, which prudence bids you pursue, and which a 
manifest utility attends, let difficulties only animate your 
industry, not deter you from the pursuit. If one way has 
failed, try another; be active, persevere, and you will con- 
quer. Some people are to be reasoned, some flattered, 
some intimidated, and some teazed into a thing; but in 
general, all are to be brought into it at last, if skilfully 
applied to, properly managed, and indefatigably attacked 
in their several weak places. The time should likewise be 
judiciously chosen: every man has his mollia tempora, 
but that is far from being all day long; and you would 
choose your time very ill, if you applied to a man about 
one business, when his head was full of another, or when 
his heart was full of grief, anger, or any other disagreeable 
sentiment. 

In order to judge of the inside of others, study your 
own; for men in general are very much alike; and 
though one has one prevailing passion, and another has 
another, yet their operations are much the same; and 
whatever engages or disgusts, pleases or offends you, in 
others, will, mutatis mutandis, engage, disgust, please, 
or offend others, in you. Observe, with the utmost at- 
tention, all the operations of your own mind, the nature 
of your passions, and the various motives that determine 
your will; and you may, in a great degree, know all man- 
kind. For instance; do you find yourself hurt and mor- 
tified, when another makes you feel his superiority, and 
your own inferiority, in knowledge, parts, rank, or fortune? 
you will certainly take great care not to make a person, 
whose good-will, good word, interest, esteem, or friend- 
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ship, you would gain, feel that superiority in you, in case 
you have it. If disagreeable insinuations, sly sneers, or 
repeated contradictions, teaze, and irritate you, would 
you use them, where you wished to engage and please ? 
Surely not; and I hope you wish to engage and please, 
almost universally. The temptation of saying a smart 
and witty thing, or bon mot; and the malicious applause 
with which it is commonly received, has made people 
who can say them, and still oftener people who think 
they can, but cannot, and yet try, more enemies and im- 
placable ones too, than any one other thing that I know 
of. When such things, then, shall happen to be said at 
your expense (as sometimes they certainly will), reflect 
seriously upon the sentiments of uneasiness, anger, and 
resentment, which they excite in you; and consider 
whether it can be prudent, by the same means, to excite 
the same sentiments in others against you. It is a de- 
cided folly, to lose a friend for a jest; but, in my mind 
it is not a much less degree of folly to make an enemy, 
- of an indifferent and neutral person, for the sake of a 
bon mot. When things of this kind happen to be said 
of you, the most prudent way is to seem not to suppose 
that they are meant at you, but to dissemble and con- 
ceal whatever degree of anger you may feel inwardly ; 
and, should they be so plain, that you cannot be supposed 
ignorant of their meaning, to join in the laugh of the 
company against yourself; acknowledge the hit to be a fair 
one, and the jest a good one, and play off the whole thing 
in seeming good-humour: but by no means reply in the 
same way; which only shows that you are hurt, and 
publishes the victory which you might have concealed. 
Should the thing said, indeed, injure your honour, or moral 
character, there is but one proper reply ; which I hope you 
never will have occasion to make. 
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‘WOMEN. 
AS women are a considerable, or at least a pretty numerous 
part of the company; and as their suffrages go a great way 
towards establishing a man’s character in the fashionable 
part of the world (which is of great importance to the for- 
tune and figure he proposes to make in it), it is necessary 
to please them. I will, therefore, upon this subject, let 
you into certain arcana, that will be very useful for you 
to know, but which you must, with the utmost care, con- 
ceal, and never seem to know. Women, then, are only 
children of a larger growth; they have an entertaining 
tattle, and sometimes wit; but for solid reasoning good 
sense, J never in my life knew one that had it, or who 
reasoned or acted consequentially for four-and-twenty 
hours together. Some little passion or humour always 
breaks in upon their best resolutions. Their beauty neg- 
lected or controverted, their age increased, or their sup- 
posed understandings depreciated, instantly kindles their 
little passions, and overturns any system of consequential 
_conduct, that in their most reasonable moments they might 
have been capable of forming. A man of sense only trifles 
with them, humours and flatters them, as he does with a 
sprightly, forward child; but he neither consults them 
about nor trusts them with serious matters, though he 
often makes them believe that he does both, which is the 
thing in the world that they are proud of, for they love 
mightily to.be dabbling in business (which, by-the-way, 
they always spoil), and being justly distrustful, that men 
in general look upon them in a trifling light, they almost 
adore that man who talks more seriously to them, and who 
seems to consult and trust them; I say, who seems, for 
weak men really do, but wise ones only seem to do it. 
No flattery is either too high or too low for them. They 
will greedily swallow the highest, and gratefully accept.of 
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the lowest; and you may safely flatter any woman, from 
her understanding, down to the exquisite taste of her fan. 
Women, who are either indisputably beautiful, or indisput- 
ably ugly, are best flattered upon the score of their under- 
standings; but those who are in a state of mediocrity, are 
best flattered upon their beauty, or at least their graces ; 
for every woman, who is not absolutely ugly, thinks her- 
self handsome; but not hearing often that she is so, is the 
more grateful, and the more obliged to the few who tell 
her so: whereas a decided and conscious beauty looks upon 
every tribute paid to her beauty, only as her due; but 
wants to shine, and to be considered on the side of her 
understanding: and a woman who is ugly enough to know 
that she is so, knows that she has nothing left for it but 
her understanding, which. is, consequently (and probably 
in more senses than one), her weak side. But these are 
secrets, which you must keep inviolably, if you would not, 
like Orpheus, be torn to pieces by the whole sex: on the 
contrary, a man who thinks of living in the great world, 
must be gallant, polite, and attentive to please the women. 
They have, from the weakness of men, more or less influence 
in all courts: they absolutely stamp every man’s character 
in the beaw monde, and make it either current, or cry it 
down, and stop it in payments. It is, therefore, absolutely 
necessary to manage, please, and flatter them; and never 
to discover the least marks of contempt, which is what 
they never forgive; but in this they are not singular, for it 
is the same with men, who will much sooner forgive an 
injustice than an insult. 

Women are to be talked to, as below men, and above 
children. Ifyou talk to them too deeply, you only confound 
them, and lose your own labour; if you talk to them too 
frivolously, they perceive and resent the contempt. The 
proper tone for them is, what the French call the Entregent, 
and is, in truth, the polite jargon of good company. 
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ATTENTIONS, 


NorHine is more insulting, more mortifying, and less 
forgiven, than avowedly to take pains to make a man feel 
a mortifying inferiority in knowledge, rank, fortune, &e. 
In the two last articles it is unjust, they not being in 
his power; and in. the first it is both ill-bred and ill- 
natured. Good breeding and good nature do incline us 
rather to help and raise people up to ourselves than to 
mortify and depress them; and, in truth, our own private 
interest concurs in it, as it is making ourselves so many 
friends instead of so many enemies. The constant prac- 
tice of what the French call les Attentions, is a most 
necessary ingredient in the art of pleasing; they flatter the 
self-love of those to whom. they are shown; they engage, 
they captivate, more than things of much greater importance. 
The duties of social life every man is obliged to discharge; 
but these attentions are voluntary acts, the free-will offer- 
ings of good breeding and good nature; they are received, 
remembered, and returned as such. Women, particularly, 
have a right to them, and any omission in that respect 
is downright ill-breeding. 


Les Manteres NOBLES. 


Wuar the French justly call les maniéres nobles, are only 
to be acquired in the very best companies. They are the 
distinguishing characteristics of men of fashion; people 
of low education never wear them so close but that some 
part or other of the original vulgarism appears. Les 
manieres nobles equally forbid insolent contempt, or low 
envy and jealousy. Low people in good circumstances, 
fine clothes, and equipages, will insolently show contempt 
for all those who cannot afford as fine clothes, as good an 


equipage, and who have not (as their term is) as much 
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money in their pockets; on the other hand, they are 
gnawed with envy, and cannot help discovering it, of those 
who surpass them in any of these articles, which are far 
from being sure criterions of merit. They are, likewise, 
jealous of being slighted, and, consequently, suspicious and 
captious; they are eager and hot about trifles, because 
trifles were, at first, their affairs of consequence. Les 
manieres nobles imply exactly the reverse of all this. 


THE GRACES. 


Ir must be owned that the graces do not seem to be natives 
of Great Britain, and I doubt the best of us here have more 
of the rough than the polished diamond. Since barbarism 
drove them out of Greece and Rome, they seem to have 
taken refuge in France, where their temples are numerous, 
and their worship the established one. Examine yourself 
seriously, why such and such people please and, engage 
you more than such and such others of equal merit, and 
you will always find that it is because the former have the 
graces and the latter not. I have known many a woman, 
with an exact shape and a symmetrical assemblage of beau- 
tiful features, please nobody, while others, with very mode- 
rate shapes and features, have charmed everybody. Why? 
because Venus will not charm so much without her at- 
tendant Graces as they will without her. Among men, 
how often have I seen the most solid merit and knowledge 
neglected, unwelcome, or even rejected, for want of them ? 
while flimsy parts, little knowledge, and less merit, intro- 
duced by the graces, have been received, cherished, and 
admired. ven virtue, which is moral beauty, wants some 
of its charms, if unaccompanied by them, . . . To show 
you that a very wise, philosophical, and retired man, thinks 
upon that subject as I do, who have always lived in the 
world, I send you the famous Mr. Locke’s book upon edu- 
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eation, in which you will find the stress that he lays upon 
the graces, which he ‘calls—and very truly—good breeding. 


THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 


OF all the men that ever I knew in my life—and I knew 
him extremely well—the late Duke of Marlborough pos- 
sessed the graces in the highest degree, not to say engrossed 
them, and indeed he got the most by them ; for I will venture 
—contrary to the custom of profound historians, who 
always assign deep causes for great events—to ascribe the 
better half of the Duke of Marlborough’s greatness and 
riches to those graces. He was eminently illiterate, wrote 
bad English, and spelled it still worse. He had no share of 
what is commonly calied marts; that is, he had no bright- 
ness, nothing shining in his genius. He had, most un- 
doubtedly, an excellent good plain understanding, with sound 
judgment. But these alone would probably have raised him 
but something higher than they found him, which was page 
to King James the Second’s Queen. There the graces pro- 
tected and promoted him, for, while he was an ensign of 
the Guards, the Duchess of Cleveland, then favourite mis- 
tress to Charles the Second, struck by those very graces, 
eave him five thousand pounds, with which he immediately 
bought an annuity for his life, of five hundred pounds a 
year, of my grandfather, Halifax, which was the foundation 
of his subsequent fortune. His figure was beautiful; but 
his manner was irresistible, by either man or woman. It 
was by this engaging, graceful manner that he was enabled, 
during all his war, to connect the various and jarring powers 
of the Grand Alliance, and to carry them on to the main 
object of the war, notwithstanding their private and sepa- 
rate views, jealousies, and wrongheadednesses. Whatever 
court he went to—and he was often obliged to go himself 


to some resty and refractory ones—he as constantly pre- 
eee 
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vailed, and brought them into his measures. The Pen- 
sionary Heinsius, a venerable old minister, grown gray in 
business, and who had governed the republic of the United 
Provinces for more than forty years, was absolutely 
governed by the Duke of Marlborough, as that Republic 
feels to this day. He was always cool, and nobody ever 
observed the least variation in his countenance: he could 
refuse more gracefully than other people could grant; and 
those who went away from him the most dissatisfied as to 
the substance of their business, were yet personally charmed 
with him, and in some degree comforted by his manner. 
With all his gentleness and gracefulness, no man living 
was more conscious of his situation, nor maintained his 


dignity better. ; 
(Nov. 18, 1748.) 


PLEASING. 


A THOUSAND nameless Little things, which nobody can 
describe, but which everybody feels, conspire to form that 
whole of pleasing; as the several pieces of a mosaic work, 
though separately of little beauty or value, when properly 
joined, form those beautiful figures which please everybody. 
A look, a gesture, an attitude, a tone of voice, all bear their 
parts in the great work of pleasing. 


GOOD-BREEDING. 


THERE is a natural good-breeding, which occurs to every 
man of common sense, and is practised by every man of 
common good-nature. This good-breeding is general, inde- 
pendent of modes; and consists in endeavours to please 
and oblige our fellow-creatures by all good offices short of 
moral duties. This will be practised by a good-natured 
American savage, as essentially as by the best-bred Euro- 
pean. But then, I do not take it to extend to the sacri- 
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fice of our own conveniences, for the sake of other people’s. 
Utility introduced this sort of good-breeding as it introduced 
commerce, and established a truck of the little agrémens 
and pleasures of life. I sacrifice such a conveniency to 
you, you sacrifice another tome; this commerce circulates, 
and every individual finds his account in it upon the whole. 
The third sort of good-breeding is local, and is variously 
modified, in not only different countries, but in different 
towns of the same country. But it must be founded upon 
the two former sorts; they are the matter, to which, in this 
case, fashion and custom only give the different shapes and 
impressions. Whoever has the two first sorts will easily 
acquire this third sort of good-breeding, which depends 
singly upon attention and observation. It is, properly, the 
polish, the lustre, the last finishing strokes of good-breed- 
ing. It is to be found only in capitals, and even there 
it varies; the good-breeding of Rome differing, in some 
things, from that of Paris; that of Paris, in others, from 
that of Madrid; and that of Madrid, in many things, from 
that of London. A man of sense, therefore, carefully at- 
tends to the local manners of the respective places where 
he is, and takes for his models those persons whom he ob- 
serves to be at the head of the fashion and good-breeding. 
He watches how they address themselves to their superiors, 
how they accost their equals, and how they treat their in- 
feriors, and lets none of those little niceties escape him, 
which are to good-breeding what the last delicate and mas- 
terly touches are to a good picture, and of which the vulgar 
have no notion, but by which good judges distinguish the 
master. He attends even to their air, dress, and motions, 
and imitates them, liberally and not servilely; he copies, 
but does not mimic. These personal graces are of very 
great consequence. They anticipate the sentiments, before 
merit can engage the understanding; they captivate the 
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heart, and gave rise, I believe, to the extravagant notions 
of charms and philters. Their effects were so surprising, 
that they were reckoned supernatural. The most graceful 
and best-bred men, and the handsomest and genteelest 
women, give the most philters, and, as I verily believe, 
without the least assistance of the devil. 


THE “LENIORES VIRTUTES.” 


GREAT talents, and great virtues—if you should have them 
—will procure you the respect and the admiration of man- 
kind, but it is the lesser talents, the leniores virtutes, which 
must procure you their love and affection. The former, 
unassisted and unadorned by the latter, will extort praise, 
but will, at the same time, excite both fear and envy, two 
sentiments absolutely incompatible with love and affec- 
tion. 

Cesar had all the great vices, and Cato all the great 
virtues that men could have. But Cesar had the lenzores 
virtutes, which Cato wanted, and which made him beloved 
even by his enemies, and gained him the hearts of man- 
kind, in spite of their reason; while Cato was not even 
beloved by his friends, notwithstanding the esteem and 
respect which they could not refuse to his virtues; and 
I am apt to think, that if Cesar had ‘wanted, and 
Cato possessed, those leniores virtutes, the former would 
not have attempted (at least with success), and the 
latter could have protected, the liberties of Rome. Mr. 
Addison, in his “Cato,” says of Cesar (and I believe 
with truth)— 


“Curse on his virtues, they’ve undone his country.” 


By which he means, those lesser, but engaging virtues of 
gentleness, affability, complaisance, and good-humour. The 
knowledge of a scholar, the courage of a hero, and the virtue 
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of a Stoic, will be admired; but if the knowledge be ac- 
companied with arrogance, the courage with ferocity, and 
the virtue with inflexible severity, the man will never be 
loved. The heroism of Charles XII. of Sweden (if his 
brutal courage deserves that name) was universally ad- 
mired, but the man nowhere beloved. Whereas Henry 
IV. of France, who had full as much courage, and was 
much longer engaged in wars, was generally beloved upon 
account of his lesser and social virtues. We are all so 
formed, that our understandings are generally the dupes of 
our hearts, that is, of our passions; and the surest way to 
the former is through the latter, which must be engaged 
by the leniores virtutes alone, and the manner of exerting 
them. The insolent civility of a proud man is (for example), 
if possible, more shocking than his rudeness could be; be- 
cause he shows you, by his manner, that he thinks it mere 
condescension in him, and that his goodness alone bestows 
upon you what you have no pretence to claim. He inti- 
mates his protection, instead of his friendship, by a gracious 
nod, instead of an usual bow, and rather signifies his con- 
sent that you may, than his invitation that you should sit, 
walk, eat, or drink with him. 

The costive liberality of a purse-proud man insults the 
distresses it sometimes relieves ; he takes care to make you 
feel your own misfortunes, and the difference between your 
situation and his, both which he insinuates to be justly 
merited—yours, by your folly ; his, by his wisdom. The ar- 
rogant pedant does not communicate, but promulgates his 
knowledge.. He does not give it you, but he inflicts it upon 
you, and is (if possible) more desirous to show you your 
own ignorance than his own learning. Such manners as 
these, not only in the particular instances which I have 
mentioned, but likewise in all others, shock and revolt 
that little pride and vanity which every man has in his 
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heart, and obliterate in us the obligation for the favour 
conferred, by reminding us of the motive which produced, 
and the manner which accompanied it. 

These faults point out their opposite perfections, and 
your own good sense will naturally suggest them to you. 

But besides these lesser virtues, there are what may be 
called the lesser talents or accomplishments, which are of 
great use to adorn and recominend all the greater; and the 
more so, as all people are judges of the one, and but few 
are of the other. Everybody feels the impression which 
an engaging address, an agreeable manner of speaking, and 
an easy politeness, makes upon them; and they prepare 
the way for the favourable reception of their betters. 


MANNERS. 


Goop manners are the settled medium of social, as specie 
is of commercial life; returns are equally expected from 
both ; and people will no more advance their civility to a 
bear, than their money to a bankrupt. 


Les BIENSEANCES. 


Les bienséances are a most necessary part of the know- 
ledge of the world. They consist in the relations of per- 
sons, things, time, and place; good sense points them 
out, good company perfects them (supposing always an 
attention and a desire to please), and good policy recom- 
mends them. 

Were you to converse with a King you ought to be as 
easy and unembarrassed as with your own valet de 
chambre: but yet every look, word, and action should 
imply the utmost respect. What would be proper and 
well-bred with others, much your superiors, would be 
absurd and ill-bred with one so very much so. You must 
wait till you are spoken to; you must receive, not give, the 
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subject of conversation ; and you must even take care that 
the given subject of such conversation do not lead you into 
any impropriety. The art would be to carry it, if possible, 
to some indirect flattery: such as commending those virtues 
in some other person, in which that Prince either thinks he 
does, or at least would be thought by others to excel. 
Almost the same precautions are necessary to be used with 
ministers, generals, &c., who-expect to be treated with very 
near the same respect as their masters, and commonly 
deserve it better. There is, however, this difference, that 
one may begin the conversation with them, if on their 
side it should happen to drop, provided one does not carry 
it to any subject upon which it is improper either for them 
to speak or to be spoken to. In these two cases, certain 
attitudes and actions would be extremely absurd, because 
too easy, and consequently disrespectful. The great diffi- 
culty in those cases, though a very surmountable one by 
attention and custom, is to join perfect inward ease with 
perfect outward respect. 

In mixed companies with your equals (for in mixed 
companies all people are to a certain degree equal) greater 
ease and liberty are allowed; but they too have their 
bounds within bienséance. There is a social respect: neces- 
sary : you may start your own subject of conversation with 
modesty, taking great care, however, de ne yamats parler 
de cordes dans la maison d’un pend. Your words, 
gestures, and attitudes have a greater degree of latitude, 
though by no means an unbounded one. You may have 
your hands in your pockets, take snuff, sit, stand, or occa- 
sionally walk, as you like: but I believe you would not 
think it very bienséant to whistle, put on your hat, loosen 
your garters or your buckles, lie down upon a couch, or go 
to bed and welter in an easy-chair. These are negligences 
and freedoms which one can only take when quite alone: 
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they are injurious to superiors, shocking and offensive 
to equals, brutal and insulting to inferiors. That easiness 
of carriage and behaviour, which is exceedingly engaging, 
widely differs from negligence and inattention, and by no 
means implies that one may do whatever one pleases; it 
only means that one is not to be stiff, formal, embarrassed, 
disconcerted, and ashamed, like country bumpkins, and 
people who have never been in good company ; but it re- 
quires great attention to, and a scrupulous observation of, 
les bienséances : whatever one ought to do, is to be done 
with ease and unconcern ; whatever is improper must not 
be done at all. In mixed companies also, different ages 
and sexes are to be differently addressed. You would not 
talk of your pleasures to men of a certain age, gravity, and 
dignity ; they justly expect, from young people, a degree 
of deference and regard. You should be full as easy with 
them, as with people of your own years: but your manner 
must be different ; more respect must be imphed ; and it is 
not amiss to insinuate, that from them you expect to learn. 
It flatters and comforts age, for not being able to take a 
part in the joy and titter of youth. To women you should 
always address yourself with great outward respect and 
attention, whatever you feel inwardly ; their sex is by long 
prescription entitled to it; and it is among the duties of 
bienséance : at the same time that respect is very properly, 
and very. agreeably, mixed with a degree of enjowement, if 
you have it: but then, that badinage must either directly 
or indirectly tend to their praise, and even not be liable to 
a malicious construction to their disadvantage. But here 
too, great attention must be had to the difference of age, 
rank, and situation. A Maréchale of fifty must not be 
played with like a young coquette of fifteen : respect and 
serious enjouement, if I may couple those two words, 
must be used with the former, and mere badinage, zesté 
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méme d'un pew de polissonerie, is pardonable with the 
latter. 

Another important point of les bienséances, seldom 
enough attended to, is, not to run your own present 
humour and disposition indiscriminately against every- 
body: but to observe, conform to, and adopt theirs. If 
you cannot command your present humour and disposition, 
single out those to converse with, who happen to be in the 
humour the nearest to your own. 

Loud laughter is extremely inconsistent with les bien- 
séances, a8 it is only the illiberal and noisy testimony of 
the joy of the mob, at some very silly thing. A gentleman 
is often seen, but very seldom heard to laugh.’ Nothing is 
more contrary to les bienséances than horse play, or jeux 
de main* of any kind whatever, and has often very serious, 
sometimes very fatal consequences. Romping, struggling, 
throwing things at one another’s head, are the becoming 
pleasantries of the mob, but degrade a gentleman ; giuoco 
di mano, giuoco di villano, is a very true saying, among 
the few true sayings of the Italians. 

Peremptoriness and decision in young people is contraire 
aux bienséances: they should seldom seem to assert, and 
always use some softening mitigating expression ; such as 
sil avest permis de le dire, je croirois plutét, si jose 
mexpliquer, which softens the manner, without giving up 
or even weakening the thing. People of more age and 
experience expect, and are entitled to, that degree of de- 
ference. 

There is a bienséance also with regard to people of the 
lowest degree ; a gentleman observes it with his footman, 
even with the beggar in the street. He considers them as 
objects of compassion, not of insult; he speaks to neither 


1 Ante, p. 23. 
2 Jeu de main, jeu de vilain, say the French. 
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dun ton brusque, but corrects the one coolly, and re- 
fuses the other with humanity. There is no one occasion 
in the world, in which le ton brusque is becoming a gen- 
tleman. In short, les bienséances are another word for 
manners, and extend to every part of life. They are 
propriety ; the graces should attend in order to com- 
plete them: the graces enable us to do, genteelly and 
pleasingly, what les bienséances require to be done at 
all. The latter are an obligation upon every man; the 
former are an infinite advantage and ornament to any 
man. 


RELIGION. MorAL CHARACTER. 


DEPEND upon this truth, that every man is the worse looked 
upon and the less trusted for being thought to have no 
religion ; in spite of all the pompous and specious epithets 
he may assume, of esprit fort, free-thinker, or moral phi- 
losopher; and a wise atheist Gf such a thing there is) 
would, for his own interest and character in this world, pre- 
tend to some religion. 

Your moral character must be not only pure, but, like 
Ceesar’s wife, unsuspected. The least speck or blemish upon 
it is fatal. Nothing degrades and vilifies more, for it ex- 
cites and unites detestation and contempt. There are, 
however, wretches in the world profligate enough to explode 
all notions of moral good and evil, to maintain that they 
are merely local, and depend entirely upon the customs and 
fashions of different countries: nay, there are still, if pos- 
sible, more unaccountable wretches; I mean, those who 
affect to preach and propagate such absurd and infamous 
notions without believing them themselves. These are the 
devil's hypocrites. Avoid, as much as possible, the company 
of such people, who reflect a degree of discredit and infamy 
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upon all who converse with them; but as you may some- 
times by accident fall into such company, take great care 
that no complaisance, no good-humour, no warmth of festal 
mirth, ever make you seem even to acquiesce, much less to 
approve or applaud, such infamous doctrines. On the 
other hand, do not debate, nor enter into serious argument, 
upon a subject so much below it, but content yourself with 
telling these apostles that you know they are not serious, 
that you have a much better opinion of them than they 
would have you have, and that you are very sure they 
would not practise the doctrine they preach ; but put your 
private mark upon them, and shun them for ever afterwards. 

There is nothing so delicate as your moral character, and 
nothing which it is your interest so much to preserve pure. 
Should you be suspected of injustice, malignity, perfidy, 
lying, &c., all the parts and knowledge in the world will 
never procure you esteem, friendship,-or respect. A strange 
concurrence of circumstances has sometimes raised very bad 
men to high stations, but they have been raised like crimi- 
nals to a pillory, where their persons and their crimes, by 
being more conspicuous, are only the more known, the more 
detested, and the more pelted and insulted. If, in any case 
whatsoever, affectation and ostentation are pardonable, it is 
in the case of morality, though even there I would not 
advise you to a pharisaical pomp of virtue. But I will 
recommend to you a most scrupulous tenderness for your 
moral character, and the utmost care not to say or do the 
least thing that may, ever so slightly, taint it. Show your- 
self upon all occasions the advocate, the friend, but not the 
bully, of virtue. Colonel Chartres (who was, I believe, the 
most notorious blasted rascal in the world, and who had, by 
all sorts of crimes, amassed immense wealth) was so sen- 
sible of the disadvantage of a bad character, that I heard 
him once say, in his impudent, profligate manner, that, 
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though he would not give one farthing for virtue, he would 
give ten thousand pounds for a character, because he should 
get a hundred thousand pounds by it: whereas he was. so 
blasted that he had no longer an opportunity of cheating 
people. Is it possible then that an honest man can neglect 
what a wise rogue would purchase so dear ? 

There is one of the vices above-mentioned into which 
people of good education, and, in the main, of good prin- 
ciples, sometimes fall, from mistaken notions of skill, dex- 
terity, and self-defence—I mean, lying,’ though it is in- 
separably attended with more infamy and loss than any 
other. The prudence and necessity of often concealing the 
truth insensibly seduces people to violate it. It is the 
only art of mean capacities, and the only refuge of mean 
spirits; whereas concealing the truth, upon proper occa- 
sions, is as prudent and as innocent as telling a lie upon 
any occasion is infamous and foolish. I will state you a 
case in your own department. Suppose you are employed 
at a foreign court, and that the minister of that court is 
absurd or impertinent enough to ask you what your in- 
structions are; will you tell him a he, which, as soon as 
found out, and found out it certainly will be, must destroy 
your credit, blast your character, and render you useless 
there? No. Will you tell him the truth, then, and 
betray your trust 2? As certainly,no. But you will answer, 
with firmness, that you are surprised at such a question; 
that you are persuaded he does not expect an answer to it, 
but that, at all events, he certainly will not have one. 
Such an answer will give him confidence in you; he will 
conceive an opinion of your veracity, of which opinion you 
may afterwards make very honest and fair advantages. 
But if in negotiations you are looked upon as a liar and a 
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trickster, no confidence will be placed in you, nothing will 
be communicated to you, and you will be in the situation 
of a man who has been burnt in the cheek, and who, from 
that mark, cannot afterwards get an honest livelihood, if he 
would, but must continue a thief. 

Lord Bacon, very justly, makes a distinction between 
‘simulation and dissimulation, and allows the latter rather 
than the former, but still observes that they are the weaker 
sort of politicians who have recourse to either. A man 
who has strength of mind and strength of parts wants 
neither of them. Certainly (says he) the ablest men, that 
ever were, have had all an openness and. frankness of 
dealing; anda name of certainty and veracity; but then 
they were like horses well managed ; for they could tell 
passing well, when to stop, or turn: and at such times, 
when they thought the case indeed required dissimulation, 
if then they used it, it came to pass that the former 
opinion spread abroad of their good faith, and clearness 
of dealing, made them almost invisible. There are 
people who indulge themselves in a sort of lying which 
they reckon innocent, and which in one sense is so, for it 
hurts nobody but themselves? This sort of lying is the 
spurious offspring of vanity, begotten upon folly. These 
people deal in the marvellous ; they have seen some things 
that never existed ; they have seen other things which they 
never really saw, though they did exist, only because they 
were thought worth seeing. Has anything remarkable 
‘been said or done in any place or in any company ? they 
immediately present and declare. themselves eye or ear 
witnesses of it. They have done feats themselves unat- 
tempted, or at least unperformed by others. They are 
always the heroes of their own fables, and think that they 
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gain consideration, or at least present attention, by it ; 
whereas, in truth, all they get is ridicule and contempt, not 
without a good degree of distrust, for one must naturally 
conclude that he who will tell any lie from idle vanity will 
not scruple telling a greater for interest. Had I really 
seen anything so very extraordinary as to be almost incredi- 
ble, I would keep it to myself, rather than, by telling it, 
give any one body room to doubt for one minute of my 
veracity. It is most certain that the reputation of chastity 
is not so necessary for a woman as that of veracity is for a 
man; and with reason, for it is possible for a woman to be 
virtuous, though not strictly chaste, but it is not possible 
for a man to be virtuous without strict veracity. The 
slips of the poor women are sometimes mere bodily frail- 
ties, but a le in a man is a vice of the mind and of the 
heart. For God’s sake, be scrupulously jealous of the 
purity of your moral character; keep it immaculate, un- 
blemished, unsullied, and it will be unsuspected. Defa- 
mation and calumny never attack where there is no weak 
place; they magnify but they do not create. 

There is a very great difference betweeen that purity of 
character which I so earnestly recommend to you, and the 
stoical gravity and austerity of character, which I do by no 
means recommend to you. At your age I would no more 
wish you to bea Cato than a Clodius. Be, and be 
reckoned, a man of pleasure as well as a man of business. 
Enjoy this happy and giddy time of your life; shine in the 
pleasures and in the company of people of your own age. 
This is all to be done, and indeed only can be done, without 
the least taint to the purity of your moral character; for 
those mistaken young fellows who think to shine by an 
impious or immoral licentiousness, shine only from their 
stinking, like corrupted flesh in the dark. Without this 
purity you can have no dignity of character, and without 
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dignity of character it is impossible to rise in the world. 
You must be respectable if you will be respected. I have 
known people slattern away their character without really 
polluting it, the consequence of which has been that they 
have become innocently contemptible; their merit has been 
dimmed, their pretensions unregarded, and all their views 
defeated. Character must be kept bright as well as clean. 
Content yourself with mediocrity in nothing. In purity 
of character and in politeness of manners labour to excel 
all if you wish to equal many. 


A man who does not solidly establish, and really deserve, 
a character of truth, probity, good manners, and good 
morals at his-first setting out in the world, may impose 
and shiné like a meteor for a very short time, but will very 
soon vanish, and be extinguished with contempt. People 
easily pardon in young men the common irregularities of 
the senses, but they do not forgive the least vice of the 
heart. ‘The heart never grows better by age; I fear rather 
worse—always harder. A young liar will be an old one, 
and a young knave will only be a greater knave as he 
grows older. But should a bad young heart, accompanied 
with a good head (which, by-the-way, very seldom is the 
case), really reform in a more advanced age, from a con- 
sciousness of the folly as well as of its guilt, such a conver- 
sion would only be thought prudential and political, but 
never sincere. A man’s moral character is a more delicate 
thing than a woman’s reputation of chastity, A slip or 
two may possibly be forgiven her, and her character may 
be clarified by subsequent and continued good conduct, 
but a man’s moral character once tainted is irreparably 


destroyed, 
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Time, Money, AND HEALTH. 


Very few people are good economists of their Fortune, 
and still fewer of their time; and yet, of the two, the 
latter is the most precious. Young people are apt to think 
they have so much time before them, that they may 
squander what they please of it, and yet have enough 
left; as very great fortunes have frequently seduced 
people to a ruinous profusion. Fatal mistakes, always 
repented of, but always too late! Old Mr. Lowndes, the 
famous Secretary of the Treasury, in the reigns of King 
William, Queen Anne, and King George the First, used 
to say take care of the pence and the pounds will 
take cave of themselves. To this maxim, which he not 
only preached, but practised, his two grandsons, at this 
time, owe the very considerable fortunes that he left 
them. 

A fool squanders away, without credit or advantage to 
himself, more than a man of sense spends with both. The 
latter employs his money as he does his time, and never 
spends a shilling of the one, nor a minute of the other, 
but in something that is either useful or rationally pleasing 
to himself or others. The former buys whatever he does 
not want, and does not pay for what he does want. He 
cannot withstand the charms of a toy-shop; snuff-boxes, 
watches, heads of canes, &c., are his destruction. His 
servants and tradesmen conspire with his own indolence, 
to cheat him; and, in a very little time, he is astonished, 
in the midst of all the ridiculous superfiuities, to find him- 
self in want of all the real comforts and necessaries of 
life. Without care and method, the largest fortune will 
not, and with them, almost the smallest will, supply all 
necessary expenses... . . Remember, in economy, as well 
as in every other part of life, to have the proper attention to 
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proper objects, and the proper contempt for little ones. A 
strong mind sees things in their true proportions: a weak 
one views them through a magnifying medium; which, 
like the microscope, makes an elephant of a flea: magni- 
fies all little objects, but cannot receive great ones. I have 
known many a man pass for a miser, by saving a penny, 
and wrangling for twopence, who was undoing himself, at 
the same time, by living above his income, and not attend- 
ing to essential articles, which were above his portée. The 
sure characteristic of a sound and strong mind, is, to find, 
in everything, those certain bounds, quos ultra citrave 
nequit consistere rectum. These boundaries are marked 
out by a very fine line, which only good sense and atten- 
tion can discover ; it is much too fine for vulgar eyes. In 
manners, this line is good breeding; beyond it, is trouble- 
some ceremony ; short of it, is unbecoming negligence and 
inattention. In morals, it divides ostentatious puritanism 
from criminal relaxation; in religion, superstition from 
impiety ; and, in short, every virtue from its kindred vice 
or weakness. 

Young fellows, thinking they have so much health and 
time before them, are very apt to neglect or lavish both, 
and beggar themselves before they are aware; whereas a 
prudent economy in both would make them rich indeed, 
and, so far from breaking in upon their pleasures, would 
improve and almost perpetuate them. 


BUSINESS AND PLEASURE. 


I INSIST upon it, that pleasures are very combineable with 
both business and studies, and have a much better relish 
from the mixture. The man who cannot join business and 
pleasure, is either a formal coxcomh in the one, or a sensual 
beast in the other. 


The exercise of the mind in the morning whets the ap- 
4—2 
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petite for the pleasures of the evening, as much as the ex- 
ercise of the body whets the appetite for dinner. Business 
and pleasure, rightly understood, mutually assist each other, 
instead of being enemies, as silly or dull people often think 
them. No man tastes pleasures truly, who does not earn 
them by previous business; and few people do business 
well who do nothing else. Remember, that when I speak 
of pleasures, I always mean the elegant pleasures of a 
rational being, and not the brutal ones of a swine. I mean 
la bonne chere, short of gluttony; wine, infinitely short of 
drunkenness; play, without the least gaming; and gal- 
lantry, without debauchery. There is a line in all these 
things which men of sense, for greater security, take care 
to keep a good deal on the right side of; for sickness, pain, 
contempt, and infamy lie immediately on the other side of 
it. Men of sense and merit, in all other respects, may have 
had some of these failings; but then those few examples, 
instead of inviting us to imitation, should only put us the 
more upon our guard against such weaknesses. Whoever 
thinks them fashionable, will not be so himself. I have 
often known a fashionable man have some one vice, but I 
never in my life knew a vicious man a fashionable man. 
Vice is as degrading as it is criminal. 

Many people lose a great deal of their time by laziness ; 
they loll and yawn in a great chair, tell themselves that 
they have not time to begin anything then, and that it will 
do as well another time. This is a most unfortunate dis- 
position, and the greatest obstruction to both knowledge 
and business. 

Dispatch is the soul of business ; and nothing contributes 
more to dispatch than method. Lay down a method for 
everything, and stick to it inviolably, as far as unexpected 
incidents may allow. Fix one certain hour and day in the 

week for your accompts, and keep them together in their 
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proper order, by which means they will require very little 
time, and you can never be much cheated. Whatever 
letters and papers you keep, docket and tie them up in 
their respective classes, so that you may instantly have re- 
course to any one. Lay down a method also for your 
reading, for which you allot a certain share of your morn- 
ings ; let it be in a consistent and consecutive course, and 
not in that desultory and immethodical manner, in which 
many people read scraps of different authors, upon different 
subjects. Keep a useful and short commonplace book of 
what you read, to help your memory only, and not for 
pedantic quotations. Never read history without having 
maps, and a chronological book, or tables, lying by you, 
and constantly recurred to; without which history is only 
a confused heap of facts. One method more I recommend. 
to you, by which I have found great benefit, even in the 
most dissipated part of my life, that is, to rise early and at 
the same hour every morning, how late soever you may 
have sate up the night before. This secures you an hour 
or two, at least, of reading or reflection, before the common 
interruptions of the morning begin, and it will save your 
constitution, by forcing you to go to bed early at least one 
night in three. 

You will say, it may be, as many young people would, 
that all this order and method is very troublesome, only fit 
for dull people, and a disagreeable restraint upon the noble 
spirit and fire of youth. I deny it, and assert, on the con- 
trary, that it will procure you both more time and more 
taste for your pleasures, and, so far from being troublesome 
to you, that, after you have pursued it a month, it would 
be troublesome to you to lay it aside. Business whets the 
appetite, and gives a taste to pleasures, as exercise does to 
food; and business can never be done without method; it 
raises the spirits for pleasures; and a spectacle, a ball, an 
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assembly, will much more sensibly affect a man who has 
employed, than a man who has lost the preceding part of 
the day; nay, I will venture to say, that a fine lady will 
seem to have more charms to a man of study or business 
than to a saunterer. The same listlessness runs through 
his whole conduct, and he is as insipid in his pleasures, as 
inefficient in everything else. 

There is a certain dignity to be kept up in pleasures, as 
well as in business. In love, a man may lose his heart 
with dignity, but if he loses his nose, he loses his character 
into the bargain. At table a man may with decency have 
a distinguishing palate, but indiscriminate voraciousness 
degrades him to a glutton. A man may play with de- 
cency, but if he games he is disgraced. Vivacity and wit 
‘make a man shine in company, but trite jokes and loud 
laughter reduce him to a buffoon. Every virtue, they say, 
has its kindred vice; every pleasure, I am sure, has its 
neighbouring disgrace. Mark carefully, therefore, the line 
that separates them, and rather stop a yard short than step 
an inch beyond it. 

I look upon indolence as a sort of suicide; for the man 
is effectually destroyed, though the appetites of the brute 
may survive. Business by no means forbids pleasures ; 
on the contrary, they reciprocally season each other; and 
I will venture to affirm that no man enjoys either in per- 
fection that does not join both. They whet the desire for 
each other. Use yourself, therefore, in time, to be alert 
and diligent in your little concerns ; never procrastinate, 
never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day; 
and never do two things at a time; pursue your object, 
be it what it will, steadily and indefatigably; and let 
any difficulties (if surmountable), rather animate than 


slacken your endeavours. Perseverance has surprising 
effects. 
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PLEASURE. 


THE character of a man of pleasure dazzles young eyes; 
they do not see their way to it distinctly, and fall into vice 
and profligacy. I remember a strong instance of this a 
great many years ago. A young fellow, determined to 
shine as a man of pleasure, was at the play called the 
Libertine Destroyed, a translation of le Festin de Pierre 
of Moliére’s. He was so struck with what he thought the 
fine character of the Libertine, that he swore he would be the 
Libertine Destroyed. Some friends asked him whether he 
had not better content himself with being only the Liber- 
tine, without being destroyed? To which he answered 
with great warmth, “ No, for that being destroyed was the 
perfection of the whole.” This, extravagant as it seems in 
this light, is really the case of many an unfortunate young 
fellow, who, captivated by the name of pleasures, rushes 
indiscriminately, and without taste, into them all, and is 
finally destroyed. J am not stoically advising, nor par- 
sonically preaching to you, to be a stoic at your age; far 
from it: I am pointing out to you the paths to pleasures, 
and am endeavouring only to quicken and heighten them 
for you. Enjoy pleasures, but let them be your own, and 
then you will taste them, but adopt none, trust to nature 
for genuine ones. The pleasures that you would feel you 
must earn ; the man who gives himself up to all feels none 
sensibly. Sardanapalus, 1 am convinced, never in his 
life felt any. Those only who join serious occupations with 
pleasures feel either as they shoulddo. Alcibiades, though 
addicted to the most shameful excesses, gave some time to 
philosophy and some to business. Julius Caesar joined 
business with pleasure so properly that they mutually 
assisted each other; and, though he was the husband of all 
the wives at Rome, he found time to be one of the best 
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scholars, almost the best orator, and absolutely the best 
general there. An uninterrupted life of pleasures is as 
insipid as contemptible. Some hours given every day to 
serious business must whet both the mind and the senses to 
enjoy those of pleasure. A surfeited glutton, an emaciated 
sot, and an enervated, rotten whore-master, never enjoy the 
pleasures to which they devote themselves ; they are only 
so many human sacrifices to false gods. The pleasures of 
low life are all of this mistaken, merely sensual, and dis- 
eraceful nature ; whereas those of high life, and in good 
company (though possibly in themselves not more moral), 
are more delicate, more refined, less dangerous, and less 
disgraceful, and in the common course of things, not 
reckoned disgraceful at all. In short, pleasure must not, 
nay, cannot, be the business of a man of sense and 
character ; but it may be, and is, his relief, his reward. It 
is particularly so with regard to the women, who have the 
utmost contempt for those men that, having no character 
nor consideration with their own sex, frivolously pass their 
whole time in ruelles and at toilettes. They look upon 
them as their lumber, and remove them whenever they can 
get better furniture. Women choose their favourites more 
by the ear than by any other of their senses, or even their 
understandings. The man whom they hear the most com- 
mended by the men will always be the best received by 
them. Such a conquest flatters their vanity, and vanity is 
their universal, if not their strongest passion. A dis- 
tinguished shining character is irresistible with them ; they 
crowd to, nay, they even quarrel for the danger, in hopes 
of the triumph. Though, by-the-way (to use a vulgar 
expression), she who conquers only catches a Tartar, 
and becomes the slave of her captive. Mais cest la 
leur affavre. Divide your time between useful occupations 
and elegant pleasures. The morning seems to belong to 
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study, business, or serious conversations with men of learn- 
ing and figure, not that I exclude an occasional hour at a 
toilette. From sitting down to dinner, the proper business 
of the day is pleasure, unless real business, which must 
never be postponed for pleasure, happens accidentally to 
interfere. In good.company the pleasures of the table are 
always carried to a certain point of delicacy and gratifi- 
cation, but never to excess and riot. Plays, operas, balls, 
suppers, gay conversations in polite and cheerful companies, 
properly conclude the evenings, not to mention the tender 
looks that you may direct, and the sighs that you may 
offer, upon these several occasions to some propitious or 
unpropitious female deity, whose character and manners 
will neither disgrace nor corrupt yours. This is the life of 
a man of real sense and pleasure ; and by this distribution 
of your time and choice jof your pleasures, you will be 
equally qualified for the busy or the beaw monde. 


‘W orK.—BUSINESS 


I KNow, by my own experience, that the more one works 
the more willing one is to work. We are all more or less 
des animaux @habitude. I remember very well that 
when I was in business I wrote four or five hours together 
every day more willingly than I should now half an hour ; 
and this is most certain, that when a man has applied him- 
self to business half the day, the other half goes off the 
more cheerfully and agreeably. This I found so sensibly 
when I was at the Hague that I never tasted company so well, 
nor was so good company myself, as at the suppers of my 
post days. 

It is an undoubted ah that the less one has to do 
the less time one finds to do it in. One yawns, one 
procrastinates; one can do it when one will, and therefore 
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one seldom does it at all; whereas those who have a great 
deal of business must (to use a vulgar expression) buckle 
to it, and then they always find time enough to do it in. 

Application to business, attended with approbation and 
success, flatters and animates the mind, which, in idleness 
and inaction, stagnates and putrefies. I could wish that 
every rational man would, every night when he goes to 
bed, ask himself this question, What have I done to-day ? 
Have I done anything that can be of use to myself 
or others? Have I employed my time, or have I squan- 
dered it? Have I lived out the day, or have I dozed it 
away in sloth and laziness? A thinking being must be 
pleased or confounded, according as he can answer himself 
these questions. 


Business, one half of the day, is the best preparation for 
the pleasures of the other half. I hope, and believe, that 
it will be with you as it was with an apothecary whom I 
knew at Twickenham. A considerable estate fell to him 
by an unexpected accident, upon which he thought it 
decent to leave off his business ; accordingly he generously 
gave up his shop and his stock to his head man, set up his 
coach, and resolved to live like a gentleman; but in less 
than a month, the man, used to business, found that living 
like a gentleman was dying of ennwi; wpon which he 
bought his shop and stock, resumed his trade, and lived 
very happily, after he had something to do. 


TRIELES. 


THE triflmg and frivolous mind is always busied, but to 
little purpose ; it takes little objects for great ones, and 
throws away upon trifles that time and attention which 
only important things deserve. Knick-knacks, butterflies, 
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shells, insects, &e., are the objects of their most serious 
researches. ‘They contemplate the dress, not the characters, 
of the company they keep. They attend more to the deco- 
rations of a play, than to the sense of it; and to the cere- 
monies of a court, more than to its politics. Such an em- 
ployment of time is an absolute loss of it. 


Curious Books, &e. 

THIS is a kind of knowledge which very well becomes a 
man of sound and solid learning, but which only exposes 
a man of slight and superficial reading; therefore, pray 
make the substance and matter of such books your first 
object, and their title-pages, indexes, letter, and binding, 
but your second. It is the characteristic of a man of parts, 
and good judgment, to know, and give that degree of atten- 
tion that each object deserves. Whereas little minds mis- 
take little objects for great ones, and lavish away upon 
the former, that time and attention which only the latter 
deserve. To such mistakes we owe the numerous and 
frivolous tribe of insect-mongers, shell-mongers, and pur- 
suers and driers of butterflies, &c. The strong mind dis- 
tinguishes not only hetween the useful and the useless, but 
likewise between the useful and the curious. He apples 
himself intensely to the former; he only amuses himself 
with the latter. 


CASUISTRY AND SOPHISTRY. 


Pray let no quibbles of lawyers, no refinements of casuists, 
break into the plain notions of right and wrong, which 
every man’s right reason and plain common sense suggests 
to him. To do as you would be done by, is the plain, 
sure, and undisputed rule of morality and justice. Stick 
to that, and be convinced that whatever breaks into it, in 
any degree, however speciously it may be turned, and how- 
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ever puzzling it may be to answer it, is, notwithstanding, 
false in itself, unjust, and criminal. I do not know a crime 
in the world which is not, by the casuists among the Jesuits 
(especially the twenty-four collected, I think, by Escobar) 
allowed, in some, or many cases, not to be criminal. The 
principles first laid down by them are often specious, the 
reasonings plausible ; but the conclusion always a lie; for 
it is contrary to that evident and undeniable rule of justice 
which I have mentioned above, of not doing to any one 
what you would not have him do to you. But, however, 
these refined pieces of casuistry and sophistry, being very 
convenient and welcome to people’s passions and appetites, 
they gladly accept the indulgence, without desiring to 
detect the fallacy of the reasoning; and indeed many, I 
might say most people, are not able to do it, which makes 
the publication of such quibblings and refinements the 
more pernicious. I am no skilful casuist, no subtle dispu- 
tant, and yet I would undertake to justify, and qualify, the 
profession of a highwayman, step by step, and so plausibly, 
as to make many ignorant people embrace the profession, as 
an innocent, if not even a laudable one, and to puzzle people 
of some degree of knowledge, to answer me point by point. 
I have seen a book, entitled Quwidlibet ex Quolibet, or 
the art of making anything out of anything, which is not 
so difficult as it would seem, if once one quits certain plain 
truths, obvious in gross to every understanding, in order 
to run after the ingenious refinements of warm imaginations 
and speculative reasonings. 

Doctor Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne,! a very worthy, 


*“ When Bishop Berkeley said ‘there was no matter,’ 


And proved it—twas no matter what he said : 
They say his system ’tis in vain to batter, 
Too subtle for the airiest human head ; 
And yet who can believe it /——__—” 
Don JUAN, canto xi. st, 1. 
And see note thereto by Sir D. Brewster. 
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ingenious, and learned man, has written a book to prove 
that there is no such thing as matter, and that nothin ¢ 
exists but in idea; that you and I only fancy ourselves 
eating, drinking, and sleeping, you at Leipzig, and I at 
London, that we think we have flesh and blood, legs, arms, 
&c., but that we are only spirit. His arguments are, 
strictly speaking, unanswerable ; but yet I am so far from 
being convinced by them, that I am determined to go on 
to eat and drink, and walk and ride, in order to keep that 
matter, which I so mistakenly imagine my body at present 
to consist of, m as good plight as possible. Common sense, 
(which, in truth, is very uncommon) is the best sense I 
know of: abide by it, it will counsel you best. Read and 
hear, for your amusement, ingenious systems, nice questions 
subtilely agitated, with all the refinements that warm imagi- 
nations suggest; but consider them only as exercitations 
for the mind, and return always to settle with common 


sense. 


TALKING ABOUT DoMESTIC AFFAIRS, &C. 


CauTIousSLY avoid talking of either your own or other 
people’s domestic affairs. Yours are nothing to them, but 
tedious ; theirs are nothing to you. The subject is a tender 
one; and it is odds but you touch somebody or other’s sore 
place; for, in this case, there is no trusting to specious 
appearances, which may be, and often are, so contrary to 
the real situations of things, between men and their wives, 
parents and their children, seeming friends, &c., that, with 
the best intentions in the world, one often blunders dis- 
agreeably. 

Remember that the wit, humour, and jokes of most 
mixed companies are local. They thrive in that particular 
soil, but will not often bear transplanting. Every com- 
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pany is differently cireumstanced, has its particular cant 
and jargon, which may give occasion to wit and mirth 
within that circle, but would seem flat and insipid in any 
other, and therefore will not bear repeating. Nothing 
makes a man look sillier than a pleasantry not relished or 
not understood; and if he meets with a profound silence 
when he expected a general applause, or, what is worse, 
if he is desired to explain the bon mot, his awkward and 
embarrassed situation is easier imagined than described. 
A propos of repeating, take great care never to repeat (I 
do not mean here the pleasantries) in one company what 
you hear in another. Things seemingly indifferent may, 
by circulation, have much graver consequences than you 
would imagine. Besides, there is a general tacit trust in 
conversation, by which a man is obliged not to report any- 
thing out of it, though he is not immediately enjoined 
secrecy. A retailer of this kind is sure to draw himself 
into a thousand scrapes and discussions, and to be shyly 
and uncomfortably received wherever he goes. 


First IMPRESSIONS. 


Men, as well as women, are much oftener led by their 
hearts than by their understandings. The way to the heart 
is through the senses; please their eyes and their ears, and 
the work is half done. I have frequently known a man’s 
fortune decided for ever by his first address. If it is pleasing, 
people are hurried involuntarily into a persuasion that he 
has a merit, which possibly he has not; as, on the other 
hand, if it is ungraceful, they are immediately prejudiced 
against him, and unwilling to allow him the merit which, 
it may be, he has. Nor is this sentiment so unjust and 
unreasonable as at first it may seem; for, if a man has 
parts, he must know of what infinite consequence it is to 
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him to have a graceful manner of speaking, and a genteel 
and pleasing address: he will cultivate and improve them 
to the utmost. 


APPEARANCES AND REALITIES. 


MANKIND is more governed by appearances than by 
realities; and, with regard to opinion, one had better be 
really rough and hard, with the appearance of gentleness 
and softness, than just the reverse. Few people have 
penetration enough to discover, attention enough to ob- 
serve, or even concern enough to examine beyond the ex- 
terior ; they take their notions from the surface, and go no 
deeper; they commend, as the gentlest and best-natured 
man in the world, that man who has the most engaging 
exterior manner, though possibly they have been but once 
in his company. An air, a tone of voice, a composure of 
countenance to mildness and softness, which are all easily 
acquired, do the business, and, without farther examination, 
and possibly with the contrary qualities, that man is 
reckoned the gentlest, the modestest, and the best-natured 
man alive. Happy the man who, with a certain fund of 
parts and knowledge, gets acquainted with the world early 
enough to make it his bubble, at an age when most people 
are the bubbles of the world! for that is the common case 
of youth. They grow wiser when it is too late; and, 
ashamed and vexed at having been bubbles so long, too 
often turn knaves at last. Do not, therefore, trust to ap- 
pearances and outside yourself, but pay other people with 
them, because you may be sure that nine in ten of man- 
kind do, and ever will, trust to them. This is by no means 
a criminal or blameable simulation, if not used with an ill 
intention. I am by no means blameable in desiring to 
have other people’s good word, good will, and affection, if 
I do not mean to abuse them. 


» 
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MEMOIRS OF THE CARDINAL DE ReETz.—ASSEMBLING THE 
PEOPLE, &C. 


T HAVE more than once recommended to you the Memoirs 
of the Cardinal de Retz, and to attend particularly to the 
political reflections interspersed in that excellent work. I 
will now preach a little upon two or three of those texts. 
In the disturbances at Paris, Monsieur de Beaufort, who 
was a very popular, though a very weak man, was the 
Cardinal’s tool with the populace. Proud of his popularity, 
he was always for assembling the people of Paris together, 
thinking that he made a great figure at the head of them. 
The Cardinal, who was factious enough, was wise enough, 
at the same time, to avoid gathering the people aie 
except when there was occasion, and when he had some- 
thing particular for them to do. However, he could not 
always check Monsieur de Beaufort, who, having assembled 
them once very unnecessarily, and without any determined 
object, they ran riot, would not be kept within bounds by 
their leaders, and did their cause a great deal of harm, 
upon which the Cardinal observes, most judiciously, Que 
Monsieur de Beaufort ne scavoit pas, que qui assemble le 
pewple, Vémeut. It is certain that great numbers of people 
met together, animate each other, and will do something, 
either good or bad, but oftener bad; and the respective 
individuals, who were separately very quiet, when met 
together in numbers, grow tumultuous as a body, and ripe 
for any mischief that may be pointed out to them by the 
leaders ; and, if their leaders have no business for them, 
they will find some for themselves. The demagogues, or 
leaders of public factions, should therefore be very careful 
not to assemble the people unnecessarily, and without a 
settled and well-considered object. Besides that by making 
those popular assemblies too frequent, they make them 
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likewise too familiar, and consequently less respected by 
their enemies. Observe any meeting of people, and you 
will always find their eagerness and impetuosity rise or 
fall in proportion to their numbers. When the numbers 
are very great, all sense and reason seem to subside, and 
one sudden frenzy to seize on all, even the coolest of them. 

Another very just observation of the Cardinal’s, is, That 
_ the things which happen in our own times, and which we 
see ourselves, do not surprise us near so much as the things 
which we read of in times past, though not in the least more 
extraordinary ; and adds, that he is persuaded that when 
Caligula made his horse a consul, the people of Rome, at 
that time, were not greatly surprised at it, having neces- 
sarily been in some degree prepared for it, by an insensible 
gradation of extravagancies from the same quarter. This 
is so true, that we read every day, with astonishment, 
things which we see every day without surprise. We 
wonder at the intrepidity of a Leonidas, a Codrus, and a 
Curtius, and are not the least surprised to hear of a sea- 
captain who has blown up his ship, his crew, and himself, 
that they might not fall into the hands of the enemies of his 
country. I cannot help reading of Porsenna and Regulus 
with surprise and reverence, and yet I remember that I 
saw, without either, the execution of Shepherd,! a boy of 
eighteen years old, who intended to shoot the late king, 
and who would have been pardoned, if he would have ex- 
pressed the least sorrow for his intended crime; but, on 
the contrary, he declared that if he was pardoned, he would 
attempt it again; that he thought it a duty which he owed 
his country ; and that he died with pleasure for having 


1 James Shepherd, a coach-maker’s apprentice. Mr. Leake, a non- 
juring clergyman, to whom he had opened his design by letter, gave 
such information as led to his arrest and conviction, and he was ex- 
ecuted at Tyburn in March, 1718—Mahon. 
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endeavoured to perform it. Reason equals Shepherd to 
Regulus; but prejudice, and the recency of the fact, make 
Shepherd a common malefactor, and Regulus a hero. 

Examine carefully, and reconsider all your notions of 
things ; analyze them, and discover their component parts, 
and see if habit and prejudice are not the principal ones ; 
weigh the matter upon which you are to form your opinion, 
in the equal and impartial scales of reason. It is not to be 
conceived how many people, capable of reasoning if they 
would, live and die in a thousand errors, from laziness ; 
they will rather adopt the prejudices of others, than give 
themselves the trouble of forming opinions of their own. 
They say things, at first, because other people have said 
them, and then they persist in them, because they have 
said them themselves. 

The last observation that I shall now mention, of the 
Cardinal’s, is, “ That a secret is more easily kept by a good 
many people than one commonly imagines.” By this he > 
means a secret of importance, among people interested in 
the keeping of it. And itis certain that people of business 
know the importance of secrecy, and will observe it, where 
they are concerned in the event. And the Cardinal does 
not suppose that anybody is silly enough to tell a secret, 
merely from the desire of telling it, to any one that is not 
some way or other interested in the keeping of it, and con- 
cerned in the event. To go and tell any friend, wife, or 
mistress, any secret with which they have nothing to do, 
is discovering to them such an unretentive weakness, as 
must convince them that you will tell it to twenty others, 
and consequently that they may reveal it without the 
risk of being discovered. But a secret properly communi- 
cated only to those who are to be concerned in the thing 
in question, will probably be kept by them, though they 
should be a good many. Little secrets are commonly told 
again, but great ones generally kept. 
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PREJUDICES. 


My first prejudice (for I do not mention the prejudices of 
boys and women, such as hobgoblins, ghosts, dreams, 
spilling salt, &e¢.) was my classical enthusiasm, which I 
received from the books I read, and the masters who ex- 
plained them to me. I was convinced there had been no 
common sense nor common honesty in the world for these 
last fifteen hundred years, but that they were totally ex- 
tinguished with the ancient Greek and Roman govern- 
ments. Homer and Virgil could have no faults, because 
they were ancient; Milton and Tasso could have no merit, 
because they were modern. And I could almost have said, 
with regard to the ancients, what Cicero, very absurdly 
and unbecomingly for a philosopher, says with regard to 
Plato, Cum quo errare malim quam cum alias recite 
sentire. Whereas now, without any extraordinary effort 
of genius, I have discovered that nature was the same 
three thousand years ago as it is at present; that men 
were but men then as well as now; that modes and cus- 
toms vary often, but that human nature is always the same. 
And J can no more suppose that men were better, braver, 
or wiser, fifteen hundred or three thousand years ago, than 
I can suppose that the animals or vegetables were better 
then than they are now. I dare assert, too, in defiance of 
the favourers of the ancients, that, Homer’s hero, Achilles, 
was both a brute and a scoundrel, and consequently an 
improper character for the hero of an epic poem: he had 
so little regard for his country, that he would not act 
in defence of it, because he had quarrelled with Aga- 
memnon about a w—e; and then afterwards, animated by 
private resentment only, he went about killing people 
basely, I will call it, because he knew himself invulnerable ; 
and yet, invulnerable as he was, he wore the strongest 
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armour in the world, which I humbly apprehend to be a 
blunder, for a horse-shoe clapped to his vulnerable heel 
would have been sufficient. On the other hand, with sub- 
mission to the favourers of the moderns, I assert with Mr. 
Dryden, that the devil is in truth the hero of Milton’s 
poem; his plan, which he lays, pursues, and at last exe- 
cutes, being the subject of the poem. From all which 
considerations I impartially conclude that the ancients had 
their excellencies and their defects, their virtues, and their 
vices, just like the moderns: pedantry and affectation of 
learning, decide clearly in favour of the former ; vanity and 
ignorance, as peremptorily in favour of the latter. Re- 
ligious prejudices kept pace with my classical ones; and 
there was a time when I thought it impossible for the 
honestest man in the world to be saved, out of the pale of 
the church of England: not considering that matters of 
opinion do not depend upon the will; and that it is as 
natural, and as allowable, that another man should differ 
in opinion from me, as that I should differ from him; and 
that, if we are both sincere, we are both blameless, and 
should consequently have mutual indulgence for each other. 

The next prejudices I adopted, were those of the beaw 
monde, in which, as I was determined to shine, I took 
what are commonly called the genteel vices to be necessary. 
I had heard them reckoned so, and, without further inqtiry, 
I believed it, or, at least, should have been ashamed to 
have denied it, for fear of exposing myself to the ridicule of 
those whom I considered as the models of fine gentlemen. 
But I am now neither ashamed nor afraid to assert that 
those genteel vices, as they are falsely called, are only so 
many blemishes in the character of even a man of the 
world, and what is called a fine gentleman, and degrade 
him in the opinions of those very people to whom he hopes 
* to recommend himself by them. Nay, this prejudice often 
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extends so far, that I have known people pretend to vices 
they had not, instead of carefully concealing those they 
had. 

Use and assert your own reason; reflect, examine, and 
analyse everything, in order to form a sound and mature 
judgment; let no ovros eda impose upon your understand- 
ing, mislead your actions, or dictate your conversation. 
Be early, what, if you are not, you will, when too late, 
wish you had been. Consult your reason betimes: I do 
not say, that it will always prove an unerring guide; for 
human reason is not infallible; but it will prove the 
least erring guide that you can follow. Books and con- 
versation may assist it; but adopt neither, blindly and 
implicitly: try both by that best rule, which God has 
given to direct us, reason. Of all the troubles do not 
decline, as many people do, that of thinking. The herd 
of mankind can hardly be said to think; their notions are 
almost all adoptive; and, in general, I believe it is better 
that it should be so; as such common prejudices contri- 
bute more to order and quiet, than their own separate 
reasonings would do, uncultivated and unimproved as they 
are. We have many of those useful prejudices in this 
country, which I should be very sorry to see removed. 
The good Protestant conviction, that the Pope is both 
Antichrist, and the Whore of Babylon, is a more effectual 
preservative, in this country, against Popery, than all the 
solid and unanswerable arguments of Chillingworth. 

The idle story of the Pretender’s having been introduced 
in a warming-pan, into the Queen’s bed, though as desti- 
tute of all probability as of all foundation, has been much 
more prejudical to the cause of Jacobitism, than all that 
Mr. Locke and others have written to show the unreason- 
ableness and absurdity of the doctrines of indefeasible 
hereditary right, and unlimited passive obedience. And 
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that silly, sanguine notion, which is firmly entertained 
here, that one Englishman can beat three Frenchmen en- 
courages, and has sometimes enabled one Englishman, in 
reality, to beat two. 


It is a general prejudice, and has been propagated for 
these sixteen hundred years, that arts and sciences cannot 
flourish under an absolute government; and that genius 
must necessarily be cramped where freedom is restrained. 
This sounds plausible, but is false in fact. Mechanic arts, 
as agriculture, manufactures, &c., will indeed be dis- 
couraged, where the profits and property are, from the 
nature of the government, insecure. But why the 
despotism of a government should cramp the genius of a 
mathematician, an astronomer, a poet, or an orator, I con- 
fess I never could discover. It may indeed deprive the 
poet, or the orator, of the liberty of treating of certain 
subjects in the manner they would wish; but it leaves 
them subjects enough to exert genius upon, if they have it. 
Can an author with reason complain that he is cramped 
and shackled, if he is not at liberty to publish blasphemy, 
bawdry, or sedition? all which are equally prohibited in 
the freest governments, if they are wise and well-regulated 
ones. This is the present general complaint of the French 
authors ; but, indeed, chiefly of the bad ones. No wonder, 
say they, that England produces so many ereat geniuses ; 
people there may think as they please, and publish 
what they think. Very true; but who hinders-them from 
thinking as they please? If, indeed, they think in a 
manner destructive of all religion, morality, or good man- 
ners or to the disturbance of the state ; an absolute govern- 
ment will certainly more effectually prohibit them from, 
or punish them for publishing such thoughts, than a free 
one could do. But how does that cramp the genius of an 
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epic, dramatic, or lyric poet ? or how does it corrupt the 
eloquence of an orator, in the pulpit or at the bar? The 
number of good French authors, such as Corneille, Racine, 
Moliére, Boileau, and La Fontaine, who seemed to dispute 
it with the Augustan age, flourished under the despotism 
of Lewis XIV.; and the celebrated authors of the Augus- 
tan age did not shine, till after the fetters were rivetted 
~upon the Roman people, by that cruel and worthless Em- 
peror. The revival of letters was not owing, either, to 
any free government, but to the encouragement and pro- 
tection of Leo X. and Francis I.; the one as absolute a 
- Pope, and the other as despotic a prince as ever reigned. 
Do not mistake, and imagine, that while I am only ex- 
posing a prejudice, [ am speaking in favour of arbitrary 
power; which from my soul I abhor, and look upon as a 


gross and criminal violation of the natural rights of man- 
kind. 


A VULGAR MAN. 


A VULGAR man is captious and jealous; eager and impetu- 
ous about trifles. He suspects himself to be slighted, thinks 
everything that is said meant at him: if the company 
happens to laugh, he is persuaded they laugh at him; he 
erows angry and testy, says something very impertinent, 
and draws himself into a scrape, by showing what he calls 
a proper spirit, and asserting himself. A man of fashion 
does not suppose himself to be either the sole or principal 
object of the thoughts, looks, or words of the company ; 
and never suspects that he is either slighted or laughed at, 
unless he is conscious that he deserves it. And if (which 
very seldom happens) the company is absurd or ill-bred 
enough to do either, he does not care two pence, unless the 
insult be so gross and plain as to require satisfaction of 
another kind. As he is above trifles, he is never vehement 
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and eager about them ; and, wherever they are concerned, 
rather acquiesces than wrangles. A vulgar man’s conver- 
sation always savours strongly of the lowness of his edu- 
cation and company. It turns chiefly upon his domestic 
affairs, his servants, the excellent order he keeps in his 
own family, and the little anecdotes of the neighbourhood ; 
all which he relates with emphasis as interesting matters. 
He is a man gossip. 

Vulgarism in language is the next, and distinguishing . 
characteristic of bad company and a bad education. A man 
of fashion avoids nothing with more care than that. Pro-_ 
verbial expressions and trite sayings are the flowers of the 
rhetoric of a vulgar man. Would he say that men differ 
in their tastes: he both supports and adorns that opinion, 
by the good old saying, as he respectfully calls it, that 
what is one man’s meat is another man’s poison. If any 
body attempts being smart, as he calls it upon him; he 
gives them tit for tat, aye, that he does. He has always 
some favourite word for the time being, which, for the sake 
of using often, he commonly abuses. Such as vastly angry, 
vastly kind, vastly handsome, and vastly ugly. Even his 
pronunciation of proper words carries the mark of the beast 
along with it. He calls the earth yearth ; he is obleiged, 
not obliged to you. He goes to wards, and not towards 
such a place. He sometimes affects hard words, by way 
of ornament, which he always mangles like a learned 
woman. A man of fashion never has recourse to proverbs 
and vulgar aphorisms, uses neither favourite words‘nor hard 
words, but takes great care to speak very correctly and 
grammatically, and to pronounce properly, that is, accord- 
ing to the usage of the best companies. 

An awkward address, ungraceful attitudes and actions, 
and a certain left-handiness (if I may use that word) loudly 
proclaim low education and low company ; for it is impos- 
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sible to suppose that a man can have frequented good com- 
pany without having catched something, at least of their 
air and motions. A new-raised man is distinguished in a 
regiment by his awkwardness, but he must be impenetra- 
bly dull if, in a month or two’s time, he cannot perform at 
least the common manual exercise, and look like a soldier. 
The very accoutrements of a man of fashion are grievous 
incumbrances to a vulgar man. He is at a loss what todo 
with his hat, when it is not upon his head; his cane (if 
unfortunately he wears one) is at perpetual war with every 
cup of tea or coffee he drinks, destroys them first, and then 
accompanies them in their fall. His sword is formidable 
only to his own legs, which would possibly carry him fast 
enough out of the way of any sword but his own. His 
clothes fit him so ill, and constrain him so much, that he 
seems rather their prisoner than their proprietor. He pre- 
sents himself in company like a criminal in a court of 
justice ; his very air condemns him; and people of fashion 
will no more connect themselves with the one, than people 
of character will with the other. This repulse drives and 
sinks him into low company, a gulph from whence no man, 
after a certain age, ever emerged. 

Les maniéres nobles et wisées, la tournure dun honme 
de condition, le ton de la bonne compagnie, les Graces, le 
je ne scais quot qui plait, are as necessary to adorn and 
introduce your intrinsic merit and knowledge, as the polish 
is to the diamond, which, without that polish, would never 
be worn, whatever it might weigh. Do not imagine that 
these accomplishments are only useful with women; they 
are much more so with men. In a public assembly 
what an advantage has a graceful speaker, with genteel 
motions, a handsome figure, and a liberal air, over one, 
who shall speak full as much good sense, but destitute of 
these ornaments? In business, how prevalent are the 
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eraces, how detrimental is the want of them? By the 
help of these I have known some men refuse favours less 
offensively than others granted them. The utility of them 
in courts, and negotiations, is inconceivable. You gain the 
hearts, and consequently the secrets, of nine in ten that — 
you have to do with, in spite even of their prudence ; which 
will, nine times in ten, be the dupe of their hearts and of 
their senses. Consider the importance of these things as 
they deserve, and you will not lose one moment in the 
pursuit of them. 


PERFECTION. 


The most disagreeable composition that I know in the 
world, is that of strong animal spirits, with a cold genius. 
Such a fellow is troublesomely active, frivolously busy, 
foolishly lively; talks much, with little meaning, and 
laughs more, with less reason: whereas, in my opinion, a 
warm and lively genius, with a cool constitution, is the 
perfection of human nature. 


Human Nature. LA RoOCHEFOUCAULT. 


Man is a composition of so many, and such various in- 
gredients, that it requires both time and care to analyse 
him: for though we have all the same ingredients in our 
general composition, as reason, will, passions, and appe- 
tites ; yet the different proportions and combinations of 
them in each individual, produce that infinite variety of 
characters, which, in some particular or other, distinguishes 
every individual from another. Reason ought to direct 
the whole, but seldom does. And he who addresses him- 
self singly to another man’s reason, without endeavouring 
to engage is heart in his interest also, is no more likely 
to succeed than a man who should apply only to a king’s 
nominal minister, and neglect his favourite. I will 
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recommend to your attentive perusal two books, which 
will let you as much into the characters of men as books 
can do. I mean, Les Réflewions Morales de Monsieur de 
la Rochefoucault, and Les Caractéres de La Bruyére : 
but remember, at the same time, that I only recommend 
them to you as the best general maps to assist you in 
your journey, and not as marking out every particular 
turning and winding that you will meet with. There your 
own sagacity and observation must come to their aid. 

La Rochefoucault is, I know, blamed, but I think with- 
out reason, for deriving all our actions from the source of 
self-love. For my own part, I see a great deal of truth 
and no harm at all in that opinion. It is certain that we 
seek our own happiness in ‘every thing we do; and it is 
as certain that we can only find it in doing well, and in 
conforming all our actions to the rule of right reason 
which is the great law of Nature. It is only a mistaken 
self-love that is a blameable motive, when we take the 
immediate and indiscriminate gratification of a passion, or 
appetite, for real happimess. But am I blameable, if I do 
a good action, upon account of the happiness which that 
honest consciousness will give me? Surely not. On the 
contrary, that pleasing consciousness 1s a proof of my virtue. 
The reflection, which is the most censured in Monsieur 
de la Rochefoucault’s book, as a very ill-natured one, is 
this: On trouve dans le malheur de son meilleur ame, 
quelque chose qui ne déplait pas And why not? Why 
may I not feel a very tender and real concern for the mis- 
fortune of my friend, and yet at the same time feel a 
pleasing consciousness at having discharged my duty to 


1“ Dans Vadversité de nos meilleurs amis nous trouvons toujours 
quelque chose qui ne nous déplait pas.” Edit. 1665, no. 99, This 
is one of the maxims suppressed by La Rochefoucault in the later 
editions of his book. 
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him, by comforting and assisting him to the utmost of my 
power in that misfortune? Give me but virtuous actions, 
and I will not quibble and chicane about the motives. 
And I will give anybody their choice of these two truths, 
which amount to the same thing: he who loves himself 
best is the honestest man; or, the honestest man loves 
himself best. 

The characters of La Bruyére are pictures from the life ; 
most of them finely drawn, and highly coloured. Furnish 
your mind with them first; and when you meet with 
their likeness, as you will every day, they will strike you 
the more. You will compare every feature with the 
original ; and both will reciprocally help you to discover 
the beauties and the blemishes. 


THE REAL VALUE OF MEN AND THINGS. 


Youna people are very apt to over-rate both men and 
things, from not being enough acquainted with them. In 
proportion as you come to know them better you will value 
them less. You will find that reason, which always ought 
to direct mankind, seldom does, but that passions and 
weaknesses commonly usurp its seat, and rule in its stead. 
You will find that the ablest have their weak sides too, and 
are only comparatively able, with regard to the still weaker 
herd; having fewer weaknesses themselves, they are able 
to avail themselves of the innumerable ones of the gener- 
ality of mankind: being more masters of themselves, they 
become more easily masters of others. They address them- 
selves to their weaknesses, their senses, their passions ; 
never to their reason, and consequently seldom fail of suc- 
cess. But then analyse those great, those governing, and, 
as the vulgar imagine, those perfect characters, and you will 
find the great Brutus a thief in Macedonia, the great Cardi- 
nal de Richelieu a jealous poetaster, and the great Duke of 
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Marlborough a miser. Till you come to know mankind by 
your own experience, | know no thing, nor no man, that 
can in the meantime bring you so well acquainted with 
them as le Duc de la Rochefoucault. His little book of 
maxims, which I would advise you to look into, for some 
moments at least, every day of your life, is, I fear, too like, 
and too exact a picture of human nature. I own it seems 
to degrade it, but yet my experience does not convince me 
that it degrades it unjustly. 


- KNOWLEDGE OF THE WoRLD.—MANNERS. 
A KNOWLEDGE very useful at all ages, very rare at yours: 
it seems as if it were nobody’s business to communicate it 
to young men. Their masters teach them singly, the 
languages or the sciences of their several departments, and 
are indeed generally incapable of teaching them the world: 
their parents are often so too, or at least neglect doing it, 
either from avocations, indifference, or from an opinion 
that throwing them into the world (as they call it) is the 
best way of teaching it them. This last notion is in a great 
degree true; that is, the world can, doubtless, never be well 
known by theory; practice is absolutely necessary; but 
surely it is of great use to a young man, before he sets out for 
that country, full of mazes, windings, and turnings, to have at 
least a general map of it,made bysome experienced traveller. 

There is.a certain dignity of manners absolutely neces- 
sary to make.even the most valuable character either re- 
spected or respectable. 

Horse-play, romping, frequent and loud fits of laughter, 
jokes, waggery, and indiscriminate familiarity, will sink 
both merit and knowledge into a degree of contempt. 
They compose at most a merry fellow; and a merry fellow 
was never yet a respectable man. Indiscriminate famili- 
avity either offends your superiors, or else dubbs you their 
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dependent and led captain. It gives your inferiors just, 
but troublesome and improper claims of equality. A joker 
ig near akin to a buffoon; and neither of them is the least 
related to wit. Whoever is admitted or sought for in 
company upon any other account than that of his merit 
and manners, is never respected there, but only made use 
of. We will have such-a-one, for he sings prettily; we 
will invite such-a-one to a ball, for he dances well; we will 
have such-a-one at supper, for he is always joking and 
laughing ; we will ask another, because he plays deep at all 
games, or because he can drink a great deal. These are all 
vilifying distinctions, mortifying preferences, and exclude 
all ideas of esteem and regard. Whoever is had (as it is 
called) in company, for the sake of any one thing singly, is 
singly that thing, and will never be considered in any other 
light, consequently never respected, let his merits be what 
they will. 

This dignity of manners, which I recommend so much to 
you, is not only as different from pride as true courage is 
from blustering, or true wit from joking, but is absolutely 
inconsistent with it, for nothing vilifies and degrades more 
than pride. The pretensions of the proud man are oftener 
treated with sneer and contempt than with indignation : as 
we offer ridiculously too little to a tradesman who asks 
ridiculously too much for his goods, but we do not haggle 
with one who only asks a just and reasonable price. 

Abject flattery and indiscriminate assentation degrade, as 
much as indiscriminate contradiction and noisy debate dis- 
gust; but a modest assertion of one’s own opinion, and 
a complaisant acquiescence in other people’s, preserve 
dignity. 

Vulgar, low expressions, awkward motions and address, 
vilify, as they imply either a very low turn of mind, or low 
education. and low company. 
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Frivolous curiosity about trifles, and a laborious attention 
to little objects, which neither require nor deserve a 
moment’s thought, lower a man, who from thence is thought 
(and not unjustly) incapable of great matters. Cardinal de 
Retz, very sagaciously, marked out Cardinal Chigi for a 
little mind, from the moment that he told him he had wrote 
three years with the same pen, and that it was an excellent 
good one still? 

A certain degree of exterior seriousness in looks and 
motions, gives dignity, without excluding wit and decent 
cheerfulness, which are always serious themselves. A 
constant smirk upon the face, and a whiffling activity of the 
body, are strong indications of futility. Whoever is in a 
hurry, shows that the thing he is about is too big for him. 
Haste and hurry are very different things. 

T have only mentioned some of those things which may, 
and do, in the opinion of the world, lower and sink charac- 
ters, in other respects valuable enough; but I have taken 
no notice of those that affect and sink the moral character. 
They are sufficiently obvious. A man who has patiently 
been kicked, may as well pretend to courage as a man 
blasted by vices and crimes may to dignity of any kind. 
But an exterior decency and dignity of manners will even 
keep such a man longer from sinking than otherwise he 
would be: of such consequence is the ro mpezov, even 
though affected and put on! Pray read frequently, and 
with the utmost attention; nay, get by heart if you can, 
that incomparable chapter in Cicero’s Offices, upon the 
ro mperoy, or the Decorum. It contains whatever is 
necessary for the dignity of manners. 

1 Tn a subsequent letter Chesterfield says :—“ There was a pope, I 
think it was Pope Chigi, who was justly ridiculed for his attention 
to little things and his inability in great ones, and therefore called 


maximus in ninimis and minimus in maximis. Why ? because he 
attended to little things when he had great ones to do. 
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COMPLAISANCE. 


Vick and ignorance are the only things I know which one 
ought to be ashamed of; keep but clear of them and you 
may go anywhere without fear or concern. I have known 
some people who, from feeling the pain and inconveniences 
of this mawvaise honte, have rushed into the other extreme, 
and turned impudent, as cowards sometimes grow desperate 
from the excess of danger; but this too is carefully to be 
avoided, there being nothing more generally shocking than 
impudence. The medium between these two extremes 
marks out the well-bred man; he feels himself firm and 
easy in all companies; is modest without being bashful, 
and steady without being impudent. If he is a stranger 
he observes with care the manners and ways of the people 
the most esteemed at that place, and conforms to them with 
complaisance. Instead of finding fault with the customs of 
that place, and telling the people that the English ones are 
a thousand times better (as my countrymen are very apt to 
do), he commends their table, their dress, their houses, and 
their manners, a little more, it may be, than he really 
thinks they deserve. But this degree of complaisance is 
neither criminal nor abject, and is but a small price to pay 
for the good-will and affection of the people you converse 
with. As the generality of people ave weak enough to be 
pleased with these little things, those who refuse to please 
them so cheaply are, inmy mind, weaker than they. 


KNAVES AND FOOLS. 


In the mass of mankind, I fear, there is too great a majority 
of fools and knaves, who, singly from their number, must 
to a certain degree be respected, though they are by no 
means respectable. Andaman, who will show every knave 
or fool that he thinks him such, will engage in a most 
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ruinous war against numbers much superior to those that 
he and his allies can bring into the field. Abhor a knave 
and pity a fool in your heart, but let neither of them un- 
necessarily see that you do so. -Some complaisance and 
attention to fools is prudent, and not mean, as a silent 
abhorrence of individual knaves is often necessary and not 


eriminal. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


To know mankind well requires full as much attention and 
application as to know books, and, it may be, more sagacity 
and discernment. I am, at this time, acquainted with many 
elderly people who have all passed their whole lives in the 
great world, but with such levity and inattention that they 
know no more of it now than they did at fifteen. Do not 
flatter yourself, therefore, with the thoughts that you can 
acquire this knowledge in the frivolous chit-chat of idle 
companies: no, you must go much deeper than that; you 
must look into people as well as at them. Almost all 
people are born with all the passions, to a certain degree, 
but almost every man has a prevailing one, to which the 
others are subordinate. Search every one for that ruling 
passion ; pry into the recesses of his heart, and observe the 
different workings of the same passion in different people ; 
and, when you have found out the prevailing passion of 
any man, remember never to trust him where that passion 
is concerned. ‘Work upon him by it, if you please, but be 
upon your guard yourself against it, whatever professions 
he may make you. 

Search, therefore, with the greatest care, into the charac- 
ters of all those whom you converse with ; endeavour to 
discover their predominant passions, their prevailing weak- 
nesses, their vanities, their follies, and their humours, with 


all the right and wrong, wise and silly springs of human 
6 
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actions, which make such inconsistent and whimsical beings 
of us rational creatures. A moderate share of penetration, 
with great attention, will infallibly make these necessary 
discoveries. This is the true knowledge of the world, and 
the world is a country which nobody ever yet knew by de- 
scription ; one must travel through it one’s self to be 
acquainted with it. The scholar, who in the dust of his 
closet talks or writes of the world, knows no more of it 
than that orator did of war who judiciously endeavoured to 
instruct Hannibal in it. Courts and camps are the only 
places to learn the world in: there alone all kinds of 
characters resort, and human nature is seen in all the 
various shapes and modes which education, custom, and 
habit give it, whereas in all other places one local mode 
generally prevails, and produces a seeming, though not a 
real, sameness of character. For example, one general mode 
distinguishes an university, another a trading town, a third 
a sea-port town, and so on; whereas at a capital, where the 
prince or the supreme power resides, some of all these 
various modes are to be seen, and seen in action too, exert- 
ing their utmost skill in pursuit of their several objects. 
Human nature is the same all over the world, but its opera- 
tions are so varied by education and habit that one must 
see it in all its dresses in order to be intimately acquainted 
with it. The passion of ambition, for instance, is the same 
in a courtier, a soldier, or an ecclesiastic, but from their 
different educations and habits they will take very different 
methods to gratify it. Civility, which is a disposition to 
accommodate and oblige others, is essentially the same in 
every country ; but good-breeding, as it is called, which is 
the manner of exerting that disposition, is different in 
almost every country, and merely local; and every man of 
sense imitates and conforms to that local good-breeding 
of the place which he is at. A conformity and flexibility 
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of manners is necessary in the course of the world, that. is, 
with regard to all things which are not wrong in them- 
selves. The versatile ingenium is the most useful of all; 
it can turn itself instantly frorn one object to another, 
assuming the proper manner for each. It can be serious 
with the grave, cheerful with the gay, and trifling with the 
frivolous. Endeavour by all means to acquire this talent, 
for it is a very great one. 


FLATTERY. 


Ir you would particularly gain the affection and friendship 
of particular people, whether men or women, endeavour to 
find out their predominant excellency, if they have one, 
and their prevailine weakness, which everybody has; and 
do justice to the one, and something more than justice to 
the other. Men have various objects in which they may 
excel, or at least would be thought to excel; and, though 
they love to hear justice done to them where they know that 
they excel, yet they are most and best flattered upon those 
points where they wish to excel, and yet are doubtful 
whether they do or not. As for example: Cardinal 
Richelieu, who was undoubtedly the ablest statesman of 
his time, or perhaps of any other, had the idle vanity of 
being thought the best poet too: he envied the great 
Corneille his reputation, and ordered a criticism to be 
written upon the “Cid.” Those, therefore, who flattered 
skilfully, said little to him of his abilities in state affairs, 
or at least: but e passant, and as it might naturally occur ; 
but the incense which they gave him, the smoke of which 
they knew would turn his head in their favour, was as a 
bel esprit and a poet. Why? Because he was sure of 
one excellency, and distrustful as to the other. You will 
easily discover every man’s prevailing vanity by observing 


his favourite topic of conversation, for every man talks 
€—2 
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most of what he has most a mind to be thought to excel 
in. Touch him but there and you touch him to the quick. 
The late Sir Robert Walpole (who was certainly an able 
man) was little open to flattery upon that head, for he was 
in no doubt himself about it; but his prevailing weakness 
was, to be thought to have a polite and happy turn to 
gallantry, of which he had undoubtedly less than any man 
living: it was his favourite and frequent subject of conver- 
sation, which proved, to those who had any penetration, 
that it was his prevailing weakness: and they applied to it 
with success. 

Women have, in general, but one object, which is their 
beauty, upon which scarce any flattery is too gross for them 
to swallow. Nature has hardly formed a woman ugly 
enough to be insensible to flattery upon her person ; if her 
face is so shocking that she must, in some degree, be con- 
scious of it, her figure and her air, she trusts, make ample 
amends for it. If her figure is deformed, her face, she 
thinks, counterbalances it. If they are both bad, she com- 
forts herself that she has graces, a certain manner, a je ne 
scais quoi, still more engaging than beauty. This truth is 
evident, from the studied and elaborate dress of the ugliest 
women in the world. An undoubted, uncontested, con- 
scious beauty is, of all women, the least sensible of flattery 
upon that head; she knows it is her due, and is, therefore, 
obliged to nobody for giving it her. She must be flattered 
upon her understanding, which, though she may possibly 
not doubt of herself, yet she suspects that men may distrust. 

Do not mistake me, and think that I mean to recommend 
to you abject and criminal flattery: no; flatter nobody’s 
vices or crimes; on the contrary, abhor and discourage 
them. But there is no living in the world without a com- 
plaisant indulgence for people’s weaknesses, and innocent, 
though ridiculous vanities. Jf a man has a mind to be 
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thought wiser, and a woman handsomer, than they really 
are, their error is a comfortable one to themselves, and an 
innocent one with regard to other people; and I would 
rather make them my friends by indulging them in it, than 
my enemies by endeavouring (and that to no purpose) to 
undeceive them. 

There are little attentions, likewise, which are infinitely 
engaging, and which sensibly affect that degree of pride 
and self-love which is inseparable from human nature, as 
they are unquestionable proofs of the regard and con- 
sideration which we have for the persons to whom we pay 
them. As for example: to observe the little habits, the 
likings, the antipathies, and the tastes of those whom we 
would gain ; and then take care to provide them with the 
one and to secure them from the other, giving them, 
genteelly, to understand that you had observed they lked 
such a dish or such a room, for which reason you had pre- 
pared it; or, on the contrary, that having observed they 
had an aversion to such a dish, a dislike to such a person, 
&c., you had taken care to avoid presenting them. Such 
attention to such trifles flatters self-love much more than 
ereater things, as it makes people think themselves almost 
the only objects of your thoughts and care. 


KNOWLEDGE OF MANKIND. 


WE must not suppose that, because a man is a rational 
animal, he will therefore always act rationally ; or because 
he has such or such a predominant passion, that he will 
act invariably and consequentially in the pursuit of it. 
No, we are complicated machines; and though we have 
one main-spring, that gives motion to the whole, we have 
an infinity of little wheels which, in their turns, retard, 
precipitate, and sometimes stop that motion. Let us ex- 
emplify. I will suppose ambition to be (as it commonly 
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is) the predominant passion of a minister of state, and I 
will suppose that minister to be an able one. Will he, 
therefore, invariably pursue the object of that predominant 
passion? May I be sure that he will do so and so because 
he ought? Nothing less. Sickness or low spirits may 
damp this predominant passion; humour and peevishness 
may triumph over it; inferior passions may, at times, sur- 
prise it and prevail. Is this ambitious statesman amorous? 
Indiscreet and unguarded confidences, made in tender mo- 
ments to his wife or his mistress, may defeat all his 
schemes. Is he avaricious? Some great lucrative object, 
suddenly presenting itself, may unravel all the work of 
his ambition. Is he passionate? Contradiction and pro- 
vocation—sometimes, it may be, too, artfully intended— 
may extort rash and inconsiderate expressions or actions 
destructive of his main object. Is he vain, and open to 
flattery 2? An artful, flattering favourite may mislead him ; 
and even laziness may, at certain moments, make him neg- 
lect or omit the necessary steps to that height at which he 
wants to arrive. Seek first, then, for the predominant 
passion of the character which you mean to engage and 
influence, and address yourself to it, but without defying 
or despising the inferior passions; get them in your interest 
too, for now and then they will have their turns. In 
many cases you may not have it in your power to contri-. 
bute to the gratification of the prevailing passion; then 
take the next best to your aid. There are many avenues 
to every man; and when you cannot get at him through 
the great one, try the serpentine ones, and you will arrive 
at last. 

There are two inconsistent passions which, however, 
frequently accompany each other like man and wife, and 
which, like man and wife too, are commonly clogs upon 
each other, I mean ambition and avarice: the latter is. 
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often the true cause of the former, and then is the pre- 
dominant passion. It seems to have been so in Cardinal 
Mazarin, who did anything, submitted to anything, and 
forgave anything, for the sake of. plunder. He loved and 
courted power like an usurer, because it carried profit 
along with it. Whoever should have formed his opinion 
or taken his measures singly from the ambitious part of Car- 
dinal Mazarin’s character, would have found himself often 
mistaken. Some, who had found this out, made their 
fortunes by letting him cheat them at play. On the 
contrary, Cardinal Richeliew’s prevailing passion seems tc 
have been ambition, and his immense riches only the 
natural consequences of that ambition gratified ; and yet I 
make no doubt but that ambition had now and then its turn 
with the former, and avarice with the latter. Richelieu, 
by-the-way, is so strong a proof of the inconsistency of 
human nature, that I cannot help observing to you 
that, while he absolutely governed both his king and 
his country, and was, in a great degree, the arbiter of 
the fate of all Europe, he was more jealous of the great 
reputation of Corneille than of the power of Spain, and 
more flattered with being thought (what he was not) the 
best poet, than at being thought (what he certainly was) 
the greatest statesman in Europe; and afiairs stood still 
while he was concerting the criticism upon the “Cid.” 
Could one think this possible if one did not know it 
to be true? ‘Though men are all of one composition, the 
several ingredients are so differently proportioned in each 
individual, that no two are exactly alike; and no one 
at all times like himself. The ablest man will some- 
times do weak things, the proudest man mean things, 
the honestest man ill things, and the wickedest man 
good ones. Study individuals then; and if you take, 
as you ought to do, their outlines from their prevailing 
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passion, suspend your last finishing strokes till you have 
attended to and discovered the operations of their inferior 
passions, appetites, and humours. A man’s general cha- 
racter may be that of the honestest man of the world: 
do not dispute it—you might be thought envious or 
ill-natured; but at the same time do not take this probity 
upon trust to such a degree as to put your life, fortune, 
or reputation in his power. This honest man may happen 
to be your rival in power, in interest, or in love—three 
passions that often put honesty to most severe trials, 
in which it is too often cast; but first analyze this honest 
man yourself, and then only you will be able to judge how 
far you may or may not with safety trust him. 

Women are much more like each other than men; 
they have, in truth, but two passions—vanity and love: 
these are their universal characteristics. An Agrippina 
may sacrifice them to ambition, or a Messalina to lust; 
but such instances are rare, and, in general, all they say 
and all they do tends to the gratification of their vanity or 
their love. He who flatters them most pleases them best, 
and they are most in love with him who they think is the 
most in love with them. No adulation is too strong for 
them, no assiduity too great, no simulation of passion too 
gross; as, on the other hand, the least word or action that 
can possibly be construed into a slight or contempt is 
unpardonable and never forgotten. Men are, in this 
respect, tender too, and will sooner forgive an injury than 
an insult. Some men are more captious than others, some 
are always wrong-headed ; but every man living has such 
ashare of vanity as to be hurt by marks of slight and 
contempt. Every man does not pretend to be a poet, a 
mathematician, or a statesman, and considered as such; 
but every man pretends to common sense, and to fill his 
place in the world with common decency, and consequently 
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does not easily forgive those negligences, inattentions, and 
slights which seem to call in question, or utterly deny him 
both these pretensions, 

Suspect, in general, those who remarkably affect any one 
virtue, who raise it above all others, and who, in a manner, 
intimate that they possess it exclusively. I say suspect 
them, for they are commonly impostors; but do not be sure 
that they are always so; for I have sometimes known saints 

really religious, blusterers really brave, reformers of man- 

ners really honest, and prudes really chaste. Pry into the 
recesses of their hearts yourself, as far as you are able, 
and never implicitly adopt a character upon common fame, 
which, though generally right as to the great outlines of 
characters, is always wrong In some particulars. 

- Be upon your guard against those who, upon very slight 
acquaintance, obtrude their unasked and unmerited friend- 
ship and confidence upon you, for they probably cram you 
with them only for their own eating; but, at the same 
time, do not roughly reject them upon that general sup- 
position. Examine further, and see whether those un- 
expected offers flow from a warm heart and a silly head, or 
from a designing head and a cold heart, for knavery and 
folly have often the same symptoms. In the first case 
there is no danger in accepting them valeant quantum 
valere possunt. In the latter case, it may be useful to 
seem to accept them, and artfully to turn the battery upon 
him who raised it. 

There is an incontinency of friendship among young fel- 
lows, who are associated by their mutual pleasures only, 
which has, very frequently, bad consequences. A parcel of 
warm hearts, and unexperienced heads, heated by convivial 
mirth, and possibly a little too much wine, vow, and really 
mean at the time, eternal friendships to each other, and in- 
discreetly pour out their whole souls in common, and with- 
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out the least reserve. These confidences are as indiscreetly 
repealed as they were made; for new pleasures, and new 
places, soon dissolve this ill-cemented connection; and 
then very ill uses are made of these rash confidences. Bear 
your part, however, in young companies; nay, excel, if you 
can, in all the social and convivial joy and festivity that 
become youth. Trust them with your love-tales if you 
please, but keep your serious views secret. Trust those 
only to some tried friend, more experienced than yourself, 
and who, being in a different walk of life from you, is not 
likely to become your rival; for I would not advise you to 
depend so much upon the heroic virtue of mankind, as to 
hope, or believe, that your competitor will ever be your 
friend as to the object of that competition. 

These are reserves and cautions very necessary to have, 


but very imprudent to show: the volto sciolto should ac- 
company them. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


A MAN of the best parts, and the greatest learning, if he 
does not know the world by his own experience and obser- 
vation, will be very absurd, and consequently very unwel- 
come in company. He may say very good things, but they 
will probably be so ill-timed, misplaced, or improperly 
addressed, that he had much better hold his tongue. Full 
of his own matter, and uninformed of, or inattentive to the 
particular circumstances and situations of the company, he 
vents it indiscriminately ; he puts some people out of coun- 
tenance, he shocks others, and frightens all, who dread what 
may come out next. 

A system-monger who, without knowing anything of the 
world by experience, has formed a system of it inhisdusty cell, 
lays it down, for example, that (from the general nature of 
mankind) flattery is pleasing. He will therefore flatter. But 
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how ? Why, indiscriminately. And, instead of repairing and 
heightening the piece judiciously, with soft colours and a de- 
licate pencil—with a coarse brush, and a great deal of white- 
wash, he daubs and besmears the piece he means to adorn. 
His flattery offends even his patron, and is almost too gross 
for his mistress. A man of the world knows the force of 
flattery as well as he does; but then he knows how, when, 
and where to give it; he proportions his dose to the consti- 
tution of the patient. He flatters by application, by infer- 
ence, by comparison, by hint, and seldom directly. In the 
course of the world there is the same difference, in every- 
thing, between system and practice. 


A man requires very little knowledge and experience of 
the world to understand glaring, high-coloured, and de- 
cided characters; they are but few, and they strike at first ; 
but to distinguish the almost imperceptible shades, and the 
nice gradations of virtue and vice, sense and folly, strength 
and weakness (of which characters are commonly com- 
posed), demands some experience, great observation, and 
minute attention. In the same cases most people do the 
same things, but with this material difference—upon which 
the success commonly turns—a man who hath studied the 
world knows when to time, and where to place them; he 
hath analyzed the characters he applies to, and adapted his 
address and his arguments to them: but a man of what is 
called plain good sense, who hath only reasoned by himself, 
and not acted with mankind, mistimes, misplaces, runs 
precipitately and bluntly at the mark, and falls upon his 
nose in the way. In the common manners of social life, 
every man of common sense hath the rudiments, the A BC 
of civility; he means not to offend, and even wishes to 
please ; and,if he hath any real merit, will be received and 
tolerated in good company. But that is far from being 
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enough, for though he may be received, he will never be 
desired ; though he does not offend, he will never be loved ; 
but, like some little, insignificant, neutral power, sur- 
rounded by great ones, he will neither be feared nor 
courted by any, but, by turns, invaded by all, whenever it 
is their interest. A most contemptible situation! Whereas 
aman who hath carefully attended to, and experienced the 
various workings of the heart and the artifices of the head, 
and who, by one shade, can trace the progression of the 
whole colour ; who can, at the proper times, employ all the 
several means of persuading the understanding, and en- 
gaging the heart, may and will have enemies, but will and 
must have friends; he may be opposed, but he will be 
supported too; his talents may excite the jealousy of some, 
but his engaging arts will make him beloved by many 
more; he will be considerable, he will be considered. 
Many different qualifications must conspire to form such 
aman, and to make him at once respectable and amiable, 
and the least must be joined to the greatest; the latter 
would be unavailing without the former, and the former 
would be futile and frivolous without the latter. Learning 
is acquired by reading books; but the much more neces- 
sary learning, the knowledge of the world, is only to be 
acquired by reading men, and studying all the various edi- 
tions of them. Many words in every language are gene- 
rally thought to be synonymous, but those who study the 
language attentively will find that there is no such thing ; 
they will discover some little difference, some distinction, 
between all those words that are vulgarly called synony- 
mous; one hath always more energy, extent, or delicacy, 
than another. It is the same with men; all are in general, 
and yet no two in particular, exactly alike. Those who 
have not accurately studied, perpetually mistake them; 


2 
they do not discern the shades and gradations that distin- 
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guish characters seemingly alike. Company, various com- 
pany, is the only school for this knowledge. 


Avoir du monde is, in my opinion, a very just and 
happy expression for having address, manners, and for 
knowing how to behave properly in all companies; and it 
implies very truly, that a man that hath not these ac- 
complishments is not of the world. Without them the 
best parts are inefficient, civility is absurd, and freedom 
offensive. A learned parson, rusting in his cell at Oxford 
or Cambridge, will reason admirably well upon the nature 
of man; will profoundly analyze the head, the heart, 
the reason, the will, the passions, the senses, the senti- 
ments, and all those subdivisions of we know not what; 
and yet, unfortunately, he knows nothing of man, for he 
hath not lived with him, and is ignorant of all the various 
modes, habits, prejudices, and tastes-that always influence, 
and often determine him. He views man as he does 
colours in Sir Isaac Newton’s prism, where only the capital 
ones are seen; but an experienced dyer knows all their 
various shades and gradations, together with the result of 
their several mixtures. Few men are of one plain, decided 
colour; most are mixed, shaded, and blended, and vary as 
much, from different situations, as changeable silks do 
from different lights. The man quia du monde, knows 
all this from his own experience and observation ; the con- 
ceited, cloistered philosopher knows nothing of it from his 
own theory ; his practice is absurd and improper; and he 
acts as awkwardly as a man would dance who had never 
seen others dance, nor learned of a dancing-master, but 
who had only studied the notes by which dances are now 
pricked down as well as tunes. Observe and imitate, then, 
the address, the arts, and the manners of those qui ont du 
monde: see by what methods they first make, and after- 
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wards improve, impressions in their favour. Those im- 
pressions are much oftener owing to little causes, than to 
intrinsic merit, which is less volatile, and hath not so 
sudden an effect. Strong minds have undoubtedly an 
ascendant over weak ones, as Galigai Maréchale d’Ancre 
very justly observed, when, to the disgrace and reproach of 
those times, she was executed for having governed Mary of 
Medicis by the arts of witchcraft and magic! But then 
ascendant is to be gained by degrees, and by those arts only 
which experience and the knowledge of the world teaches ; 
for few are mean enough to be bullied, though most are 
weak enough to be bubbled. I have often seen people of 
superior, governed by people of much inferior parts, with- 
out knowing or even suspecting that they were so governed. 
This can only happen when those people of inferior parts 
have more worldly dexterity and experience, than those 
they govern. They see the weak and unguarded part, and 
apply to it; they take it, and all the rest follows. Would 
you gain either men or women, and every man of sense 
desires to gain both, i faut dw monde. 

This knowledge of the world teaches us more particu- 
larly two things, both which are of infinite consequence, 
and to neither of which nature inclines us—I mean, the 
command of our temper, and of our countenance. A man 
who has no monde is inflamed with anger, or annihilated 
with shame at every disagreeable incident; the one makes 
him act and talk like a madman, the other makes him look 
like a fool. But a man who has dw monde, seems not to 
understand what he cannot or ought not to resent. If he 
makes a slip himself, he recovers it by his coolness, instead 
of plunging deeper by his confusion, like a stumbling horse. 
He is firm but gentle, and practises that most excellent 
maxim, swaviter in modo, fortiter in ve. The other is the 
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volto sciolto e pensieri stretti. People unused to the world 
have babbling countenances, and are unskilful enough to 
show what they have sense enough not to tell. In the 
course of the world a man must very often put on an easy, 
frank countenance, upon very disagreeable occasions; he 
must seem pleased when he is very much otherwise; he 
must be able to accost and receive with smiles those whom he 
would much rather meet with swords. In courts he must 
not turn himself inside out. All this may, nay must be 
done, without falsehood and treachery, for it must go no 
farther than politeness and manners, and must stop short 
of assurances and professions of simulated friendship. 
Good manners to those one does not love are no more a 
breach of truth than “your humble servant,” at the bottom 
of a challenge is; they are universally agreed upon, and 
understood to be things of course. They are necessary 
guards of the decency and peace of society ; they must only 
act defensively, and then not with arms poisoned with per- 
fidy. Truth, but not the whole truth, must be the invari- 
able principle of every man, who hath either religion, 
honour, or prudence. ‘Those who violate it may be cun- 
ning, but they are not able. Lies and perfidy are the 
refuge of fools and cowards. 


Young men are as apt to think themselves wise enough, 
as drunken men are to think themselves sober enough. 
They look upon spirit to be a much better thing than 
experience, which they call coldness. They are but half 
mistaken ; for though spirit without experience is dangerous, 
experience without spirit is languid and defective. Their 
union, which is very rare, is perfection. 

IT mean here, by the spirit of youth, only the vivacity 
and presumption of youth, which hinder them from seeing 
the difficulties or dangers of an undertaking; but I do not 
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mean what the silly vulgar call spirit, by which they are 
captious, jealous of their rank, suspicious of being under- 
valued, and tart (as they call it) in their repartees, upon 
the slightest occasions. This is an evil, and a very silly 
spirit, which should be driven out and transferred to a herd 
of swine. This is not the spirit of a man of fashion who 
has kept good company. 

People of an ordinary, low education, when they happen 
to fall into good-company, imagine themselves the only 
object of its attention; if the company whispers, it 1s to 
be sure concerning them; if they laugh, it is at them, 
and if anything ambiguous, that by the most forced in- 
terpretation can be applied to them, happens to be said, ° 
they are convinced that it was meant at them; upon 
which they grow out of countenance first and then angry. 
This mistake is very well ridiculed in the Stratagem,? 
where Scrub says, I believe they talked of me, for they 
laughed consumedly. A well-bred man seldom thinks,. 
but never seems to think himself slighted, undervalued, 
or laughed at in company, unless where it is so plainly 
marked out, that his honour obliges him to resent it in a 
proper manner; mais les honnetes gens ne se boudent 
jamais, I will admit that it is very difficult to command 
one’s self enough, to behave with ease, frankness, and 
good-breeding towards those who one knows dislike, 
slight, and injure one as far as they can without personal 
consequences; but I assert that it is absolutely necessary 
to do it: you must embrace the man you hate, if you 
cannot be justified in knocking him down, for otherwise 
you avow the injury, which you cannot revenge. A pru- 
dent cuckold (and there are many such at Paris) pockets 
his horns when he cannot gore with them, and will not 
add to the triumph of his maker by only butting with. 


1 Farquhar’s “ Beaux-Stratagem,” act. ili. sc. 1. 
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them ineffectually. A seeming ignorance is very often a 
most necessary part of worldly knowledge. It is, for 
instance, commonly advisable to seem ignorant of what 
people offer to tell you, and when they say, Have you 
not heard of such a thing ? to answer, No, and to let them 
go on, though you know it already. Some have a plea- 
sure in telling it, because they think they tell it well; 
others have a pride in it, as being the sagacious discoverers ; 
and many have a vanity in showing that they have been, 
though very undeservedly, trusted: all these would be 
disappointed, and consequently displeased, if you said 
Yes. Seem always ignorant (unless to one most intimate 
friend) of all matters of private scandal and defamation, 
though you should hear them a thousand times; for the 
parties affected always look upon the receiver to be almost. 
as bad as the thief: and, whenever they become the topic 
of conversation, seem to be a sceptic, though you are 
really a serious believer, and always take the extenuating 
part. But all this seeming ignorance should be joined to 
thorough and extensive private informations: and, indeed, 
it is the best method of procuring them; for most people 
have such a vanity in showing a superiority over others, 
though but for a moment, and in the merest trifles, that 
they will tell you what they should not, rather than not 
show that they can tell what you did not know; besides 
that such seeming ignorance will make you pass for in- 
curious, and consequently undesigning. However, fish 
for facts, and take pains to be well informed of everything 
that passes; but fish judiciously, and not always, nor 
indeed often, in the shape of direct questions, which always 
put people upon their guard, and often repeated, grow tire- 
some. But sometimes take the things that you would 
know, for granted, upon which somebody will kindly and 
officiously set you right: sometimes say that you have 
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heard so and so, and at other times seem to know more 
than you do, in order to know all that you want: but 
avoid direct questioning as much as you can. All these 
necessary arts of the world require constant attention, 
presence of mind, and coolness. Achilles, though in- 
vulnerable, never went to battle but completely armed. 


COMPLIANCE WITH MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


NoTHING is more engaging than a cheerful and easy con- 
formity to people’s particular manners, habits, and even 
weaknesses ; nothing (to use a vulgar expression) should 
come amiss to a young fellow. He should be, for good 
purposes, what Alcibiades was commonly for bad ones, a 
Proteus, assuming with ease, and wearing with cheerful- 
ness, any shape. Heat, cold, luxury, abstinence, gravity, 
gaiety, ceremony, easiness, learning, trifling, business, and 
pleasure, are modes which he should be able to take, lay 
aside, or change occasionally, with as much ease as he 
would take or lay aside his hat. All this is only to be 
acquired by use and knowledge of the world, by keeping a 
great deal of company, analyzing every character, and in- 
sinuating yourself into the familarity of various acquaint- 
ance. <A right, a generous ambition to make a figure in 
the world, necessarily gives the desire of pleasing; the 
desire of pleasing points out, to a great degree, the means 
of doing it; and the art of pleasing is, in truth, the art of 
rising, of distinguishing one’s self, of making a figure and 
a fortune in the world. 


Our self-love is mortified when we think our opinions, 
and even our tastes, customs, and dresses, either arraigned 
or condemned; as, on the contrary, it is tickled and 
flattered by approbation. I will give you a remarkable 
instance of this kind. The famous Earl of Shaftesbury, 
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in the flagitious reign of Charles the Second, while he was 
chancellor, had a mind to be a favourite as well as a 
minister of the king; in order therefore to please his 
majesty, whose prevailing passion was women, my lord 
kept a w—e, whom he had no occasion for, and made no 
manner of use of. The king soon heard of it, and asked 
him if it was true; he owned it was, but that, though he 
kept that one woman, he had several others besides, for 
he loved variety. A few days afterwards the king, at his 
public levée, saw Lord Shaftesbury at some distance, and 
said in the circle, “One would not think that that Little, 
weak man is the greatest whore-master in England, but I 
can assure you that he is.” Upon Lord Shaftesbury’s 
coming into the circle, there was a general smile; the 
king said, “This is concerning you, my lord.” “Me, 
sir ?” answered the chancellor with some surprise. “Yes, 
you,” answered the king, “for I had just said that you 
were the greatest whore-master in England: is it not 
true?’ “Of a subject, sir,” replied Lord Shaftesbury, 
“perhaps I am.” -It is the same in everything; we think 
a difference of opinion, of conduct, of manners, a tacit re- 
proach, at least, upon our own; we must therefore use 
ourselves to a ready conformity to whatever is neither 
criminal nor dishonourable. Whoever differs from any 
general custom, is supposed both to think and proclaim 
himself wiser than the rest of the world; which the rest 
of the world cannot bear, especially in a young man. A 
young fellow is always forgiven, and often applauded, 
when he carries a fashion to an excess; but never if he stops 
short of it. The first is ascribed to youth and fire; but 
the latter is imputed to an affectation of singularity, or 
superiority. 
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VERSATILITY. 


A VERSATILITY of manners is as necessary in social, as a 
versatility of parts is in political life. One must often 
yield, in order to prevail; one must humble one’s self, to 
be exalted ; one must, like St. Paul, become all things to 
all men, to gain some; and (by the way) men are taken 
by the same means, mutatis mutandis, that women are 
gained; by gentleness, insinuation, and. submission: and 
these lines of Mr. Dryden’s will hold to a minister as well 
as to a mistress. 


The prostrate lover, when he lowest lies, 
But stoops to conquer, and but kneels to rise. 


In the course of the world, the qualifications of the 
cameleon are often necessary ; nay, they must be carried a 
little farther, and exerted a little sooner; for you should, 
to a certain degree, take the hue of either the man or the 
woman that you want, and wish to be upon terms with. 


“ SUAVITER IN MODO, FORTITER IN RE.” 


I MENTIONED to you, some time ago, a sentence ;! which I 
would most earnestly wish you always to retain in your 
thoughts, and observe in your conduct. Itis suaviter in 
modo, fortiter im re. Ido not know any one rule so un- 
exceptionably useful and necessary in every part of life. 
I shall therefore take it for my text to-day; and, as old 
men love preaching, ; nd I have some right to preach to 
you, I here present/ .u with my sermon upon these words. 
To proceed then tegularly and pulpitically ; I will first 
show you, my beloved, the necessary connection of the 
two members of my text, suaviter in modo ; fortiter in 
ve. Inthe next place, I shall set forth the advantages 
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and utility resulting from a ‘strict observance of the pre- 
cept contained in my text; and conclude with an applica- 
tion of the whole. The suaviter in modo alone would 
degenerate and sink into a mean, timid complaisance, and 
passiveness, if not supported and dignified by the fortiter 
én ve; which would also run into impetuosity and bru- 
tality, if not tempered and softened by the suaviter in 
modo; however, they are seldom united. The warm 
choleric man, with strong animal spirits, despises the 
suaviter in modo, and thinks to carry all before him by 
the fortiter in re. He may possibly, by great accident, 
now and then succeed, when he has only weak and timid 
people to deal with ; but his general fate will be, to shock, 
offend, be hated, and fail. On the other hand, the cunning, 
erafty man, thinks to gain all his ends by the swaviter im 
modo only: he becomes all things to all men; he seems 
to have no opinion of his own, and _servilely adopts the 
present opinion of the present person ; he insinuates him- 
self only into the esteem of fools, but is soon detected, 
and surely despised by everybody else. The wise man 
(who differs as much from the cunning, as from the 
choleric man) alone joins the swaviter im modo with the 
fortiter in re. Now to the advantages arising from the 
strict observance of this precept. 

If you are in authority, and have a right to command, 
your commands delivered suaviter im modo will be will- 
ingly, cheerfully, and consequently well obeyed ; whereas, 
if given only fortiter, that is brutally, they will rather, as 
Tacitus says, be interpreted than executed. For my own 
part, if I bid my footman bring me a glass of wine in a 
rough, insulting manner, I should expect, that in obeying 
me, he would contrive to spill some of it upon me; and I 
am sure I should deserve it. A cool, steady resolution 
should show, that where you have a right to command, 
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you will be obeyed; but, at the same time, a gentleness 
in the manner of enforcing that obedience, should make it 
a cheerful one, and soften, as much as possible, the morti- 
fying consciousness of inferiority. If you are to ask a 
favour, or even to solicit your due, you must do it swaviter 
in modo, or you will give those, who have a mind to refuse 
you either, a pretence to do it, by resenting the manner ; 
but, on the other hand, you must, by a steady perseverance 
and decent tenaciousness, show the fortiter im re. The 
right motives are seldom the true ones of men’s actions, 
especially of kings, ministers, and people in high stations ; 
who often give to importunity and fear, what they would 
refuse to justice or to merit. By the suaviter in modo 
engage their hearts, if you can; at least, prevent the pre- 
tence of offence: but take care to show enough of the 
fortiter i ve to extort from their love of ease, or their 
fear, what you might in vain hope for from their justice or 
good-nature. People in high life are hardened to the 
wants and distresses of mankind, as surgeons are to their 
bodily pains ; they see and hear of them all day long, and 
even of so many simulated ones, that they do not know 
which are real, and which not. Other sentiments are 
therefore to be applied to, than those of mere justice and 
humanity; their favour must be captivated by the swaviter 
im modo: their love of ease disturbed by unwearied im- 
portunity, or their fears wrought upon by a decent intima- 
tion of implacable, cool resentment: this is the true 
fortiter in ve. This precept is the only way I know in 
the world, of being loved without being despised, and 
feared without being hated. It constitutes the dignity of 
character, which every wise man must endeavour to 
establish. 

Now to apply what has been said, and so conclude. 

If you find that you have a hastiness in your temper, 
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which unguardedly breaks out into indiscreet sallies, or 
rough expressions, to either your superiors, your equals, or 
your inferiors, watch it narrowly, check it carefully, and 
call the suaviter in modo to your assistance : at the first 
impulse of passion be silent, till you can be soft. Labour 
even to get the command of your countenance so well, 
that those emotions may not be read in it: a most un- 
speakable advantage in business! On the other hand, let 
no complaisance, no gentleness of temper, no weak desire 
of pleasing on your part, no wheedling, coaxing, nor flat- 
tery, on other people’s, make you recede one jot from any 
point that reason and prudence have bid you. pursue: but 
return to the charge, persist, persevere, and you will find 
most things attainable that are possible. A yielding, timid 
meekness is always abused and insulted by the unjust and 
the unfeeling; but when sustained by the fortiter in re, is 
always respected, commonly successful. In your friend- 
ships and connections, as well as in your enmities, this 
rule is particularly useful; let your firmness and vigour 
preserve and invite attachments to you; but, at the same 
time, let your manner hinder the enemies of your friends 
and dependants from becoming yours ; let your enemies be 
disarmed by the gentleness of your manner, but let them 
feel at the same time, the steadiness of your just resent- 
ment ; for there is great difference between bearing malice, 
which is always ungenerous, and a resolute self-defence, 
which is always prudent and justifiable. In negotiations 
with foreign ministers, remember the fortiter in re; give 
up no point, accept of no expedient, till the utmost neces- 
sity reduces you to it, and even then dispute the ground 
inch by inch ; but then, while you are contending with the 
minister fortiter in re, remember to gain the man by the 
suaviter in modo. If you engage his heart, you have a 
fair chance for imposing upon his understanding, and de- 
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termining his will, Tell him, ina frank gallant manner, 
that your ministerial wrangles do not lessen your personal 
regard for his merit; but that, on the contrary, his zeal 
and ability, in the service of his master, increase it; and 
that, of all things, you desire to make a good friend of so 
good a servant. By these means you may and will very 
often be a gainer, you never can be a loser. Some people 
cannot gain upon themselves to be easy and civil to. those 
who are either their rivals, competitors, or opposers, 
though, independently of those accidental circumstances, 
they would like and esteem them. They betray a shyness 
and an awkwardness in company with them, and catch at 
any little thing to expose them; and so, from temporary 
and only occasional opponents, make them their personal 
enemies. This is exceedingly weak and detrimental, as, 
indeed, is all humour in business; which can only be 
carried on successfully, by unadulterated good policy and 
right reasoning. In such situations I would be more par- 
ticularly and noblement, civil, easy, and frank with the 
man whose designs I traversed; this is commonly called 
generosity and magnanimity, but is, in truth, good sense 
and policy. The manner is often as important as the 
matter, sometimes more so; a favour may make an enemy, 
and an injury may make a friend, according to the different 
manner in which they are severally done. The counte- 
nance, the address, the words, the enunciation, the graces, 
add great efficacy to the suaviter in modo, and great 
dignity to the fortiter im re; and consequently they de- 
serve the utmost attention. 

From what has been said, I conclude with this observa- 
tion, That gentleness of manners, with firmness of mind, is 
a short, but full description of human perfection, on this 
side of religious and moral duties. 
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RESENTMENT. 


NEVER show the least symptom of resentment, which you 
cannot, to a certain degree, gratify; but always smile, 
where you cannot strike. There would be no living in 
Courts, not indeed in the world, if one could not conceal, 
and even dissemble, the just causes of resentment, which 
one meets with every day in active and busy life. Who- 
ever cannot master his humour enough, powr faire bonne 
mine & mawvais jeu, should leave the world, and retire to 
some hermitage, in an unfrequented desert. By showing 
an unavailing and sullen resentment, you authorize the 
the resentment of those who can hurt you, and whom you 
cannot hurt; and give them that very pretence, which 
perhaps they wished for, of breaking with, and injuring 
you; whereas the contrary behaviour would lay them under 
the restraints of decency at least; and either shackle or 
expose their malice. Besides, captiousness, sullenness and 
pouting, are most exceedingly illiberal and vulgar. Un 
honnéte homme ne les cownoit pornt. 


CouRTS. 


NoTHING in courts is exactly as it appears to be; often 
very different; sometimes directly contrary. Interest, 
which is the real spring of everything there, equally 
creates and dissolves friendships, produces and reconciles 
enmities ; or, rather, allows of neither real friendships nor 
enmities ; for, as Dryden very justly observes, Politicians 
neither love nor hate.’ This is so true, that you may think 
you connect yourself with two friends to-day, and be 
obliged, to-morrow, to make your option between them as 
enemies : observe, therefore, such a degree of reserve with 
your friends, as not to put yourself in their power, if they 


1 “ Absalom and Achitophel,” pt. i, 223. 
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should become your enemies ; and such a degree of mode- 
ration with your enemies, as not to make it impossible 
for them to become your friends. 

Courts are, unquestionably, the seats of politeness and 
good-breeding ; were they not so, they would be the seats 
of slaughter and desolation. Those who now smile upon, 
and embrace, would affront and stab each other, if manners 
did not interpose; but ambition and avarice, the two pre- 
vailing passions at courts, found dissimulation more 
effectual than violence; and dissimulation introduced that 
habit of politeness, which distinguishes the courtier from 
the country gentleman. In the former case, the strongest 
body would prevail; in the latter, the strongest mind. 

A man of parts and efficiency need not flatter every- 
body at court; but he must take great care to offend no- 
body personally, it being in the power of very many to 
hurt him, who cannot serve him. Homer supposes a chain 
let down from Jupiter to the earth, to connect him with 
mortals. There is, at all courts, a chain which connects 
the prince or the minister with the page of the back-stairs, 
or the chambermaid. The king’s wife, or mistress, has an 
influence over him; a lover has an influence over her; the 
chambermaid, or the valet de chambre, has an influence 
over both; and so, ad infinitum. You must, therefore, 
not break a link of that chain, by which you hope to climb 
up to the prince. 

You must renounce courts, if you will not connive at 
knaves, and tolerate fools. Their number makes them 
considerable. You should as little quarrel, as connect 
yourself with either. 

Whatever you say or do at court, you may depend upon 
it will be known, the business of most of those who crowd 
levees and antichambers being to repeat all that they see 
or hear, anda great deal that they neither see nor hear, 
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according as they are inclined to the persons concerned, or 
according to the wishes of those to whom they hope to 
make their court. Great caution is therefore necessary, 
and if, to great caution, you can join seeming frankness 
and openness, you will unite what Machiavel reckons very 
difficult, but very necessary to be united; volto sciolto e 
pensierr stretti. 

Women are very apt to be mingled in court intrigues ;, 
but they deserve attention better than confidence ; to hold 
by them is a very precarious tenure. 


Polite manners, a versatility of mind, a complaisance 
even to enemies, and the volto sciolto, with the pensiert 
stretti, are only to be learned at courts, and must be well 
learned by whoever would either shine or thrive in them. 
Though they do not change the nature, they smooth and 
soften the manners of mankind. Vigilance, dexterity, and 
flexibility supply the place of natural force, but it is the 
ablest mind, not the strongest body, that prevails there. 
In all courts you must expect to meet with connections 
without friendship, enmities without hatred, honour with- 
out virtue, appearances saved, and realities sacrificed ; good 
manners with bad morals, and all vice and virtue so dis- 
guised, that whoever has only reasoned upon both, would 
know neither when he first met them at court. 


Merit at courts, without favour, will do little or nothing ; 
favour without merit will do a great deal; but favour and 
merit together will do everything. Favour at courts depends 
upon so many, such trifling, such unexpected, and unforeseen 
events, that a good courtier must attend to every circum- 
stance, however little, that either does, or can happen; he 
must have no absences, no distractions; he must not say, 
“I did not mind it; who would have thought it?” He 
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ought both to have minded and to have thought it. A 
chambermaid has sometimes caused revolutions in courts, 
which have produced others in kingdoms. Were I to 
make my way to favour in a court, I would neither wilfully, 
nor by negligence, give a dog or a cat there reason to dis- 
like me. Two pies griéches, well instructed, you know, 
made the fortune of de Luines with Lewis XIII. Every 
step a man makes at court, requires as much attention and 
circumspection as those which were made formerly between 
hot plough-shares, in the ordeal, or fiery trials, which, in 
those times of ignorance and superstition, were looked upon 


as demonstrations of innocence or guilt. 


Courts are the best keys to characters: there every 
passion is busy, every art exerted, every character analyzed ; 
jealousy, ever watchful, not only discovers, but exposes 
the mysteries of the trade, so that even bystanders y ap- 
prennent a deviner. There, too, the great art of pleasing 
is practised, taught, and learned, with all its graces and 
delicacies. It is the first thing needful there; it is the 
absolutely necessary harbinger of merit and talents, let 
them be ever so great. There is no advancing a step with- 
out it. Let misanthropes and would-be philosophers de- 
claim as much as they please against the vices, the simu- 
lation and dissimulation of courts: those invectives are 
always the result of ignorance, ill-humour, or envy. Let 
them show me a cottage where there are not the same 
vices of which they accuse courts, with this difference only, 
that in a cottage they appear in their native deformity, and 
that in courts, manners and good-breeding make them less 
shocking, and blunt their edge. No, be convinced that the 


_1 Speckled magpies. An allusion to the young king’s passion for 
birds of prey, and to De Luynes, who was created maitre de la 
wvolerie du cabinet. See Sismondi: Histoire des Francais, xxii, p. 
295-6. 
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good-breeding, the tournure, la doucewr dans les manieres, 
which alone are to be acquired at courts, are not the showish: 
trifles only which some people call or think them; they 
are a solid good; they prevent a great deal of real mis- 
chief; they create, adorn, and strengthen friendships; they 
keep hatred within bounds; they promote good-humour 
and good-will in families, where the want of good-breeding 
and gentleness of manners is commonly the original cause 
of discord. 


THE REFORMATION.—HIsToRIC Doupsts. 


Luter, an Augustin monk, enraged that his order, and 
consequently himself, had not the exclusive privilege of 
selling indulgences, but that the Dominicans were let into 
a share of that profitable but infamous trade, turns reformer, 
and exclaims against the abuses, the corruption, and the 
idolatry, of the Church of Rome; which were certainly gross 
enough for him to have seen long before, but which he had 
at least acquiesced in, till what he called the rights, that is 
the profit, of his order, came to be touched. It is true, the 
Church of Rome furnished him ample matter for complaint 
and reformation, and he laid hold of it ably. This seems 
to me the true cause of that great and necessary work ; but 
whatever the cause was, the effect was good, and the 
Reformation spread itself by its own truth and fitness ; 
was conscientiously received by great numbers in Germany, 
and other countries, and was soon afterwards mixed up 
with the politics of princes, and, as it always happens in 
religious disputes, became the specious covering of injustice 
and ambition. 

Under the pretence of crushing heresy, as it was called, 
the House of Austria meant to extend and establish its 
power in the empire; as, on the other hand, many Protes- 
tant princes, under the pretence of extirpating idolatry, or 
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at least of securing toleration, meant only to enlarge their 
own dominions or privileges. These views respectively, 
among the chiefs on both sides, much more than true 
religious motives, continued what were called the religious 
wars in Germany, almost uninterruptedly, till the affairs 
of the two religions were finally settled by the Treaty of 
Munster. 

Were most historical events traced up to their true 
causes, I fear we should not find them much more noble, 
nor disinterested, than Luther’s disappointed avarice; and 
therefore I look with some contempt upon those refining 
and sagacious historians who ascribe all, even the most 
common events, to some deep political cause, whereas man- 
kind is made up of inconsistencies, and no man acts 
invariably up to his predominant character. The wisest 
man sometimes acts weakly, and the weakest sometimes 
wisely. Our jarring passions, our variable humours, nay, 
our greater or lesser degree of health and spirits, produce 
such contradictions in our conduct, that, I believe, those 
are the oftenest mistaken who ascribe our actions to the 
most seeminely obvious motives ; and I am convinced that 
a light supper, a good night’s sleep, and a fine morning, 
have sometimes made a hero of the same man, who, by an 
indigestion, a restless night, and a rainy morning, would 
have proved a coward. Our best conjectures, therefore, as 
to the true springs of actions, are but very uncertain, and 
the actions themselves are all that we must pretend to 
know from history. That Czesar was murdered by twenty- 
three conspirators, | make no doubt; but I very much 
doubt that their love of liberty, and of their country, was 
their sole, or even principal motive; and I dare say that, 
if the truth were known, we should find that many other 
motives, at least concurred, even in the great Brutus him- 
self, such as pride, envy, personal pique, and disappoint- 
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ment. Nay, I cannot help carrying my Pyrrhonism still 
further, and extending it often to historical facts themselves, 
at least to most of the circumstances with which they are 
related ; and every day’s experience confirms me in this 
historical incredulity. Do we ever hear the most recent 
fact related exactly in the same way, by the several people 
who were at the same time eye-witnesses of it? No. One 
mistakes, another misrepresents, and others warp it a little 
to their own turn of mind, or private views. A man who 
has been concerned in a transaction, will not write it fairly, 
and a man who has not, cannot. But notwithstanding all 
this uncertainty, history is not the less necessary to be 
known, as the best histories are taken for granted, and are 
the frequent subjects both of conversation and writing. 
Though I am convinced that Cesar’s ghost never appeared 
to Brutus, yet I should be much ashamed to be ignorant of 
that fact, as related by the historians of those times. 

This historical Pyrrhonism, then, proves nothing against 
the study and knowledge of history, which, of all other 
studies, is the most necessary for a man who is to live in the 
world. It only points out to us not to be too decisive and 
peremptory, and to be cautious how we draw inferences for 
our own practice, from remote facts partially or ignorantly 
related, of which we can, at best, but imperfectly guess, 
and certainly not know the real motives. The testimonies 
of ancient history must necessarily be weaker than those 
of modern, as ‘all testimony grows weaker and weaker, as 
it is more and more remote from us. I would therefore 
advise you to study ancient history, in general, as other 
people do; that is, not to be ignorant of any of those fact 
which are universally received, upon the faith of the best 
historians ; and whether true or false, you have them as 
other people have them, But modern history—I mean 
particularly that of the three last centuries—is what I 
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would have you apply to with the greatest attention and 
exactness. There the probability of coming at the truth is 
much greater, as the testimonies are much more recent ; 
besides, anecdotes, memoirs, and original letters, often come 
to the aid of modern history. The best memoirs that I 
know of are those of Cardinal de Retz, which I advise you 
to read mo.2 than once, with attention. There are many 
political maxims in these memoirs, most of which are 
printed in italics; pray attend to, and remember them. I 
never read them, but my own experience confirms the 
truth of them. Many of them seem trifling to people who: 
are not used to business, but those who are, feel the truth 


of them.! 


Motives FoR ACTIONS.? 


THOSE who suppose that. men in general act rationally 
because they are called rational creatures, know very 
little of the world; and if they act themselves 
upon that supposition will, nine times in ten, find 
themselves grossly mistaken. That man is, animal 
bipes, implume, risibile, I entirely agree; but for 
the ‘rationale, I can only allow it him in actu primo 
(to talk logic) and seldom im actu secwndo. Thus, the 
speculative, cloistered pedant, in his solitary cell, forms 
systems of things as they should be, not as they are; and 
writes as decisively and absurdly upon war, politics, man- 
ners, and characters, as that pedant talked who was so kind 
as to instruct Hannibal in the art of war. Such closet. 
politicians never fail to assign the deepest motives for the 
most trifling actions, instead of often ascribing the greatest 
actions to the most trifling causes, in which they would be 
much seldomer mistaken. They read and write of kings, 
heroes, and statesmen, as never doing anything but upon 


1 See ante, p. 64. ? See ante, pp. 85, 109. 
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the deepest principles of sound policy. But those who see 
and observe kings, heroes, and statesmen, discover that they 
have headaches, indigestions, humours, and passions just 
like other people, every one of which, in their turns, de- 
termine their wills in defiance of their reason. Had we 
only read in the life of Alexander that he burnt Persepolis, 
it would doubtless have been accounted for from deep 
policy; we should have been told that his new conquest 
could not have been secured without the destruction of 
that capital, which would have been the constant seat of 
cabals, conspiracies, and revolts. But, luckily, we are 
informed at the same time that this hero, this demi-god, 
this son and heir of Jupiter Ammon, happened to get ex- 
tremely drunk with his w: e; and, by way of a frolic, 
destroyed one of the finest cities in the world. Read men, 
therefore, yourself, not in books, but in nature. Adopt no 
systems, but study them yourself. Observe their weak- 
nesses, their passions, their humours, of all which their 
understandings are, nine times in ten, the dupes. You 
will then know that they are to be gained, influenced, or 
led, much oftener by little things than by great ones; and, 
consequently, you will no longer think those things little 
which tend to such great purposes. 


ITALIAN AUTHORS. 


THE good Italian authors are, in my mind, but few; I 
mean, authors of invention; for there are, undoubtedly, very 
good historians and excellent translators. The two poets 
worth your reading, and, I was going to say, the only two, 
are Tasso and Ariosto. Tasso’s Gierusalemme Liberata 
is altogether unquestionably a fine poem, though it has 
some low and many false thoughts in it; and Boileau very 
justly makes it the mark of a bad taste, to compare le 
Clinquant du Tasse,aVOr de Virgile. The nee with 


~ 
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which he adorns the introduction of his epic poem, is low 
and disgusting: it is that of a froward, sick, puking child, 
who is deceived into a dose of necessary physic by du bon 
bon. ‘The verses are these :— 
“ Cosi all’ egro fanciul porgiamo aspersi 
Di soavi licor gli orli del vaso : 


Succhi amari ingannato intanto ei beve, 
E dall’ inganno suo vita riceve.” 


However, the poem, with all its faults about it, may justly 
be called a fine one. 
If fancy, imagination, invention, description, &c., constitute 
a poet, Ariosto is, unquestionably, a great one. His Orlando, 
it is true, is a medley of lies and truths, sacred and profane, 
wars, loves, enchantments, giants, mad heroes, and adven- 
turous damsels; but then he gives it you very fairly for 
what it is, and does not pretend to put it upon you for the 
true Epopée, or epic poem. He says, 
“Ye Donne, i Cavallier, ’arme, gli amori 
Le cortesie, |’ audaci imprese io canto.” 


The connections of his stories are admirable, his reflections 
just, his sneers and ironies incomparable, and his painting 
excellent. When Angelica, after having wandered over half 
the world alone with Orlando, pretends, notwithstanding, 


“__ che’l fior virginal cosi avea salvo, 
Come se lo portd dal matern’ alvo ; 


the author adds very gravely— 
“Forse era ver, ma non pero credibile 


A chi del senso suo fosse signore.” 


Astolpho’s being carried to the moon by St. John, in order 
to look for Orlando’s lost wits, at the end of the 34th book, 
and the many lost things that he finds there, is a most 
happy extravagancy, and contains, at the same time, a 
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great deal of sense. I would advise you to read this poem 
with attention. It is, also, the source of half the tales, 
novels, and plays that have been written since. 

The Pastor Fido of Guarini is. so celebrated that you 
should read it; but in reading it, you will judge of the pro- 
priety of the characters. A parcel of shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, with the true pastoral sinvplicity, talk meta- 
physics, epigrams, concetti, and quibbles, by the hour to 
each other, 

The Aminta del Tasso is much more what it is intended 
to be—a pastoral. The shepherds, indeed, have their con- 
cette and their antitheses, but are not quite so sublime and 
abstracted as those in Pastor Fido. I think that you will 
like it much the best of the two. 

Petrarca is, m my mind, a sing-song, love-sick poet, 
much admired, however, by the Italians; but an Italian, 
who should think no better of him than I do, would cer- 
tainly say that he deserved his Lawra better than his 
Lauro; and that wretched quibble would be reckoned an 
excellent piece of Italian wit. 

The Italian prose-writers—of invention I mean—which 
I would recommend to your acquaintance, are Machiavello 
and Boccaccio ; the former, for the established reputation 
which he has acquired of a consummate politician (what- 
ever my own private sentiments may be of either his poli- 
tics or his morality); the latter for his great invention, 
and for his natural and agreeable manner of telling his 
stories. 

Guicciardini, Bentivoglio, Davila, &c., are excellent his- 
torians, and deserve being read with attention. The nature 
of history checks a little the flights of Italian imaginations, 
which in works of invention are very high indeed. Trans- 
lations curb them still more, and their translations of the 
classics are incomparable, particularly the first ten, trans- 

8—2 
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lated in the time of Leo the Xth, and inscribed to him 
under the title of the Collana. That original Collana has 
been lengthened since, and, if I mistake not, consists now 
of one hundred and ten volumes. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH AUTHORS. 


To do justice to the best English and French authors, they 
allow no thoughts to be good that are not just and founded 
upon truth. The age of Louis XIV. was very like the 
Aueustan; Boileau, Moliere, La Fontaine, Racine, &c., 
established the true and exposed the false taste. The reign 
of King Charles IJ.—meritorious in no other respect— 
banished false taste out of England, and proscribed puns, 
quibbles, acrostics, &c. Since that, false wit has renewed 
its attacks, and endeavoured to recover its lost empire both 
in England and France, but without success ; though I must 
say with more success in France than in England ; Addison, 
Pope, and Swift having vigorously defended the rights of 
good sense; which is more than can be said of their con- 
temporary French authors, who have of late had a great 
tendency to le faux brillant, le rafinement, et Ventortille- 
ment. And Lord Roscommon would be more in the right 
now than he was then, in saying that— 


“The English bullion of one sterling line, 
Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages shine.” 


ELOQUENCE. 


THE nature of our constitution makes eloquence more 
useful, and more necessary, in this country than in any 
other in Europe. <A certain degree of good sense and 
knowledge is requisite for that, as well as for everything 
else; but beyond that, the purity of diction, the elegancy 
of style, the harmony of periods, a pleasing elocution, and 
a graceful action, are the things which a public speaker 
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should attend to the most; because his audience certainly 
does, and understands them the best, or rather, indeed, un- 
derstands little else. The late Lord Chancellor Cowper’s? 
strength as an orator lay by no means in his reasonings, 
for he often hazarded very weak ones. But such was the 
purity and elegancy of his style, such the propriety and 
charms of his elocution, and such the eracefulness of his 
action, that he never spoke without universal applause— 
the ears and the eyes gave him up the hearts and the un- 
derstandings of the audience. On the contrary, the late 
Lord Townshend? always spoke materially, with argu- 
ment and knowledge, but never pleased. Why? His dic- 
tion was not only inelegant, but frequently ungrammatical, 
always vulgar; his cadences false, his voice unharmonious, 
and his action ungraceful. Nobody heard him with pa- 
tience, and the young fellows used to joke upon him, and 
repeat his inaccuracies. The late Duke of Argyle? though 
the weakest reasoner, was the most pleasing speaker I ever 
knew in my life. He charmed, he warmed, he forcibly 
ravished the audience, not by his matter certainly, but by 
his manner of delivering it. A most genteel figure, a 
graceful noble air, an harmonious voice, an elegancy of 
style and a strength of emphasis, conspired to make him 
the most affecting, persuasive, and applauded speaker I 
ever saw. I was captivated like others, but when I came 
home, and coolly considered what he had said, stripped of 
all those ornaments, in which he had dressed it, I often 
found the matter flimsy, the arguments weak, and I was 


‘1 William Cowper, appointed Lord Keeper, October, 1705; created 
Earl Cowper, March, 1718; died October 10, 1728. See “ Foss'’s 
Judges of England,” viii. 18. 

2 Charles, second Viscount Townshend, born 1676.-—M. 
3 John, the second and celebrated Duke, of whom Thomson says :-— 


“ From his rich tongue 
Persuasion flows, and wins the high debate.” 
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convinced of the power of those adventitious concurring 
circumstances, which ignorance of mankind only calls 
trifling ones. Cicero, in his book “De Oratore,” in order 
to raise the dignity of that profession, which he well knew 
himself to be at the head of, asserts, that a complete orator 
must be a complete everythine—lawyer, philosopher, divine, 
&e. That would be extremely well, if it were possible ; but 
man’s life is not long enough, and I hold him to be the 
completest orator who speaks the best upon that subject 
which occurs, whose happy choice of words, whose lively 
imagination, whose elocution and action adorn and grace 
his matter, at the same time that they excite the attention, 
and engage the passions of his audience. 


SPEAKING. 


THE receipt to make a speaker, and an applauded one, too, 
is short and easy. Take of common sense quantwnr 
sufficit, add a little application to the rules and orders of 
the House, throw obvious thoughts in a new leht, and 
make up the whole with a large quantity of purity, correct- 
ness, and elegancy of style. Take it for granted, that by 
far the greatest part of mankind do neither analyze nor 
search to the bottom—they are incapable of penetrating 
deeper than the surface. All have senses to be gratified, 
very few have reason to be applied to. Graceful utterance 
and action please their eyes, elegant diction tickles their 
ears, but strong reason would be thrown away upon them. 
I am not only persuaded by theory, but convinced by my 
experience, that (supposing a certain degree of common 
sense) what is called a good speaker is as much a mechanic 
as a good shoemaker, and that the two trades are equally 
to be learned by the same degree of application... . As I 
have laid this down to be mechanical, and attainable by 
whoever will take the necessary pains, there will be no 
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great vanity in my saying, that I saw the importance of 
the object so early, and attended to it so young, that it 
would now cost me more trouble to speak or write ungram- 
matically, vulgarly, and inelegantly,; than ever it did to avoid 
doing so. The late Lord Bolingbroke, without the least 
trouble, talked all day long full as elegantly as he wrote ? 
Why? Not by a peculiar gift from heaven, but, as he has 
often told me himself, by an early and constant attention 
to his style. The present Solicitor-General, Murray,! has 
less law than many lawyers, but has more practice than 
any, merely upon account of his eloquence, of which he 
has a never-failing stream. I remember, so long ago as 
when I was at Cambridge, whenever I read pieces of elo- 
quence—and indeed they were my chief study—whether 
ancient or modern, I used to write down the shining pas- 
sages, and then translate them, as well and as elegantly as 
ever I could, if Latin or French, into English, if English, 
into French. This, which I practised for some years, not 
only improved and formed my style, but imprinted in my 
mind and memory the best thoughts of the best authors. 
The trouble was little, but the advantage I have experienced 
was great. 
STYLE. 


STYLE is the dress of thoughts; and let them be ever so 
just, if your style is homely, coarse, and vulgar, they will 
appear to as much disadvantage, and be as ill received, as 
your person, though ever so well proportioned, would, if 
dressed in rags, dirt, and tatters. It is not every under- 
standing that can judge of matter; but every ear can and 
does judge, more or less, of style: and were I either to 
speak or write to the public, I should prefer moderate 


1 Created Lord Mansfield in 1756. See Foss’s “ Judges of England,” 
Vili. 335. 
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matter, adorned with all the beauties and elegancies of 
style, to the strongest matter in the world, ill-worded, and 
ill-delivered. 


Constant experience has shown me, that great purity 
and elegance of style, with a graceful elocution, cover a 
multitude of faults, in either a speaker or a writer. For 
my own part, I confess (and I believe most people are of 
my mind) that if a speaker should ungracefully mutter or 
stammer out to me the sense of an angel, deformed by 
barbarisms and solecisms, or larded with vulgarisms, he 
should never speak to me a second time, if I could help it. 


T love le style leger et fleurt ; and so does everybody who 
has any parts and taste. It should, I confess, be more or 
less flewrt according to the subject; but at the same time 
Lassert, that there is no subject that may not properly, 
and which ought not to be adorned, by a certain elegancy 
and beauty of style. What can be more adorned than 
Cicero’s philosophical works? what more than Plato’s ? 
It is their eloquence only, that has preserved and trans- 
mitted them down to us through so many centuries; for 
the philosophy of them is wretched, and the reasoning 
part miserable. But eloquence will always please, and 
has always pleased. ; 


Surely, before the end of the world, people, and you in 
particular, will discover that the manner in everything, 
is at least as important as the matter; and that the latter 
can never please, without a good degree of elegancy in the 
former. This holds true in everything in life: in writing, 
conversing, business, the help of the graces is absolutely 
necessary ; and whoever vainly thinks himself above them, 
will find he is mistaken, when it will be too late to court 
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them, for they will not come to strangers of an advanced 
age. There is an history lately come out, of the reign of 
Mary Queen of Scots, and her son (no matter by whom) 
King James, written by one Robertson, a Scotchman, 
which for clearness, purity, and dignity of style, I will not 
scruple to compare. with the best historians extant, not 
excepting Davila, Guicciardini, and perhaps Livy. Its 
success has consequently been great, and a second edition 
is already published, and bought up. (April 16, 1759.) 


PLAINNESS. 


PEOPLE know very little of the world, and talk nonsense, 
when they talk of plainness and solidity unadorned; they 
will do in nothing: mankind has been long out of a state 
of nature, and the golden age of native simplicity will 
never return. Whether for the better or the worse, no 
matter; but we are refined; and plain manners, plain 
dress, and plain diction, would as little do in life, as acorns, 
herbage, and the water of the neighbouring spring, would 
do at table. 


Lorp BOLINGBROKE. 


I HAVE often asserted, that the profoundest learning, and 
the politest manners, were by no means incompatible, 
though so seldom found united in the same person. Lord 
Bolingbroke is a strong instance on my side of the ques- 
tion; he joins, to the despest erudition, the most elegant 
Pelieness and good-breeding that ever any courtier and 
man of the world was adorned with. And Pope very 
justly called him “ All-accomplished St. John,” with re- 
gard to his knowledge and his manners. He had, it is true, 
his faults; which proceeded from unbounded ambition, and 
impetuous passions ; but they have now subsided by age 
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and experience ; and I can wish you nothing better than 
to be, what he is now, without being what he has been 
formerly. His address pre-engages, his eloquence per- 
suades, and his knowledge informs all who approach 
him. (Wov., 1749.) 


LorD BoLINGBROKE’S “ LETTERS ON THE SPIRIT OF PATRI- 
OTISM AND ON THE IDEA oF A Patriot KING.” 


READ it over and over again, with particular attention to 
the style, and to all those beauties of Oratory with which 
it is adorned. Till I read that book, I confess I did 
not know all the extent and powers of the English 
language. 


Lorp BOLINGBROKE’S “ REMARKS UPON THE HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND.” 


I witt send you by the first opportunity, a short book 
written by Lord Bolingbroke, under the name of Sir John 
Oldcastle, containing remarks upon the History of Eng- 
land ; which will give you a clear notion of our constitu- 
tion, and which will serve you, at the same time (like 
all Lord Bolingbroke’s works), for a model of eloquence 
and stylet (Jan. 14, 1751.) 


BOLINGBROKE’S WORKS. 


TuE works of the late Lord Bolingbroke are just published, 
and have plunged me into philosophical studies; which 
hitherto I have not been much used to, or delighted with ; 


+ On this point, Lord. Chesterfield’s opinion entirely coincides 
with Lord Chatham’s, who, at nearly the same period (May 4, 
1754), writes as follows to his nephew : “ Oldcastle’s Remarks to be 
studied and almost got by heart for the inimitable beauty of the 
style as well as of the matter.” Correspondence, vol. i. p. 109.— J. 


J 
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convinced of the futility of those researches: but I have 
read his Philosophical Essay upon the extent of human 
knowledge, which, by-the-way, makes two large quartos 
and an half. He there shows very clearly, and with most 
splendid eloquence, what the human mind can, and cannot 
do; that our understandings are wisely calculated for our 
place in this planet, and for the link which we form in the 
universal chain of things; but that they are by no means. 
capable of that degree of knowledge, which our curiosity 
makes us search after, and which our vanity makes us 
often believe we arrive at. I shall not recommend to you 
the reading of that work. But when you return hither, I 
shall recommend to your frequent and diligent perusal, all 
his tracts, that are relative to our history, and constitution; 
upon which he throws lights, and scatters graces, which no- 
other writer has ever done. (Jan. 15, 1754.) 


VANITY. 


Bz extremely upon your guard against vanity, the common 
failing of unexperienced youth; but particularly against 
that kind of vanity, that dubs a man a coxcomb; a cha- 
racter which, once acquired, is more indelible than that of 
the priesthood. It is not to be imagined by how many dif- 
ferent ways vanity defeats its own purposes. One man 
decides peremptorily upon every subject, betrays his 
ignorance upon many, and shows a disgusting presumption 
upon the rest. Another desires to appear successful 
among the women; he hints at the encouragement he 
has received, from those of the most distinguished rank 
and beauty, and intimates a particular connection with 
gome one; if it is true, it is ungenerous; if false, it is 
infamous: but in either case he destroys the reputation 
he wants to get. Some flatter their vanity, by little 
extraneous objects, which have not the least relation to 
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themselves; such as being descended from, related to, 
or acquainted with people of distinguished merit, and 
eminent characters. They talk perpetually of their grand- 
father such-a-one, their uncle such-a-one, and their inti- 
mate friend, Mr. Such-a-one, with whom, possibly, they 
are hardly acquainted. But admitting it all to be as 
they would have it, what then? Have they the more 
merit for these accidents? Certainly not. On the con- 
trary, their taking up adventitious, proves their want of 
intrinsic merit; a rich man never borrows. Take this 
rule for granted, as a never-failimg one—That you must 
never seem to affect the character in which you have a 
mind to shine. Modesty is the only sure bait, when you 
angle for praise. The affectation of courage will make 
even a brave man pass only for a bully; as the affecta- 
tion of wit will make a man of parts pass for a cox- 
comb. By this modesty, I do not mean timidity, and 
awkward bashfulness. On the contrary, be inwardly 
firm and steady, know your own value whatever it may 
be, and act upon that principle; but take great care to let 
nobody discover that you do know your own value. 
Whatever real merit you have, other people will discover ; 


and people always magnify their own discoveries, as they 
lessen those of others. 


CONFIDENCE. 


Arm at perfection in everything, though in most things it 
is unattainable ; however, they who aim at it, and perse- 
vere, will come much nearer it than those whose laziness 
and despondency make them give it up as unattainable. 
Magmis tamen excidit wusis is a degree of praise which 
will always attend a noble and shining temerity, and a 
much better sign in a young fellow, than serpere huni, 


—— ie 
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tutus mimium timidusque procelle. For men, as well as 


women, 
. ce 


— born to be controul’d, 
Stoop to the forward and the bold.” 

A man who sets out in the world with real timidity and 
diffidence, has not an equal chance in it; he will be dis- 
couraged, put by, or trampled upon. But to succeed, a 
man, especially a young one, should have inward firmness, 
steadiness, and intrepidity, with exterior modesty, and 
seenving diffidence. He must modestly, but resolutely, 
assert his own rights and privileges. Suaviter in modo, 
but fortiter im ve. He should have an apparent frankness 
and openness, but with inward caution and closeness. 


Nothing sinks a young man into low company, both of 
women and men, so surely as timidity, and diffidence of 
himself. If he thinks that he shall not, he may depend 
upon it he will not please. But with proper endeavours 
to please, and a degree of persuasion that he shall, it is 
almost certain that he wil. How many people does one 
meet with everywhere, who with very moderate parts, 
and very little knowledge, push themselves pretty far, 
singly by being sanguine, enterprising, and persevering ? 
They will take no denial from man or woman; difficulties 
do not discourage them; repulsed twice or thrice, they 
rally, they charge again, and nine times in ten prevail at 
last. In business (talents supposed) nothing is more 
effectual, or successful, than a good, though concealed, 
opinion of one’s self, a firm resolution, and an unwearied 
perseverance. None but madmen attempt impossibilities, 
and whatever is possible, is one way or another to be 
brought about. If one method fails, try another, and suit 
your methods to the characters you have to do with. At 
the treaty of the Pyrendes, which Cardinal Mazarin, and 
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Don Louis de Haro, concluded, dans d’Isle des Faisans, 
the latter carried some very important points by his con- 
stant and cool perseverance. 

The Cardinal had all the Italian vivacity and impatience ; 
Don Louis all the Spanish phlegm and tenaciousness. 
The point which the Cardinal had most at heart was, to 
hinder the re-establishment of the Prince of Condé, his 

‘implacable enemy; but he was in haste to conclude, and 
impatient to return to Court, where absence is always 
dangerous. Don Louis observed this, and never failed at 
every conference to bring the affair of the Prince of Condé 
upon the tapis. The Cardinal for some time refused even 
to treat upon it; Don Louis, with the same sang froid, as 
constantly persisted, till he at last prevailed ; contrary to the 
intentions and the interest both of the Cardinal and of his 
Court.! Sense must distinguish between what is impossible 
and what is only difficult, and spirit and perseverance will 
get the better of the latter. Every man is to be had one 
way or another, and every woman almost any way. I 
must not omit one thing, which is previously necessary to 
this, and indeed to every thingelse, which is attention, a. 
flexibility of attention ; never to be wholly engrossed by 
any past or future object, but instantly directed to the 
present one, be it what it will. An absent man can make 
but few observations, and those will be disjointed and im- 
perfect ones, as half the circumstances must necessarily 
escape him. He can pursue nothing steadily, because his 
absences make him lose his way. They are very disagree- 
able, and hardly to be tolerated in old age; but in youth 
they cannot be forgiven. 

1 The secret despatches of Cardinal Mazarin during his conferences 
with Don Louis de Haro, were published in two volumes at Amster- 
dam in 1693. Those which are numbered 12, 15, 17, 22, 24, 29, 30, 


34, 35, 36, 64, 69, 74, 77, 78, 79, 82, 87, 88, 92, 93, 94, contain. the 
negotiation relative to the Prince de Condé.— 1. 
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MopeEst ASSURANCE. 


For my part, I see no impudence, but, on the contrary, 
infinite utility and advantage, in presenting one’s self with 
the same coolness and unconcern, in any, and every com- 
pany. Till one can do that, I am very sure that one can 
never present one’s self well. Whatever is done under 
concern and embarrassment, must be ill done; and, till a 
man is absolutely easy and unconcerned in every company, 
be will never be thought to have kept good, nor be very 
welcome in it. A steady assurance, with seeming modesty, 
is possibly the most useful qualification that a man can 
have in every part of life. A man would certainly make a 
very considerable fortune and figure in the world, whose 
modesty and timidity should often, as bashfulness always 
does, put him in the deplorable and lamentable situation of 
the pious Auneas, when obstupurt steteruntque come ; et 
vox fuucibus hesit. Fortune (as well as women) 


“ _________ horn to be controul’d, 
Stoops to the forward and the bold.” 


Assurance and intrepidity, under the white banner of 
seeming modesty, clear the way for merit, that would 
otherwise be discouraged by difficulties im its journey; 
whereas barefaced impudence is the noisy and blustering 
harbinger of a worthless and senseless usurper. 


CONSCIOUSNESS OF Merit. 


Tam convinced that the consciousness of merit makes a 
man of sense more modest though more firm. A man 
who displays his own merit is a coxcomb, and a man who 
does not know it is a fool. A man of sense knows it, 
exerts it, avails himself of it, but never boasts of it; and 
always seems rather to under than over value it, though, 
in truth, he sets the right value upon it. It is a very true 
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maxim of La Bruyére’s (an author well worth your study- 
ing), gwon ne vuut dans ce monde, que ce que Von veut 
valoir. A man who is really diffident, timid, and bashful, 
be his merit what it will, never can push himself in the 
world; his despondency throws him into inaction; and 
the forward, the bustling, and the petulant, will always 
get the better of him. The manner makes the whole 
difference. What would be impudence in one manner, is 
only a proper and decent assurance in another. A man 
of sense, and of knowledge of the world, will assert his 
own rights, and pursue his own objects as steadily and 
intrepidly as the most impudent man living, and commonly 
more so; but then he has art enough to give an outward 
air of modesty to all he does. This engages and prevails, 
whilst the very same things shock and fail, from the over- 
bearing or impudent manner only of doing them. I repeat 
my maxim, Suaviter in modo, sed fortiter in ve. Would 
you know the characters, modes, and manners of the latter 
end of the last age, which are very like those of the pre- 
sent, read La Bruyére. But would you know man, in- 
dependently of modes, read La Rochefoucauld, who, I am 
afraid, paints him very exactly. 


CONNECTIONS. 


In our parliamentary government, connections are abso- 
lutely necessary ; and, if prudently formed and ably main- 
tained, the success of them is infallible. There are two 
sorts of connections, which I would always advise you to 
have in view. The first I will call equal ones; by which 
I mean those where the two connecting parties reciprocally 
find their account, from pretty near an equal degree of 
parts and abilities. In those there must be a freer com- 
munication ; each must see that the other is able, and be 
convinced that he is willing to be of use to him. Honour 
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must be the principle of such connections; and there 
must be a mutual dependence, that present and separate 
interest shall not be able to break them. There must be 
a joint system of action; and in case of different opinions 
each must recede a littl, in order at last to form an una- 
nimous one. 

The other sort of connections I call unequal ones; that 
is, where the parts are all on one side, and the rank and 
fortune on the other. Here, the advantage is all on one 
side; but that advantage must be ably and artfully con- 
cealed. Complaisance, an engaging manner, and a patient 
toleration of certain airs of superiority, must cement them. 
The weaker party must be taken by the heart, his head 
giving no hold; and he must be governed, by being made 
to believe he governs. These people, skilfully led, give 
great weight to their leader. 

Choose the company of your superiors, whenever you 
can have it; thatis the right and true pride. The mistaken 
and silly pride is, to primer among inferiors. 


THE Frencu NATION. 


THE colder northern nations generally look upon France 
as a whistling, singing, dancing, frivolous nation: this 
notion is very far from being a true one, though many 
petits mattres by their behaviour seem to justify it; but 
those very petits mattres, when mellowed by age and ex- 
perience, very often turn out very able men. The number 
of great generals and statesmen, as well as excellent 
authors, that France has produced, is an undeniable proof, 
that it is not that frivolous, unthinking, empty nation 


that northern prejudices suppose it. 


THe FRENCH THEATRE. 


THE tragedies of Corneille and Racine, and the comedies 
9 
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of Moliére, well attended to, are admirable lessons, both 
for the heart and the head. There is not, nor ever was, 
any theatre comparable to the French. 


Toe FRENCH AND ENGLISH THEATRE. 


T COULD wish there were a treaty made between the French 
and the English theatres, in which both parties should 
make considerable concessions: The English ought to 
give up their notorious violations of all the unities; and 
all their massacres, racks, dead bodies, and mangled car- 
cases, which they so frequently exhibit upon their stage. 
The French should engage to have more action, and less 
declamation; and not to cram and crowd things together 
to almost a degree of impossibility, from a too scrupulous 
adherence to the unities. The English should restrain the 
licentiousness of their poets, and the French enlarge the 
liberty of theirs: their poets are the greatest slaves in 
their country, and that is a bold word; ours are the most 
tumultuous subjects in England, and that is saying a good 
deal. Under such regulations one might hope to seea 
play, in which one should not be lulled to sleep by the 
length of a monotonical declamation, nor frightened and 
shocked by the barbarity of the action. The unity of 
time extended occasionally to three or four days, and the 
unity of place broken into, as far as the same street, 
or sometimes the same town; both which, I will affirm, 
are as probable, as four-and-twenty hours, and the same 
room. 

More indulgence too, in my mind, should be shown 
than the French are willing to allow, to bright thoughts, 
and to shining images ; for though I confess, it is not very 
natural for a hero or a princess to say fine things, in all 
the violence of grief, love, rage, &., yet I can as well 
suppose that, as I can that they should talk to themselves 
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for half an hour, which they must necessarily do, or no 
tragedy could be carried on, unless they had recourse to a 
much greater absurdity, the choruses of the ancients. 
Tragedy is of a nature, that one must see it with a degree 
of self-deception; we must lend ourselves a little to the 
delusion; and I am very willing to carry that com- 
plaisance a little farther than the French do. 

Tragedy must be something bigger than life, or it would 
not affect us. In nature the most violent passions are 
silent ;.in tragedy they must speak, and speak with dig- 
nity too. Hence the necessity of their being written in 
verse, and, unfortunately for the French, from the weak- 
ness of their language, in rhymes. And for the same 
reason Cato, the Stoic, expiring at Utica, rhymes mascu- 
line and feminine at Paris; and fetches his last breath at 
London in most harmonious and correct blank verse. 

It is quite otherwise with comedy, which should be 
mere common life, and not one jot bigger. Every character 
should speak upon the stage, not only what it would utter 
in the situation there represented, but in the same manner 
in which it would express it. For which reason I cannot 
allow rhymes in comedy, unless they were put into the 
mouth, and came out of the mouth of a mad poet. But it 
is impossible to deceive one’s self enough (nor is it the 
least necessary in comedy) to suppose a dull rogue of an 
usurer cheating, or gros Jean blundering in the finest 
rhymes in the world. 

As for operas, they are essentially too absurd and ex- 
travagant to mention: I look upon them as a magic scene, 
contrived to please the eyes and the ears at the expense 
of the understanding; and I consider singing, rhyming, 
and chiming heroes, and princesses, and philosophers, as I 
do the hills, the trees, the birds, and the beasts, who 


amicably joined in one common country dance, to the 
J—2 
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irresistible tune of Orpheus’s lyre. Whenever I go to am 
opera, I leave my sense and my reason at the door with 
my half guinea, and deliver myself up to my eyes and my 
ears. 


VOLTAIRE. 


VOLTAIRE sent me from Berlin his “ Histoire du Siécle de 
Louis XIV.” It came at a very proper time; Lord Boline- 
broke had just taught me how history should be read ;? 
Voltaire shows me howit should be written. I am sensible 
that it will meet with almost as many critics as readers. 
Voltaire must be criticized: besides, every man’s favourite 
is attacked, for every prejudice is exposed, and our preju- 
dices are our mistresses; reason is at best our wife, very 
often heard, indeed, but seldom minded. It is the history 
of the human understanding, written by a man of parts, 
for the use of men of parts. "Weak minds will not like it, 
even though they do not understand it, which is commonly 
the measure of their admiration. Dull ones will want those 
minute and uninteresting details with which most other 
histories are incumbered. He tells me all I want to know,. 
and nothing more. His reflections are short, just, and pro- 
duce others in his readers. Free from religious, philo- 
sophical, political, and national prejudices, beyond any 
historian I ever met with, he relates all those matters as 
truly and as impartially, as certain regards, which must 
always be to some degree observed, will allow him; for 
one sees plainly, that he often says much less than he 
would say, if he might. He hath made me much better 
acquainted with the times of Louis XIV. than the innu- 
merable volumes which I had read could do, and hath 
suggested this reflection to me, which I had never made 
before—His vanity, not his knowledge, made him encourage 


1 “Letters on the Use and Study of History.” 
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all, and introduce many arts and sciences in his country. 
He opened, in a manner, the human understanding in 
France, and brought it to its utmost perfection ; his age 
equalled in all, and greatly exceeded in many things 
(pardon me, pedants!) the Augustan. This was great and 
rapid; but still it might be done, by the encouragement, 
the applause, and the rewards of a vain, liberal, and mag- 
nificent prince. What is much more surprising is, that he 
stopped the operations of the human mind just where he 
pleased ; and seemed to say, “Thus far shalt thou go, and 
no farther.” For, a bigot to his religion, and jealous of his 
power, free and rational thoughts upon either never en- 
tered into a French head during his reign, and the greatest 
geniuses that ever any age produced, never entertained a 
doubt of the divine right of kings, or the infallibility of the 
Church. Poets, orators, and philosophers, ignorant of their 
natural rights, cherished their chains, and blind active 
faith triumphed, in those ereat minds, over silent and pas- 
sive reason. The reverse of this seems now to be the case 
in France: reason opens itself, fancy and invention fade 
and decline. (April 13, 1752.) 


I have lately read over all his works that are published, 
though I had read them more than once before. I was 
induced to this by his “Siécle de Louis XIV.,” which I 
have yet read but four times. In reading over all his 
works, with more attention, I suppose, than before, my 
former admiration of him is, I own, turned into astonish- 
ment. There is no one kind of writing in which he has 
not excelled. You are so severe a classic, that I question 
whether you will allow me to call his “Henriade” an epic 
poem, for want of the proper number of gods, devils, 
witches, and other absurdities requisite for the machinery, 
which machinery is, it seems, necessary to constitute the 
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epopée. But whether you do or not, I will declare (though 
possibly to my own shame) that I never read any epic 
poem with near so much pleasure. I am grown old, and 
have possibly lost a great deal of that fire which formerly 
made me love fire in others at any rate, and however at- 
tended with smoke: but now I must have all sense, and 
cannot, for the sake of five righteous lines, forgive a thou- 
sand absurd ones. 

In this disposition of mind, judge whether I can read all 
Homer through tout de suite. I admire his beauties, but, 
to tell you the truth, when he slumbers I sleep. Virgil, L 
confess, is all sense, and therefore I like him better than 
his model ; but he is often languid, especially in his five or 
six last books, during which I am obliged to take a good 
deal of snuff. Besides, I profess myself an ally of Turnus’s 
against the pious Atneas, who, like many soz disant pious 
people, does the most flagrant injustice and violence, in 
order to execute what they impudently call the will of 
Heaven. But what will you say when I tell you truly, 
that I cannot possibly read our countryman, Milton, 
through? I acknowledge him to have some most sublime 
passages, some prodigious flashes of light, but then you 
must acknowledge that light is often followed by darkness 
visible, to use his own expression. Besides, not having 
the honour to be acquainted with any of the parties in his. 
poem, except the man and the woman, the characters and_ 
speeches of a dozen or two of angels, and of as many devils, 
are as much above my reach as my entertainment. Keep. 
this secret for me; for if it should be known, I should be 
abused by every tasteless pedant and every solid divine in 
England. 

Whatever I have said to the disadvantage of these three 
poems holds much stronger against Tasso’s “Gierusa- 
lemme.” It is true he has very fine and glaring rays of 
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poetry, but then they are only meteors, they dazzle, then 
disappear, and are succeeded by false thoughts, poor con- 
cetti, and absurd impossibilities; witness the fish and the 
parrot, extravagancies unworthy of an heroic poem, and 
would much better nave become Ariosto, who professes le 
coglionerre. 

I have never read the “Lusiade,” of Camoens, except 
in a prose translation, consequently I have never read it 
at all, so shall say nothing of it. But the “ Henriade” is 
all sense from the beginning to the end, often adorned by 
the justest and liveliest reflections, the most beautiful de- 
scriptions, the noblest images, and the sublimest sentiments, 
not to mention the harmony of the verse, in which Voltaire 
undoubtedly exceeds all the French poets. Should you in- 
sist upon an exception in favour of Racine, I must insist, 
on my part, that he at least equals him. What hero ever 
interested more than Henry the Fourth, who, according to 
the rules of epic poetry, carries on one great and long 
action, and succeeds in it at last? What description ever 
excited more horror than those, first of the massacre, 
and then of the famine at Paris? Was love ever painted 
with more truth and morbidezza than in the ninth book ? 
Not better,in my mind, even in the fourth of Virgil. Upon 
the whole, with all your classical rigour, if you will but 
suppose St. Louis a god, a devil, or a witch, and that he 
appears in person, and not in a dream, the “ Henriade” 
will be an epic poem, according to the strictest statute 
laws of the epopée; but in my court of equity it is one as 
it is. 

I could expatiate as much upon all his different works, 
but that I should exceed the bounds of a letter, and run 
into a dissertation. How delightful is his history of that 
northern brute, the King of Sweden! for I cannot call him 
aman; and I should be sorry to have him pass for a hero, 


. 
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out of regard to those true heroes, such as Julius Cesar, 
Titus, Trajan, and the present King of Prussia, who cul- 
tivated and encouraged arts and sciences, whose animal 
courage was accompanied by the tender and social senti- 
ments of humanity, and who had more pleasure in im- 
proving than in destroying their fellow-creatures. What 
can be more touching or more interesting, what more nobly 
thought, or more happily expressed, than all his dramatic 
pieces 2? What can be more clear and rational than all his 
philosophical letters? and what ever was so graceful, and 
genteel, as all his little poetical trifles? (Oct., 1752.) 

His “History of the Croisades” shows, in a very 
short and strong light, the most immoral and wicked 
scheme that was ever contrived by knaves and exe- 
cuted by madmen and fools against humanity. There 
is a strange, but never-failing relation, between honest 
madmen and skilful knaves; and wherever one meets 
with collected numbers of the former, one may be very 
sure that they are secretly directed by the latter. The 
popes, who have generally been both the ablest and the 
greatest knaves in Europe, wanted all the power and money 
of the east ; for they had all that was in Europe already. 
The times and the minds favoured their design, for they 
were dark and uninformed; and Peter the Hermit, at once 
a knave and a madman, was a fine papal tool for so wild 
and wicked an undertaking. I wish we had good histories 
of every part of Europe, and indeed of the world, written 
upon the plan of Voltaire’s De? Esprit humain ; for I own 
I am provoked at the contempt which most historians show 
for humanity in general; one would think by them that 
the whole human species consisted but of about a hundred 
and fifty people, called and dignified (commonly very un- 
deservedly too) by the titles of emperors, kings, popes, 
generals, and ministers. (New Year's Day, 1753.) 


Fete at 


ed 
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Hurry, 


A MAN of sense may be in haste, but can never be ina 
hurry, because he knows that whatever he does in a hurry 
he must necessarily do very ill. He may be in haste to 
despatch an affair, but he will take care not to let that 
haste hinder his doing it well. Little minds are in a hurry 
when the object proves, as it commonly does, too big for 
them; they run, they hare, they puzzle, confound, and 
perplex themselves; they want to do everything at once, 
and never do it at all. But a man of sense takes the time 
necessary for doing the thing he is about well, and his 
haste to despatch a business only appears by the continuity 
of his application to it; he pursues it with a cool steadi- 
ness, and finishes it before he begins any other. 


WISDOM. 


A youne fellow ought to be wiser than he should seem to 
be; and an old man ought to seem wise whether he really 
be so or not. 


CAUSES OF DISLIKE. 


THIS epigram in Martial— 


“Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare, 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te ;”! 


has puzzled a great many people, who cannot conceive how 
it is possible not to love anybody, and yet not to know the 


i Which has been thus paraphrased :— 


“T do not love thee, Dr. Fell ; 
The reason why I cannot tell ; 
Only this T know full well, 

I do not love thee, Dr. Fell.” 
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reason why. I think I conceive Martial’s meaning very 
clearly, though the nature of epigram, which is to be short, 
would not allow him to explain it more fully; and I take: 
it to be this, O Sabidis, you are a very worthy deserving 
man; you have a thousand good qualities, you have a 
great deal of learning; I esteem, I respect, but for the 
soul of me I cannot love you, though I cannot particu- 
larly say why. Yow are not aimable; you have not those 
engaging manners, those pleasing attentions, those graces, 
and that address, which are absolutely necessary to please, 
though impossible to define. I cannot say it is this or that 
particular thing that hinders me from loving you, ut is 
the whole together; and wpon the whole you are not agree- 
able. How often have I, in the course of my life, found 
myself in this situation with regard to many of my ac- 
quaintance, whom I have honoured and respected without 
being able to love! I did not know why, because, when 
one is young, one does not take the trouble, nor allow one’s 
self the time, to analyze one’s sentiments, and to trace 
them up to their source. But subsequent observation and 
reflection have taught me why. There is a man, whose 
moral character, deep learning, and superior parts I acknow- 
ledge, admire, and respect, but whom it is so impossible 
for me to love, that I am almost in a fever whenever I am 
in his company. His figure, without beimg deformed, seems 
made to disgrace or ridicule the common structure of the 
human body. His legs and arms are never in the position 
which, according to the situation of his body,they ought to 
be in, but constantly employed to commit acts of hostility 
upon the graces. He throws anywhere, but down his 
throat, whatever he means to drink, and only mangles what 
he means to carve. Inattentive to all the regards of social 
life, he mistimes or misplaces everything. He disputes with 
heat, and indiscriminately, mindless of the rank, character, 
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and situation of those with whom he disputes; absolutely 
ignorant of the several gradations of familiarity or respect, 
he is exactly the same to his superiors, his equals, and his 
inferiors, and therefore, by a necessary consequence, absurd 
to two of the three. Is it possible to love such a man ? 
No. The utmost I can do for him is to consider him as a 
respectable Hottentot.2 


Fox-Huntina. 


THE French manner of hunting is gentleman-like; ours is 
only for bumpkins and boobies. The poor beasts here, are 
pursued and run down by much greater beasts than them- 
selves; and the true British foxhunter is most undoubtedly 
a species appropriated and peculiar to this country, which 
no other part of the globe produces. 


WITt. 


THAT ready wit which you so partially allow me, and so 
justly Sir Charles Williams, may create many admirers ; 
but, take my word for it, it makes few friends. It shines 
and dazzles like the noon-day sun, but, like that too, is very 
apt to scorch; and therefore is always feared. The milder 
morning and evening light and heat of that planet soothe and 
calm our minds. Good sense, complaisance, gentleness of 
manners, attentions, and graces, are the only things that 
truly engage, and durably keep the heart at long run. 
Never seek for wit; if it presents itself, well and good: 


1 This character has been generally understood to be meant for 
Dr. Johnson, and I have no doubt that it was, says Boswell. See 
“ Boswell’s Life of Johnson,” p. 87, edit. 1847. 

2 “He thought at heart like courtly Chesterfield, 
Who, after a long chase o’er hills, dales, bushes, 
And what not, though he rode beyond all price, 
Asked next day if men ever hunted twice?” _ 
Byron’s Don Juan, cant. xiv. st. 35. 
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but even in that case let your judgment interpose, and take 
care that it be not at the expense of anybody. Pope says 
very truly— 


“There are, whom Heaven has blest with store of wit, 
Yet want as much again to govern it.” 


And in another place, I doubt with too much truth— 


“For wit and judgment ever are at strife, 
Though meant each other’s aid, like man and wife.” 


AUTHORS. 


Part les “animaux écrivants,” comme vous définissez les 
auteurs, l’'animal écrivant bien est aussi rare, q’est parmi les 
animaux raisonnables, comme on nous définit, animal qui 
se sert de sa raison. (Lo Crebillon, le fils, 26 Aodt, 1742.) 


Port, Horace, &c. 


PouR moi, je ne juge des ouvrages que par le plus ou le 
moins de plaisir qvils me donnent en mon petit particu-. 
lier, et j’ose méme dire, & la face de tous les pédans de 
Punivers, que les epitres et les satires de Pope ont tout 
le bon sens et toute la justesse, avec mille fois plus d’esprit 
que celles d@'Horace. Je dirai encore que le thédtre Fran- 
cois est infiniment supérieur au Grec ou au Latin. Je 
dirai aussi que le divin Homére m’ennuye fort souvent, que 
le docteur Swift vaut mieux que Lucien, et que Tacite, de 
tous les historiens du monde, est mon favori. 


HuMoor. 


Humour c’est une représentation juste et frappante de ce 
qwil y a de singulier ou de ridicule dans une caractére, et 
aman of hwmour est un homme, qui saisit vivement ce 
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singulier, ou ce ridicule, qui distingue ce caractére, et qui 
le met dans tout. son jour. On s’imagine généralement. 
que nous autres Anelois possédons, exclusivement des 
autres nations, Phwmour; mais il n’y a rien de moins vrai. 
Jamais homme n’en a tant eu que Moliére; son Avare, son 
Jaloux, son Bourgeois Gentilhomme en sont des preuves 
suffisantes ; et la comédie Francaise en fourmit encore un 
millier Vexemples. Si & la vérité, on dit qu'il n’y a pas de 
pays en Europe, ot il y a tant de. différens caractéres sin- 
guliéres, je crois qu’on n’aura pas tort. Mais hwmour ne 
consiste pas en cela. L’homme qui a le travers, ou le ridi- 
cule, n’a point Vhwmowr, cest son naturel; mais c’est 
VPhomme qui saisit, et qui dépeint ce ridicule ou ce travers, 
quiade Vhumour. (To Lady , 1744)" 


THe Mos. 


BE it ever so good, any point, however right in itself, wher. 
extorted by the violence of the mob, is a dangerous prece- 
dent, and encourages those gentlemen to further demands, 
which at last can only be refused by regular force. 


THe Jew BILL. 


THE ministers here, intimidated by the absurd aud ground- 
less clamours of the mob, have, very weakly in my mind, 
repealed this session the bill which they had passed in the 
last, for rendering Jews capable of being naturalized, by 
subsequent acts of parliament. The clamourers triumph, 
and will doubtless make further demands, which, if not 
granted, this piece of complaisance will soon be forgotten. 
Nothing is truer in politics than this reflection of the Car- 
dinal de Retz, Que le peuple craint towowrs quand on ne 
le craint pas; and consequently they grow unreasonable 
and insolent when they find that they are feared. Wise 
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and honest governors will never, if they can help it, give 
the people just cause to complain; but then, on the other 
hand, they will firmly withstand groundless clamour. 
Besides that this noise against the Jew bill proceeds from 
that narrow mob-spirit of intoleration in religious, and 
inhospitality in civil matters, both which all wise govern- 
ments should oppose. (Vow. 26, 1753.) 


THE CLERGY. 


Tue confusion in France increases daily, as no doubt you 
are informed where you are. There is an answer of the 
clergy to the remonstrances of the parhament, lately pub- 
lished: it is very well worth your reading, being most art- 
fully and plausibly written, though founded upon false 
principles ; the gus divinwm of the clergy, and consequently 
their supremacy in all matters of faith and doctrine, are 
asserted, both which I absolutely deny. Were those two 
points allowed the clergy of any country whatsoever, they 
must necessarily govern that country absolutely, everything 
being, directly or indirectly, relative to faith or doctrine; 
and whoever is supposed to have the power of saving and 
damning souls to all eternity (which power the clergy pre- 
tend to) will be much more considered and better obeyed 
than any civil power that forms no pretensions beyond this 
world. Whereas, in truth, the clergy in every country are, 
like all other subjects, dependent upon the supreme legis- 
lative power; and are appointed by that power, under 
whatever restrictions and limitations it pleases, to keep up 
decency and decorum in the church, just as constables are 
to keep peace in the parish. This Fra Paolo has clearly 
proved, even upon their own principles of the Old and New 
Testament, in his book de Beneficiis, which I recommend 
to you to read with attention; it is short. Nov. 26, 1753.) 
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Humes Essays. 


IF you have not read Hume’s Essays, read them; I have 
just finished, and am extremely pleased with them. He 
thinks impartially, deep, often new, and, in my mind, com- 
monly just. (Jan. 12, 1757.) 


HuMAN TESTIMONY. 


I HAVE been too long acquainted with human nature to 
have great regard for human testimony; and a very great 
degree of probability, supported by various concurrent 
‘circumstances, conspiring in one point, will have much 
‘greater weight with me than human testimony upon oath, 
or even upon honour, both which I have frequently seen 
considerably warped by private views. 


EXPERIENCE OF THE WORLD. 


ir is a common notion, and, ike many common ones, a 
very false one, that those who have led a life of pleasure 
and business can never be easy in retirement ; whereas I 
am persuaded that they are the only people who can, if 
they have any sense of reflection. They can look back, 
oculo irretorto, upon what they from knowledge despise ; 
others have always a hankering after what they are not 
acquainted with. 


HEALTH. 


To be, or not to be, is a question of much less importance, 
in my mind, than to be or not to be well. 

The health of the mind depends so much upon the 
health of the body, that the latter deserves the utmost 
attention, independently of the senses. 
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GRIEF. 


Wise people may say what they will, but one passion is 
never cured but by another; grief cannot be talked away, 
but it may and will be insensibly removed by other objects 
of one’s attention. 


MISFORTUNES. 


A WISE man, without being a stoic, considers, in all mis- 
fortunes that befall him, their best as well as their 
worst side; and everything has a better and a worse 
side. I have strictly observed that rule for many years, 
and have found by experience that some comfort is to be 
extracted, under most moral ills, by considering them in 
every light, instead of dwelling, as people are too apt to do, 
upon the gloomy side of the object. 

It is the rational philosophy taught me by experience and 
knowledge of the world, and which I have practised above 
thirty years. I always made the best of the best, and never 
made bad worse by fretting; this enabled me to go through 
the various scenes of life, in which I have been an actor, with 
more pleasure and less pain than most people. You will 
say, perhaps, One cannot change one’s nature; and that if 
a person is born of a very sensible gloomy temper, and apt 
to see things in the worst light, they cannot help it, nor 
new make themselves. I will admit it to a certain degree, 
and but to a certain degree; for though we cannot totally 
change our nature, we may in a great measure correct it 
by reflection and philosophy; and some philosophy is a 
very necessary companion in this world, where, even to the 
most fortunate, the chances are greatly against happiness. 
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Goop AND Evtu. 


In the general course of things, there seems to be upon 
the whole a pretty equal distribution of physical good and 
evil, some extraordinary cases excepted; and even moral 
good and evil seem mixed to a certain degree, for one never 
sees anybody so perfectly good or so perfectly bad as they 
might be. Why this is so, it is in vain for us upon this 
subject to inquire, for it is not given us yet to know. I 
behold it with a respectful admiration, and cry out, O 
altitudo! (To the Bishop of Waterford, Aug. 28, 1760.) 


10 


ESSAYS IN PERIODICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


ly 


FOG’ S, J.0 URN ALE 


This was one of the weekly publications against Sir R. Walpole’s 
administration. It was first, from the printer’s name, entitled 
Mist’s Journal, and was afterwards continued under the punning 
title of Fog’s. The following are two of the best of the papers 
contributed by Lord Chesterfield. 


SATURDAY, Jan. 17, 1736. 


I am not of the opinion of those who think that our an- 
cestors were in every respect wiser than we, and who reject 
every new invention as chimerical, and brand it with the 
name of project. On the contrary, I am persuaded that 
most things are still capable of improvement; for which 
reason I always give a fair and impartial hearing to all 
new proposals, and have often, in the course of my life, 
found great advantage by so doing. 

I very early took Mr. Ward’s! drop, notwithstanding the 


? Joshua Ward, the empiric, famous for his pill and drop, and im- 
mortalized by Pope— 


“See Ward, by battered beaux invited over.” 


Imitations of Horace, 6th Ep. of Bk. i. 56; and again, Ist Ep. of Bk. 
ui, 182— 


“Ward tried on puppies, and the Poor, his drop.” 
There is a statue of him in marble at the Society of Arts, in full dress 
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great discouragement it met with in its infancy from an 
honourable author, eminent for his political sagacity, who 
asserted it to be liquid popery and Jacobitism. I reaped 
great benefit from it, and recommended it to so many of 
my friends, that I question whether the author of that 
great specific is more obliged to any one man in the king- 
dom than myself, excepting one. 

I have likewise, as well as my brother Caleb, great 
hopes of public advantage arising from the skill and dis- 
coveries of that ingenious operator, Dr. Taylor,? notwith- 
standing the late objections of Mrs. Osborne,’ and her 


and a flowing wig. On the introduction of his drops in 1732, Sir T. 
Robinson addressed to him his poem, commencing — 


“Say, knight, for learning most renowned, 
What is this wondrous drop ?” 


Walpole, writing to Mann, Jan. 20th, 1760, says—“I don’t know 
what to say about Ward’s medicine, because the cures he does in that 
complaint (the headache) are performed by him in person. He rubs 
his hand with some preparation, and holds it upon your forehead, 
from which several have found instant relief.” 

1 The “ Craftsman” went under the name of Caleb D’Anvers. See 
Bolingbroke’s, and Swift's Works. The following are among the 
rejected passages in Swift's “ Rhapsody on Poetry ”— 


“ And, though you never learn’d to scan verse, 
Come out with some lampoon on D’Anvers.” 
Scort’s “ Swift,” xiv. 334. 


2 A quack oculist, generally called the Chevalier Taylor. 


“Why Taylor, the quack, calls himself Chevalzer, 
Tis not easy a reason to render ; 
Unless blinding eyes that he thinks to make clear, 
Demonstrates he’s but a Pretender.” 
“ Hpigram by Horace Walpole.” 


3 F, Osborne, one of the most frequent contributors to the minis- 
terial press, being a man of more years and gravity than talent, was 
by his opponents commonly called an old woman, and nicknamed 
“ Mother Osborne.” 

“ Fast by, like Niobe, her children gone, 
Sits Mother Osborne, stupefy’d to stone.” 
“ Dunciad,” u. 312, 


10—2 
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most subtle distinctions between the eye politic and the 
eye natural, 

Some inventions have been improved ages after their 
first discovery, and extended to uses so obvious, and so 
nearly resembling those for which they were at first in- 
tended, that it is surprising how they could have so long 
escaped the sagacity of mankind. For instance, printing,. 
though used but within these few centuries, has in reality 
been invented thousands of years; and it is astonishing 
that it never occurred to those who first stampt images 
and inscriptions upon metals to stamp likewise their 
thoughts on wax, barks of trees, or whatever else they 
wrote upon. 

This example should hinder one from thinking any- 
thing brought to its ne plus ultra of perfection, when so 
plain an improvement lay for many ages undiscovered. 

The scheme I am now going to offer to the public is of 
this nature, so very plain, obvious, and of such evident 
emolument, that I am convinced my readers will both be 
surprised and concerned that it did not occur to everybody, 
and that it was not put in practice many years ago. 

I took the first hint of it from an account a friend of 
mine gave me, of what he himself had seen practised with 
success at a foreign court; but I have extended it con- 
siderably, and I flatter myself that it will, upon the strict- 
est examination, appear to be the most practicable and 
useful, and, at this time, necessary project that has, it may 
be, ever been submitted to the public. 

My friend, having resided some time at a very consider- 
able court in Germany, had there contracted an intimacy 
with a German prince, whose dominions and revenues were 
as small as his birth was great and illustrious: there are 
some few such in the august Germanic body, This prince 
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made him promise that, whenever he should return to 
England, he would take him in his way, and make him a 
visit in his principality. Accordingly, some time afterwards, 
about two years ago, he waited upon his serene highness, 
who, being apprized a little beforehand of his arrival, re- 
solved to receive him with all possible marks of honour 
and distinction. 

My friend was not a little surprised to find himself con- 
ducted to the palace through a lane of soldiers resting their 
firelocks, and the drums beating a march. His highness, 
who observed his surprise, and who, by the way, was a wag, 
after the first compliments usual upon such occasions, spoke 
very gravely to him thus -—? 

“T do not wonder that you, who are well informed of the 
narrowness both of my territories and my fortune, should 
be astonished at the number of my standing forces; but I 
must acquaint you that the present critical situation of my 
affairs would not allow me to remain defenceless, while all 
my neighbours were arming around me. There is not a 
prince near me that has not made an augmentation in his 
forces, some of four, some of eight, and some even of twelve 
men; so that you must be sensible that it would have been. 
consistent neither with my honour nor safety not to have 
increased mine. i have therefore augmented my army up 
to forty effective men, from but eight and twenty that they 
were before; but in order not to overburthen my subjects 
with taxes, nor oppress them by the quartering and insolence 
of my troops, as well as to remove the least suspicion of my 
designing anything against their liberties, to tell you the 
plain truth, my men are of wax, and exercise by clock-work. 
You easily perceive,” added he, smiling, “that if I were in 


1 Tt seems hardly necessary to draw attention to the admirably 
humorous satire here directed against the German principalities. 
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any real danger, my forty men of wax are just as good a | 
security to me as if they were of the very best flesh and 
blood in Christendom; as for dignity and show, ; they 
answer those purposes full as well, and in the meantime 
they cost me so little that our dinner will be much the 
better for it.” 

My friend respectfully signified to him his sincere appro- 
bation of his wise and prudent measures, and assured me 
that he had never in his life seen finer bodies of men, better 
sized, nor more warlike countenances. 

The ingenious contrivance of this wise and warlike po- 
tentate struck me immediately as a hint that might be 
greatly improved to the public advantage, and without any 
one inconveniency, at least that occurred to me. I have 
turned it every way in my thoughts with the utmost care, 
and shall now present it to my readers, willing, however, 
to receive any further lights and assistance from those who 
are more skilled in military matters than [I am. 

Task but two postulata, which I think cannot be denied 
me; and then my proposal demonstrates its own utility. 

First, that for these last five and twenty years our land 
forces have been of no use whatsoever, nor even employed, 
notwithstanding the almost uninterrupted disturbances that 
have been in Europe, in which our interests have been as 
nearly concerned as ever they are likely to be for these five 
and twenty years to come. 

Secondly, That our present army is a very great expense 
to the nation, and has raised jealousies and discontents in 
the minds of many of his majesty’s subjects. 

I therefore humbly propose that, from and after the 25th 
day of March next, 1736, the present numerous and ex- 
pensive army be totally disbanded, the commission officers 
excepted, and that proper persons be authorized to contract 
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with Mrs. Salmon! for raising the same number of men in 
the best of wax. 

That the said persons be likewise authorized to treat 
with that ingenious mechanic, Myn Heer Von Pinchbeck, 
for the clock-work necessary for the said number of land. 
forces. 

Tt appears from my first postulatwm, that this future 
army will be, to all intents and purposes, as useful as ever 
our present one has been; and how much more beneficial 
it will be is what I now beg leave to show. . 

The curious are often at great trouble and expense to 
make imitations of things, which things are to be had 
easier, cheaper, and in greater perfection themselves. Thus 
infinite pains have been taken of late, but, alas! in vain, 
to bring up our present army to the nicety and perfection 
of a waxen one: it has proved impossible to get such num- 
bers of men, all of the same height, the same make, with 
their own hair, timing exactly together the several motions 
of their exercise, and above all, with a certain military 
fierceness that is not natural to British countenances: even 
some very considerable officers have been cashiered for 
wanting SOME OF THE PROPERTIES OF WAX. 

By my scheme all these inconveniences will be entirely 
removed; the men will be all of the same size, and, if 
thought necessary, of the same features and complexion : 
the requisite degree of fierceness may be given them, by 
the proper application of whiskers, scars, and such like 

1 Mrs. Salmon’s wax-work exhibition, celebrated by Addison, was 
shown at a house distinguished by the sign of the Salmon, near the 
Horn Tavern in Fleet Street. “ It would have been ridiculous for the 
ingenious Mrs. Salmon to havelived at the sign of the Trout; for which 
reason she has erected before her house the figure of the fish that 
is her namesake.” —“ Spectator,” No. 28. “The tent of Darius is to 
be peopled by the ingenious Mrs. Salmon, where Alexander is to fall 


in love with a piece of wax-work, that represents the beautiful 
Statira.”—“ Spectator,” No, 31. 
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indications of courage, according to the tastes of their 
respective officers; and their exercise will, by the skill 
and care of Myn Heer Von Pinchbeck, be in the highest 
German taste, and may possibly arrive at the one motion, 
that great desideratwm in our discipline. The whole, thus 
ordered, must certainly furnish a more delightful spectacle 
than any hitherto exhibited, to such as are curious of 
reviews and military exercitations. 

Tam here aware that the grave Mrs. Osborne will 
seriously object that this army, not being alive, cannot be 
useful ; and that the more lively and ingenious Mr. Wal- 
singham! may possibly insinuate that a waxen army is 
not likely to stand fire well. 

To the lady I answer thus beforehand, that if, in the 
late times of war, our present army has been of no more 
use than a waxen one, a waxen one will now, in time of 
peace, be as useful as they; and as to any other reasons, 
that she or her whole sex may have, for preferring a live 
standing army to this, they are considerations of a private 
nature, and must not weigh against so general and public 
a good. 


* The “Free Briton,” a periodical paper published under the 
direction of Sir Robert Walpole, bore the signature of Francis Wal- 
singham, but was written by William Arnall, who was bred an 
attorney, and commenced party-writer when under twenty. 


—“bold Arnall ; with a weight of skull, 

Furious he dives, precipitately dull. 

Whirlpools and storms his circling arms invest, 

With all the might of gravitation blest. 

No crab more active in the dirty dance, 

Downward to climb, and backward to advance. 

He brings up half the bottom on his head, 

And loudly claims the Journals and the Lead.” 

“ Dunciad,”li. 315, et seq. 
In the notes to the above passage, Arnall is said to have received 

for “Free Britons” and other writings, in four years, no less than 
£10,997, 6s. 8d. out of the Treasury. He appears, however, to have 
fallen into great distress, and is supposed to have committed suicide 
in 1741, when only twenty-six years of age. 
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To the pleasant ’squire I reply that this army will stand 
its own fire very well; which is all that seems requisite. 

But give me leave to say too, that an army thus con- 
stituted will be very far from being without its terror, and 
will doubtless strike all the fear that is consistent with 
the liberties of a free people; wax, it is well known, being 
the most natural and expressive imitation of life, as it 
unites in itself the different advantages of painting and 
sculpture. 

Our British monarchs in the Tower are never beheld 
but with the profoundest respect and reverence ; and that 
bold and manly representation of Henry the Eighth, never 
fails to raise the strongest images of one kind or another 
in its beholders of both sexes. Such is the force of divine 
right, though but in wax, upon the minds of all good and 
loyal subjects. 

Nobody ever saw the court of France lately exhibited 
here in waxwork without a due regard ; insomuch that an 
habitual good courtier was observed respectfully bowing to 
their most Christian majesties, and was at last only con- 
vinced of his error by the silence of the court. An army 
of the same materials will certainly have still a stronger 
effect, and be more than sufficient to keep the peace, with- 
out the power of breaking it. 

My readers will observe that I only propose a reduction 
of the private men, for, upon many accounts, I would by 
no means touch the commissions of the officers. In the 
first place they most of them deserve very well of the 
public ; and in the next place, as they are all in parliament, 
I might, by proposing to deprive them of their commisions, 
be suspected of political views, which I protest I have not. 
I would therefore desire that the present set of officers 
may keep the keys to wind up their several regiments, 
troops, or companies; and that a master-key to the whole 
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‘ 


army be lodged in the hands of the general in chief for 
the time being, or in default of such, in the hands of the 
prime minister. | 

From my second postulatum, that the present army is 
expensive, and gives uneasiness to many of his majesty’s 
good subjects, the further advantages of my scheme will 
appear. 

The chief expense here will be only the prime cost; and 
I even question whether that will exceed the price of live 
men, of the height, proportions, and tremendous aspects, 
that I propose these should be of. But the annual saving 
will be so considerable that I will appeal to every sensible 
and impartial man in the kingdom, if he does not sincerely 
think that this nation would have been now much more 
flourishing and powerful if, for these twenty years last 
past we had had no other army. 

Another considerable advantage consists in the great 
care and convenience with which these men will be 
quartered in the countries; where, far from being an 
oppression or disturbance to the public houses, they will 
be a genteel ornament and decoration to them, and instead 
of being inflicted as a punishment upon the disaffected, 
will probably be granted as a favour to such inn keepers 
as are supposed to be the most in the interest of the ad- 
ministration, and that too possibly with an exclusive 
privilege of showing them. So that I question whether 
a certain great city may not be eloquently threatened with 
having no troops at all. 

As I am never for carrying any project too far, I would 
for certain reasons, not extend this at present to Gibraltar, 
but would leave the garrison there alive as long as it can 
keep so. 

Let nobody put the Jacobite upon me, and say that I 
am paving the way for the pretender by disbanding this 
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army. That argument is worn threadbare; besides, let 
those take the Jacobite to themselves, who would exchange 
the affections of the people for the fallacious security of 
an unpopular standing army. 

But as I know I am suspected by some people to be no 
friend to the present ministry, I would most carefully 
avoid inserting anything in this project that might look 
peevish, or like a design to deprive them of any of the 
necessary means of carrying on the government. I have 
therefore already declared that I did not propose to affect 
the commissions of any of the officers, though a very great 
saving would arise to the public thereby. And I would 
further provide that, in the disbanding the present army, 
an exact account should be taken of every soldier's right 
of voting in elections, and where, and that the like number 
of votes, and for the same places, shall be reserved to 
every regiment, troop, or company, of this new army; 
these votes to be given collectively by the officers of the 
said regiment, troop, or company, in as free and uninfluenced. 
a manner as hath at any time been practised within these 
last twenty years. 

Moreover I would provide that Mann and’ Day’ shall, as 
at present, have the entire clothing of this new army, so 
scrupulous am I of distressing the administration. 

People are generally fond of their own projects, and it 
may be I look upon this with the partiality of a parent ; 
but I protest’ [ cannot find any one objection to it. It 
will save an immense expense to the uation, remove the 
fears that at present disturb the minds of many, and 
answer every one of the purposes to which our present 
army has been applied. The numbers will sound great 
and formidable abroad, the individuals will be gentle and 


1 Two very considerable woollen drapers in the Strand ; the first 
of them was grandfather to Sir Horatio Mann, 
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peaceable at home; and there will be an increase to the 
public of above fifty thousand hands for labour and manu- 
factures, which at present are either idle, or but scurvily 
employed. 

I cannot, I own, help flattering myself that this scheme 
will prevail, and the more so from the very great protec- 
tion and success waxwork has lately met with; which, I 
imagine, was only as an essay or tentamen to some greater 
design of this nature. But whatever be the event of it, 
this alternative I will venture to assert, that by the 25th 
of March next, either the army or another body of men 
must be of wax. 


SATURDAY, Jan. 24, 1736. 


HUMAN nature, though everywhere the same, is so seem- 
ingly diversified by the various habits and customs of 
different countries, and so blended with the early impres- 
sions we receive from our education, that they are often 
confounded together and mistaken for one another. This 
makes us look with astonishment upon all customs that 
are extremely different from our own, and hardly allow 
those nations to be of the same nature with ourselves if 
they are unlike in their manners; whereas all human 
actions may be traced up to those two great motives, the 
pursuit of pleasure, and the avoidance of pain: and upon 
a strict examination, we shall often find that those customs 
which at first view seem the most different from our own, 
have in reality a great analogy with them. 

What more particularly suggested this thought to me 
was an account which a gentleman, who was lately re- 
turned from China, gave in a company where I happened 
to be present, of a pleasure held in high esteem, and ex- 
tremely practised by that: luxurious nation. He told us 
that the tickling of the ears was one of the most exquisite 
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sensations known in China, and that the delight ad- 
ministered to the whole frame through this organ, could, 
by an able and skilful tickler, be raised to whatever degree 
of extasy the patient should desire, 

The company, struck with this novelty, expressed their 
surprise, as is usual on such occasions, first by a silly 
silence, and then by many silly questions. The account 
too, coming from so far as China, raised both their wonder 
and their curiosity, much more than if it had come from 
any European country, and opened a larger field for perti- 
nent questions. Among others, the gentleman was asked, 
whether the Chinese ears and fingers had the least resem- 
blance to ours; to which having answered in the affirma- 
tive, he went on thus. 

“T perceive, I have excited your curiosity so much by 
mentioning a custom so unknown to you here, that I be- 
lieve it will not be disagreeable, if I give you a particular 
account of it. 

“This pleasure, strange as it may seem to you, is in 
China reckoned almost equal to any that the senses afford. 
There is not an ear in the whole country untickled; the 
ticklers have, in their turn, others who tickle them, inso- 
much, that there is a circulation of tickling throughout 
that vast empire. Or if, by chance, there be some few 
unhappy enough not to find ticklers, or some ticklers 
clumsy enough not to find business, they comfort them- 
sslves at least with self-titillation. 

“This profession is one of the most lucrative and con- 
siderable ones in China, the most eminent performers 
being either handsomely requited in money, or still better 
rewarded by the credit and influence it gives them with 
the party tickled ; insomuch, that a man’s fortune is made, 
as soon as he gets to be tickler to any considerable 
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“The emperor, as in justice he ought, enjoys this plea- 
gure in its highest perfection; and all the considerable 
people contend for the honour and advantage of this em- 
ployment, the person who succeeds the best in it being 
always the first favourite, and chief dispenser of his im- 
perial power. .The principal mandarins are allowed to try 
their hands upon his majesty’s sacred ears, and according 
to their dexterity and agility, commonly rise to the post 
of first ministers. His wives too are admitted to try their 
skill; and she among them, who holds him by the ear, is 
reckoned to have the surest and most lasting hold. His 
present imperial majesty’s ears, as I am informed, are by 
no means of a delicate texture, and consequently not quick 
of sensation, so that it has proved extremely difficult to 
nick the tone of them: the lightest and finest hands have 
utterly failed, and many have miscarried, who, from either 
fear or respect, did not treat the royal ears so roughly as 
necessary. He began his reign under the hands of a bung- 
ling operator, whom for his clumsiness he soon dismissed : 
he was afterwards attempted by a more skilful tickler ; 
but he sometimes failed too, and, not being able to hit 
the humour of his majesty’s ears, his own have often suf- 
fered for it. - 

“Tn this public distress, and while majesty laboured 
under the privation of auricular joys, the empress, who, by 
long acquaintance, and frequent little trials, judged pretty 
well of the texture of the royal ear, resolved to undertake 
it, and succeeded perfectly, by means of a much stronger 
friction than others durst either attempt, or could imagine 
would please. 

“In the mean time, the skilful mandarin, far from 
being discouraged by the ill success he had sometimes 
met with in his attempts upon the emperor’s ears, re- 
solved to make himself amends upon his imperial consort’s: 
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he tried and he prevailed ; he tickled her majesty’s ear to 
such perfection, that, as the emperor would trust his ear to 
none but the empress, she would trust hers to none but 
this lght-fingered mandarin, who, by these means, at- 
tained to unbounded and uncontrolled power, and governed 
ear by ear. 

' “But, as all the mandaring have their ear-ticklers too, 
with the same degree of influence over them, and as this 
mandarin was particularly remarkable for his extreme sen- 
sibility in those parts, it is hard to say from what original 
titillation the imperial power now flows.” 

The conclusion of the gentleman’s story was attended 
with the usual interjections of wonder and surprise from 
the company. Some called it strange, some odd, and some 
very comical; and those, who thought it the most im- 
probable, I found by their questions, were the most de- 
sirous to believe it. I observed too, that, while the story 
lasted, they were most of them trying the experiment 
upon their own ears, but without any visible effect that I 
could perceive. 

Soon afterwards, the company broke up; and I went 
home, where I could not help reflecting, with some degree 
of wonder, at the wonder of the rest, because I could see 
nothing extraordinary in the power, which the ear exercised 
in China, when I considered the extensive influence of that 
important organ in Europe. Here, as in China, it is the 
source of both pleasure and power; the manner of apply- 
ing to it is only different. Here the titillation is vocal, 
there it is manual, but the effects are the same; and, by- 
the-by, European ears are not always unacquainted 
neither with manual application. 

To make out the analogy I hinted at, between the 
Chinese and ourselves, in this particular, I will offer to my 
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readers, some instances of the sensibility and prevalency of 
the ears of Great Britain. 

The British ears seem to be as greedy and sensible of 
titillation as the Chinese can possibly be; nor is the profes— 
sion of an ear-tickler here any way inferior, or less lucrative. 
There are of three sorts, the private tickler, the public 
tickler, and the self-tickler. 

Flattery is, of all methods, the surest to produce that 
vibration of the air, which affect the auditory nerves with 
the most exquisite titillation ; and according to the thmner 
or thicker texture of those organs, the flattery must be 
more or less strong. This is the immediate province of the 
private tickler, and his great skill consists in tuning his 
flattery to the ear of his patient; it were endless to give 
instances of the influence and advantages of those artists, 
who excel in this way. 

The business of a public tickler is, to modulate his voice, 
dispose his matter, and enforce his arguments in such a 
manner, as to excite a pleasing sensation in the ears of a 
number or assembly of people: this is the most difficult 
branch of the profession, and that in which the fewest 
excel; but to the few who do, it is the most lucrative, and 
the most considerable. The bar has at present but few 
proficients of this sort, the pulpit none, the ladder! alone 
seems not to decline. 

4 The allusion here is probably to auctioneers. “You see my 
state ; it will be impossible for me to mownt,” says the sick 
auctioneer in the “ Minor” of Foote. It is possible, however, that 
Lord Chestertield may have had in view the polite and facetious 
speeches which, in his time, were not uncommon from highwaymen 
at their execution. The traces of this shocking jocularity are ap- 
parent all through the “ Beggar’s Opera” of Gay ; and still more so 


perhaps in Swift’s lines upon “Tom Clinch going to be hanged.” 
—Switt’s Works, Ed. Scott, xiv. 211. 
“ As clever Tom Clinch, while the rabble was bawling, 
Rode stately through Holborn to die in his calling, 
He stopped at the George for a bottle of sack, 
And promised to pay for it when he came back.” &c. 
Mahon. 
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I must not here omit one public tickler of great emi- 
nency, and whose titillative faculty must be allowed to be 
singly confined to the ear, I mean-the great Signior 
Farinelli,! to whom such crowds resort, for the extasy he 
administers to them through that organ, and who so 
liberally requite his labours, that if he will but do them 
the favour to stay two or three years longer, and have two 
or three benefits more, they will have nothing left but their 
ears to give him. 

The self-tickler is as unhappy as contemptible; for, 
having none of the talents necessary for tickling of others, 
and consequently not worth being tickled by others neither, 
he is reduced to tickle himself: his own ears alone receive 
any titillation from his own efforts. I know an. eminent 
performer of this kind, who by being nearly related to a 
skilful public tickler, would fain set up for the business 
himself, but has met with such repeated discourage- 
ments, that he is reduced to the mortifying resource 
of self-titillation, in which he commits the most horrid 
EXCESSES. 

Besides the proofs above-mentioned, of the influence 
of the ear in this country, many of our most common 
phrases and expressions, from whence the genius of a 
people may always be collected, demonstrate, that the ear 
is reckoned the principal and most predominant part of 
our whole mechanism. As for instance: 

To have the ear of one’s prince, is understood by 
everybody to mean having a good share of his authority, 
if not the whole, which plainly hints how that influence is 
acquired. 

To have the ear of the first minister, is the next, if not 
an equal advantage. I am therefore not surprised, that so 
considerable a possession should be so frequently attempted, 

1 A noted opera-singer, who came to England in 1734. 
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and so eagerly solicited, as we may always observe it is. 
But I must caution the person who would make his for- 
tune in this way, to confine his attempt strictly to the ear 
in the singular number; a design upon the ears, in the 
plural, of a first minister being for the most part rather 
difficult and dangerous, however just. 

To give ear to a person implies, giving credit, being con- 
vinced and being guided by that person; all this by the 
success of his endeavours upon that prevailing organ. 

To lend an ear, is something less, but still intimates a 
willingness and tendency in the lender to be prevailed 
upon by a little more tickling of that part. Thus the lend- 
ing of an ear is a sure presage of success to a skilful tickler. 
For example, a person who lends an ear to a minister sel- 
dom fails of putting them both in his power soon after- 
wards ; and when a fine woman lends an ear to a lover, 
she shows a disposition at least to further and future titil- 
lation. 

To be deaf, and to stop one’s ears, are common and 
known expressions, to signify a total refusal and rejection 
of a person or proposition; in which case I have often 
observed the manual application to succeed by a strong 
vellication or vigorous percussion of the outward mem- 
branes of the ear. 

There cannot be a stronger instance of the great value 
that has always been set upon these parts, than the con- 
stant manner of expressing the utmost and most ardent 
desire people can have for anything, by saying they would 
“give their ears” for it; a price so great, that it is seldom 
either paid or required. Witness the numbers of people 
actually wearing their ears still, who in justice have long 
since forfeited them. 

Over head and ears would be a manifest pleonasmus, 
the head being higher than the ears, were not the ears 
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reckoned so much more valuable than all the rest of the 
head, as to make it a true climax. 

It were unnecessary to mention, as farther proofs of the 
importance and dignity of those organs, that pulling, 
boxing, or cutting off the ears, are the highest insults 
that choleric men of honour can either give or receive; 
which shows that the ear is the seat of honour as well as 
of pleasure. 

The anatomists have discovered, that there is an inti- 
mate correspondence between the palm of the hand and 
the ear, and that a previous application to the hand com- 
municates itself instantly, by the force and velocity of at- 
traction, to the ear, and agreeably prepares that part to 
receive and admit of titillation. I must say too, that I 
have known this practised with success upon very con- 
siderable persons of both sexes. 

Having thus demonstrated, by many instances, that the 
ear is the most material part in the whole mechanism of 
our structure, and that it is both the seat and source of 
honour, power, pleasure, and pain, I cannot conclude with- 
out an earnest exhortation to all my country-folks, of 
whatsoever rank or sex, to take the utmost care of their 
ears. Guard your ears, O ye princes, for your power is 
lodged in your ears. Guard your ears, ye nobles, for your 
honour lies in your ears. Guard your ears, ye fair, if you 
would guard your virtue. And guard your ears, all my 
fellow-subjects, if you would guard your liberties and pro 
perties. 
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IT. 
COMMON SENSE. 


This paper, in which several persons of eminence were concerned, 
was partly political, and on the side of opposition, but mostly 
moral, and calculated for the improvement of manners and taste. 
Lord Lyttleton was one of the writers, and the papers which fell 
from his pen, have been inserted in the collection of his works. 
Those which are here given, sufficiently show, by the original 
turn and admirable management of irony discernible in them, the 
masterly hand from which they came. Our authority, however, 
for producing them as Lord Chesterfield’s, is that of one of his 
particular friends, to whom his lordship gave the list, which we 
have followed.—Note by Dr. Maty. 


SATURDAY, February 5, 1737. 


Rarus enim ferme sensus conmunis.—JUV. 
Nothing so rare as common sense. 


A PREFACE is, by long custom, become so necessary a part 
of a book, that should an author now omit that previous 
ceremony, he would be accused of presumption, and be 
supposed to imagine that his performance was above want- 
ing any recommendation. By a preface, an author pre- 
sents himself to the public, and begs their friendship and 
protection ; if he does it gracefully and genteelly, he is 
well received, like many a fine gentleman upon the strength 
of his first address. Besides, were it not for the modest 
encomiums which authors generally bestow upon them- 
selves in their prefaces, their works would often die un- 
praised, and sometimes unread. 

A weekly writer, I know, is not of a rank to pretend to 
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a preface ; but an humble introduction is expected from 
him. He must make his bow to the public at his first 
appearance, let them a little into his design, and give 
them a sample of what they are to expect from him after- 
wards. 

In this case, it may be equally unhappy for him to give 
himself out, like A%sop’s fellow-slaves, for one that can 
do everything, or, like A‘sop, for cne that can do nothing ; 
for, if he speaks too assumingly, the world will revolt 
against. him, and if too modestly, be apt to take him at his 
word. 

These considerations determined me to make this first 
paper serve as an introduction to my future labours, though 
I am sensible that a weekly author is in a very different 
situation from an author in the lump. If a wholesale 
dealer can, by an insinuating preface, prevail with people 
to buy the whole piece, his business is done, and it is tuo 
late for the deluded purchaser to repent, be the goods 
never so flimsy; but a weekly retailer is constantly bound 
to his good behaviour. He, like some others, holds both 
his honours and profits only durante bene placito, and 
whatever may be the success of his first endeavours, as 
soon as he flags in his painful hebdomadal course, he is 
rigorously struck off at once from his twopenny establish- 
ment. 

Another difficulty, that occurred to me, was the present 
great number of my weekly brethren, with whom all people, 
except the stationers and the stamp-office, think themselves 
already over-stocked ; but this difficulty, upon further con- 
sideration, lessened. 

As for the London Jowrnal, it cannot possibly interfere 
with me, as appears from the very title of my paper; 
moreover, | was informed that paper of the same size and 
goodness as the London Journal, bemg to be had much 
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‘cheaper unprinted and unstamped, and yet as useful to all 
intents and purposes, was now universally preferred. 

Fog’s Journal, by a natural progression from mist to fog," 
is now condensed into a cloud, and only used by way of 
wet brown paper, in case of falls and contusions. 

The Craftsman was the only rival that gave me any 
concern; that being the only one, I thought there was 
world enough for us both, and persuaded myself that, wiser 
than Cesar and Pompey, we should content ourselves with 
dividing it between us; besides that, I never observed Mr. 
D’Anvers? to be an enemy to common sense. 

Being a man of great learning, I have, in choosing the 
name of my paper, had before my eyes that excellent pre- 
cept of Horace to authors, to begin modestly, and not to 
promise more than they are able to perform, and keep up 
to the last. I have therefore only entitled it “Common 
Sense,” which is all I pretend to myself, and no more than 
what, I dare say, the humblest of my readers pretends to 
likewise. 

But, as a further encouragement and invitation to the 
public to try me, I declare that though I only promise 
them common sense, yet if I have any wit they shall have 
it into the bargain. Wherefore I desire my customers to 
look upon this weekly expense as a twopenny ticket in a 
lottery: it may possibly come up wit, and if a blank, at 
worst, common sense. 

But, as modesty is the best recommendation to great 
minds, on the other side it is apt to prejudice little ones, 
who mistake it for ignorance or guilt; therefore, that I may 
not suffer by it with the latter, I must repeat a known 
observation, that common sense is no such common thing. 


2 Ante, p. 146, 2 Ante, p. 147, 
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I could give many instances of this truth, if I would, but 
decline it at present, and choose to refer my readers to 
their severai friends and acquaintance. 

Should I here be asked then what I mean by common 
sense, if it is so uncommon a thing, I confess I should be 
at a loss to know how to define it. I take common sense, 
like common honesty, rather to be called common, because 
it should be so, than because it is so. It is rather that 
tule, by which men judge of other people’s actions, thau 
direct their own; the plain result of right reason admitted 
by all, and practised by few. 

An ingenious dramatic author has considered common 
sense as so extraordinary a thing, that he has lately, with 
great wit and humour, not only personified it, but digni- 
fied it, too, with the title of a queen Though I am not 
sure that had I been to personify common sense, I should 
have borrowed my figure from that sex, yet as he has 
added the regal dignity, which by the law of the land re- 
moves all defects, I wave any objection. The fair sex in 
general, queens excepted, are infinitely above plain, down- 
right common sense; sprightly fancy and shining irregu- 
larities are their favourites, in which despairing to satisfy, 
though desirous to please, them, I have, in order to be of 
some use to them, stipulated with, my stationer, that my 
paper shall be of the properest sort for pinning up their 
hair. As the new French fashion is very favourable to 
me in this particular, I flatter myself they will not dis- 
dain to have some common sense about their heads at so 
easy a rate. 

Should I ever, as possibly I often may, be extremely 


1 Henry Fielding’s dramatic satire, entitled Pasquin, produced at 
the Haymarket Theatre in April, 1736; ran 43 nights. See Ge- 
aeste’s History of the Stage, ili, 485. 
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dull, I will not, as some of my predecessors have done, 
pretend that it was by design, for I protest that I do not 
intend it; but in that case, I claim my share in the pre- 
sent general indulgence to dulness, of being thought the 
wiser for it, and hope to meet with sympathetic nods of 
approbation from the most solid of my readers. Moreover, 
I shall go on the longer and the safer for it, dulness being 
the ballast of the mind, that fits it for a long voyage, keeps. 
it steady, and secures it from the gusts of fancy and imagi- 
nation. 

I cannot help thinking how very advantageous it may 
be to a great many people to purchase my paper, were it 
only for the sake of the title. Have you read common 
sense ? have you got common sense? are questions which 
one should be very sorry not to be able to answer in the 
affirmative ; and yet, in order to be able to do it with truth, 
a precaution of this kind may possibly not be unnecessary, 
at least it can do no hurt. 

As to the design of my paper, it is to take in all subjects 
whatsoever, and try them by the standard of common 
sense. JI shall erect a kind of tribunal, for the crimina 
lesi sensis communis, or the pleas of common sense. 
But the method of proceeding must be different from that 
of other courts, or it would be contrary to the meaning 
and institution of this. The cause of common sense shall 
be pleaded in common sense. Let not the guilty hope to. 
escape, or the innocent fear being puzzled, delayed, ruined, 
or condemned. 

It would be endless for me to enumerate the various 
_ branches of the jurisdiction of this court, since everything, 
more or less, falls under its cognizance. The possession 
or the want of common sense appears proportionably in 
the lowest, as well as in the highest transactions, and a 
king and a cobler, without it, will equally bungle in their 
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respective callings. The quicquid agunt homines? (actions 
of men) is my province; and homénes comprehends, not 
only all men, but all women too, that is, as far as they are 
‘to be comprehended. The conduct of the fair sex will 
therefore come under my consideration; but with this in- 
dulgence, which is due to them, that, in trying their actions 
by the straight rule of common sense, I shall make proper 
allowances for those pretty obliquities and deviations from 
it, which great vivacity, lively passions, and conscious 
beauty, frequently occasion, and in some measure justify. 

The fine gentlemen cannot hope to escape trial, were it 
only as accessaries to their fair principals. I am aware, 
that they will cavil at the jurisdiction of the court, and 
will allege, if they know how, that they are brought 
coram non judice (before an incompetent judge). I ac- 
knowledge, too, that they have a presumptive kind of 
exemption from inquiries and prosecutions of this nature ; 
but as this connivance, if too long indulged, might grow 
into a right, I must insist upon their appearing some- 
times in court, where they shall meet with all the lenity 
that is due to their birth and education. 

But let all authors, from right honourable or right 
reverend, down to the humblest inhabitant in Grub Street, 
respect and tremble at the jurisdiction of the court. With 
them I disclaim all lenity, as they are generally the most 
daring and boldest offenders. I shall try them by my rule, 
as the tyrant Procrustes tried his subjects by his bed, and 
will, without mercy, stretch out those that fall short of it, 
and cut off from those who go beyond it. 

I am sensible that common sense has lately met with 


1 “Quidquid agunt homines— Lael: 
—_______. nostri est farrago libelli.” 
Juv. Sat. I. 85, 86. 


The favourite motto of The Tatler. 
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very great discouragement in the noble science of politics; 
our chief professors having thought themselves much above 
those obvious rules that had been followed by our ances- 
tors, and that lay open to vulgar understandings; they 
have weighed the interests of Europe in nicer scales, and 
settled them in so delicate a balance, that the least blast 
affects it. For my part, I shall endeavour to bring them back 
to the old solid English standard of common sense ; but if 
by that means any gentlemen, who distinguish themselves 
in that sublime sphere, should be at a loss for business, 
and appear totally unqualified for it, I hope they will not 
lay their misfortunes to my charge, since it is none of my 
fault, if their interests and those of common sense happen 
to be incompatible. 

If, in domestic affairs, too, I should find that common 
sense has been neglected, I shall take the liberty to assert 
its rights, and represent the justice, as well as the expe- 
diency, of restoring it to its former credit and dignity. 
Our constitution is founded upon common sense itself, and 
every deviation from one is a violation of the other. The 
several degrees and kinds of power, wisely allotted to the 
several constituent parts of our legislature, can only be 
altered by those who have no more common sense than 
common honesty. Such offenders shall be proceeded against 
as guilty of high treason, and suffer the severest punish- 
ment. 

I foresee all the difficulties I am to struggle with, in the 
course of this undertaking; and see the improbability, if 
not the impossibility, that common sense should singly, by 
its own weight and merit, make its way into the world, 
and retrieve its lost empire. But as many valuable things 
in themselves have owed their reception and establish- 
ment, not to their own intrinsic worth, but to some lucky 
hit, or favourable concurrence of circumstances, so some 
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such accident in my favour is what I more rely upon than 
the merit of my paper, should it have any. Fashion, 
which prevails nobody knows how, can introduce what 
reason would in vain recommend ; and as, by the circula- 
tion of fashions, the old ones revive after a certain interval, 
the fashion of common sense seems to have been laid 
aside long enough to have a fair chance now for revival. 

If, therefore, any fine woman, in good humour on a 
Saturday morning, would be pleased to drop a word in my 
favour, and say, “It is a good comical paper ;’ or any man 
of quality, at the head of taste, be so kind as to say, “It 
is not a bad thing ;” I should become the fashion, and be 
universally bought up at least: and as for being read or 
not, it is other people’s business, not mine. 

As I am scrupulous even to delicacy in all my engage- 
ments, I must premise that, in intitling my paper “Com- 
mon Sense,” I only mean the first half-sheet, or it may be 
a column of the next; the rest of the paper, which will 
contain the events foreign and domestic, I am very far from 
promising shall have any relation at all to common sense. 
But, as the chief profits of a weekly writer arise from 
thence, the world, which at least reasons very justly upon 
that subject would, I am sure, think that I wanted common 
sense myself if I neglected them. 

Upon the whole, my intention is to rebuke vice, correct 
errors, reform abuses, and shame folly and prejudice, with- 
out regard to anything but common sense, which, as it 
implies common decency too, I shall confine myself to 
things, and not attack persons; it being my desire to im- 
prove or amuse everybody, without shocking anybody. 

I do not think it necessary, at least yet, to give the 
public any information as to my person; let my paper stand 
upon its own legs. My present resolution is to keep my 
name concealed, unless my success should some day or 
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other tempt my vanity to discover it. All I will say at 
present is, that I never appeared in print before; and if I 
should not meet with some encouragement now; I shall 
withdraw myself to my former retirements, and there in- 
dulge those oddnesses that compose my character, the de- 
scription of which, if I go on, may some time or other 
entertain my readers. 


SATURDAY, February 26, 1737. 


TuE Romans used to say, ex péde Herculem, or, you may 
know Hercules by his foot, intimating that one may com- 
monly judge of the whole by a part. I confess, I am my- 
self very apt to judge in this manner, and may, without 
pretending to an uncommon share of sagacity, say, that I 
have very seldom found myself mistaken in it. It is im- 
possible not to form to one’s self some opinion of people 
the first time one sees them, from their air and dress; and 
a suit of clothes has often informed me, with the utmost 
certainty, that the wearer had not common sense. The 
Greeks (to display my learning) said iuatioy avnp, or, the 
dress shows the man ; and it is certain, that of all trifling 
things, there is none by which people so much discover 
their natural turn of mind, as by their dress. In greater 
matters they proceed more cautiously, nature is disgusted, 
and weaknesses are concealed by art or imitation; but in 
dress they give a loose to their fancy, and by declaring it 
an immaterial! thing, though at the same time they do not 
think it so, promise themselves at least impunity, in their 
greatest oddnesses, and wildest excesses. I shall therefore, 
in this paper, consider the subject of dress, by certain 

1 Upon the use of this word, in the sense of “ unimportant,” Dr. 
Johnson remarks ; “This sense has crept into the conversation and 
writings of barbarians, but ought to be utterly rejected.” It is 


strange, therefore, to find it thus used by a writer so generally correct 
and elegant as Lord Chesterfield. 
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plain rules of common sense, which I shall strictly charge 
and require all persons to observe. 

As dress is more immediately the province, not to say 
the pleasure, not to say the care, not to say the whole 
study, of the fair sex, I make my first application to them, 
and I humbly beg their indulgence, if the rules I shall lay 
down should prove a little contrary to those they have 
hitherto practised. There is a proper dress for every rank, 
age, and figure, which those who deviate from, are guilty of 
petty treason against common sense, to prevent which 
crime for the future, I have some thoughts of disposing, in 
proper parts of the town, a certain number of babies in 
the statutable dress, for each rank, age, and figure, which, 
like the 25th of Edward IIT., shall reduce that matter to a 
precision.! 

Dress, to be sensible, must be properly adapted to the 
person, as in writing, the style must be suited to the sub- 
ject, which image may not unaptly be carried on through 
the several branches of it. I am far from objecting to the 
magnificence of apparel in those whose rank and fortune 
- justify and allow it; on the contrary, itis a useful piece of 
luxury, by which the poor and the industrious are enabled 
to live, at the expense of the rich and the idle. I would 
no more have a woman of quality dressed in dogerel, than 
a farmer’s wife in heroics. But I hereby notify to the pro- 
fuse wives of industrious tradesmen and honest yeomen, 
that all they get by dressing above themselves is the envy 
and hatred of their inferiors and their equals, with the con- 
tempt and ridicule of their superiors. 

To those of the first rank in birth and ores I recom- 
mend a noble simplicity of dress; the subject supports 
itself, and wants none of the borrowed helps of external 
ornaments. Beautiful nature may be disfigured, but can- 


1 Statute of cloths, made Anno 25 Edw. III. stat. 4, Anno Dom. 1350. 
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not be improved, by art; and as I look upon a very hand- 
some woman to be the finest subject in nature, her dress 
ought to be epic, modest, noble, and entirely free from the 
modern tinsel. JI therefore prohibit all concettr, and 
luxuriances of fancy, which only depreciate so noble a sub- 
ject; and I must do the handsomest women I know the 
justice to say that they keep the clearest from these extra- 
vagances. Delia’s good sense appears even in her dress, 
which she neither studies nor neglects; but, by a decent 
and modest conformity to the fashion, equally shuns the 
triumphant pageantry of an overbearing beauty, or the 
insolent negligence of a conscious one. 

As for those of an inferior rank of beauty, such as are 
only pretty women, and whose charms result rather from 
a certain air and ye ne scais quoi in their whole composi- 
tion, than from any dignity of figure, or symmetry of 
features, I allow them greater licences in their own orna- 
ments, because their subject not beime of the sublimest 
kind, may receive some advantages from the elegancy of 
style, and the variety of images. I, therefore, permit them 
to dress up to all the flights and fancies of the sonnet, the 
madrigal, and such-like minor compositions. Flavia may 
serve for a model of this kind; her ornaments are. her 
amusement, not her care; though she shines in all the gay 
and glittering images of dress, the prettiness of the subject 
warrants all the wantonness of the fancy. And if she 
owes them a lustre, which, it may be, she would not have 
without them, she returns them graces they could find no- 
where else. 

There is a third sort, who, with a perfect neutrality of 
face, are neither handsome nor ugly, and who have nothing 
to recommend them but a certain smart and genteel turn 
of little figure, quick and lively. These I cannot indulge 
in a higher style than the epigram, which should be neat, 
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clever, and unadorned, the whole to lie in the sting, and 
where that lies, is unnecessary to mention. 

Having thus gone through the important article of dress, 
with relation to the three classes of my country-women, 
who alone can be permitted to dress at all, viz., the hand- 
some, the pretty, and the genteel, I must add, that this 
privilege is limited by common sense to a certain number 
of years, beyond which no woman can be any one of the 
three. I therefore require that, when turned of thirty, they 
abate of the vigour of their dress, and that, when turned of 
forty, they utterly lay aside all thoughts of it. And as an 
inducement to them so to do, I do most solemnly assure 
them that they may make themselves ridiculous, but never 
desirable by it. When they are once arrived at the lati- 
tude of forty, the propitious gales are over; let them gain 
the first port, and lay aside their rigging! 

I come now to a melancholy subject, and upon which 
the freedom of my advice, I fear, will not be kindly taken; 
but, as the cause of common sense is most highly con- 
cerned in it, I shall proceed without regard to the conse- 
quences. I mean the ugly, and, I am sorry to say it, so 
numerous a part of my country-women; I must, for their 
own sakes, treat them with some rigour, to save them not 
only from the public ridicule, but indignation. Their 
dress must not rise above plain humble prose, and any 
attempts beyond it, amount at best to the mock-heroiec, 
and excite laughter. An ugly woman should by all means 


1 Very different, however, was the opinion of Lord Hervey, who, 
in 1737, writing to Lady Mary Wortley, says :—“T ever did, and I 
believe ever shall, like woman best 

‘Just in the noon of life—those golden days, 
When the mind ripens ere the form decays.’” 
i —« ar full 
Mr. Croker adds—Preface to Memoirs, p. 55—“ Lady Mary was 
ripe, being then forty-seven, six years older than he. The lines are 
from a poem of his own,” 
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avoid any ornament that may draw eyes upon her, which 
she will entertain so ill. But if she endeavours, by dint 
of dregs, to cram her deformity down mankind, the inso- 
lence of the undertaking is resented; and when a Gorgon 
curls her snakes to charm the town, she would have no 
reason to complain if she lost head and all, by the hand of 
some avenging Perseus. Ugly women, who may more 
properly be called a third sex, than a part of the fair one, 
should publicly renounce all thoughts of their persons, and 
turn their minds another way; they should endeavour to 
be honest, good-humoured gentlemen, they may amuse 
themselves with field-sports, and a cheerful glass, and, if 
they could get into parliament, I should, for my own part, 
have no objection to it. Should I be asked how a woman 
shall know she is ugly, and take her measures accordingly, 
T answer that, in order to judge right, she must not believe 
her eyes, but her ears, and if they have not heard very warm 
addresses and applications, she may depend upon it, it was 
the deformity, and not the severity, of her countenance, that 
prevented them. 

There is another sort of ladies, whose daily insults upon 
common sense call for the strongest correction, and who 
may most properly be styled old offenders. These are the 
sexagenary fair ones, and upwards, who, whether they were 
handsome or not, in the last century, ought at least in this 
to reduce themselves to a decency and gravity of dress 
suited to their years. These offenders are exceedingly 
numerous :\m, stess all the public places, where they ex- 
hibit whate\ vnd dress can do, to make them com- 
pletely ridia, third ¢ have often observed septuagenary 
great-grandiher.trs adorned, as they thought, with all the 
colours of the rainbow, while in reality they looked more 
like the decayed worms in the midst of their own silks, 
Nay, I have seen them proudly display withered necks, 
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shrivelled and decayed like their marriage-settlements, and 
which no hand, but the cold hand of time, had visited these 
forty years. The utmost indulgence I can allow here, is 
extreme cleanliness, that they may not offend more senses 
than the sight; but for the dress, it must be confined to 
the elegy and the tristibus. 

~ What has been said with relation to the fair sex, holds 
true with relation to the other, only with still greater re- 
strictions, as such irregularities are less pardonable in men 
than in ladies. A reasonable compliance with the fashion 
is no disparagement to the best understanding and an 
affected singularity would; but an excess beyond what 
age, rank, and character will justify, is one of the worst 
signs the body can hang out, and will never tempt people 
to callin. I see with indulgence the youth of our nation 
finely bound, and gilt on the back, and wish they were 
lettered into the bargain. I forgive them the unnatural 
scantiness of their wigs, and the immoderate dimensions 
of their bags in consideration that the fashion has pre- 
vailed, and that the opposition of a few to it would be the 
_ greater affectation of the two. Though, by the way, I very 
~ much doubt whether they are all of them gainers by show- 
ing their ears; for it is said that Midas, after a certain 
accident, was the judicious inventor of long wigs. But 
then these luxuriancies of fancy must subside, when age 
and rank call upon judgment to check its excrescencies 
and irregularities. 

T cannot conclude this paper without an animadversion. 
upon one prevailing folly of which both sexes are equally 
guilty, and which is attended with real ill consequences to 
the nation; I mean that rage of foreign fopperies, by 
which so considerable a sum of ready money is annually 
exported out of the kingdom for things which ought not 


to be suffered to be imported even gratis. In order there- 
12 
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fore to prevent, as far as I am able, this absurd and mis- 
chievous practice, I hereby signify that I will show a 
greater indulgence than ordinary to those who only expose 
themselves in the manufactures of their own country; 
and that they shall enjoy a connivance in the nature of a 
drawback to those excesses, which otherwise I shall not 
tolerate. 

I must add that if it be so genteel to copy the French, 
even in their weaknesses, I should humbly hope it might 
be thought still more so to imitate them where they really 
deserve imitation, which is in preferring everything of 
their own to everything of other people’s. A Frenchman 
who happened to be in England at the time of the last 
total eclipse of the sun, assured the people, whom he saw 
looking at it with attention, that it was not to be compared 
to a French eclipse: would some of our fine women emu- 
late that spirit, and assert, as they might do with much 
more truth, that the foreign manufactures are not to be 
compared to the English, such a declaration would be 
worth two or three hundred thousand pounds a year to 
the kingdom, and operate more effectually than all the 
laws made for that purpose. The Roman ladies got the 
Oppian law, which restrained their dress, repealed, in spite 
of the unwearied opposition of the elder Cato. I exhort 
the British ladies to exert their power to better purposes, 
and to revive, by their credit, the trade and manufactures 
of their own country, in spite of ihe supine negligence of 
those whose more immediate care it ought to be to cultivate 
and promote them. 


SATURDAY, Sept. 3, 1737. 


MONSIEUR DE LA ROCHEFOUCAULD very justly observes that 
people are never ridiculous from their real, but from their 
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affected, characters ;! they cannot help being what they 
are, but they can help attempting to appear what they are 
not. A hump-back is by no means ridiculous; unless it 
be under a fine coat; nor a weak understanding, unless 
it assumes the lustre and ornaments of a bright one. Good- 
nature conceals and: pities the inevitable defects of body 
or mind, but is not obliged to treat acquired ones with 
the least indulgence. Those who would pass upon the 
world talents which they have not, are as guilty in the 
common course of society as those who, in the way of 
trade, would put off false money knowing it to be such; 
and it is as much the business of ridicule to expose the 
former, as of the law to punish the latter. 

I do not here mean to consider the affectation of moral 
virtues, which comes more properly under the definition 
of hypocrisy, and justly excites our indignation and abhor- 
rence as a criminal deceit ; but I shall confine mysel’ now 
to the affectation of those lesser talents and accomplish- 
ments, without any of which a man may be a very worthy 
valuable man, and only becomes a very ridiculous ene by 
pretending to them. Those people are the proper, and, it 
may be, the only proper objects of ridicule; for they are 
above fools, who are below it, and below wise men, who 
are above it. They are the coxcombs Lord Rochester 
describes as self-created, and of whom he says, that God 
never made one worth a groat. Besides, as they are rebels 
and traitors to'’common sense, whose natural-born subjects 
they are, I am justified in treating them with the utmost 
rigour. 

I cannot be of the general opinion that these coxcombs 
have first imposed upon themselves, and really think 


? On n’est jamais si ridicule par les qualities que lon a que par 
celles que Yon affecte d’avoir.—MAaxiImEs, No, 134. 
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themselves what they would have others think them. On 
the contrary, I am persuaded that every man knows him- 
self best, and is his own severest censor; nay, I am con- 
vinced that many a man has lived and died with faults 
and weaknesses, which nobody but himself ever discovered. 
It is true they keep their own secrets inviolate, which 
makes people believe they have not found it out. Why 
do we discern the failings of our friends sooner and better 
than we do other people’s, but because we interest our- 
selves more in them? By the same rule we feel our own 
still sooner. And possibly, in this case alone, we are 
kinder to our friends than to ourselves; since I very much 
question if a man would love his friend so well if he were 
faultless, and he would certainly like himself the better 
for being so. If this supposition be true, as I think it is, 
my coxcombs are both the more guilty, and the more 
ridiculous, as they live in a constant course of practical 
lying, and in the absurd and sanguine hopes of passing un- 
detected. 

Fatuus, the most consummate coxcomb of this or any 
other age or country, has parts enough to have excelled in 
almost any one thing he would have applied himself to. But 
he must excel in all. He must be at once a wit, a lover, a 
scholar, and a statesman; yet, conscious of the impractica- 
bility of the undertaking, he parcels out his accomplish- 
ments, and compounds to have the several branches of his 
merit admired in separate districts. 

Hence, he talk politics to his women, wit to ministers of 
state, displays his learning to beaux, and brags of his suc- 
cess in gallantry to his country neighbours. His caution 
is a proof of his guilt, and shows that he does not deceive 
himself, but only hopes to impose upon others. Fatuus’s 
parts have undone him, and brought him to a bankruptey 
of common sense and judgment; as many have been ruined 
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by great estates, which led them into expenses they were 
not able to support. 

There are few so universal coxcombs as Fatuus, to whom 
I therefore gave the post.of honour; but infinite are the 
numbers of minor coxcombs, who are coxcombs quoad hoc, 
and who have singled out certain accomplishments, which 
they are resolved to possess in spite of reluctant nature. 
Their most general attempts are at wit and women, as the 
two most shining and glittering talents in the beau monde. 

Thus Protervus, who has a good serious understanding, 
contrives to pass almost for a fool, because he will be a 
wit. He must shine; he admires and pursues the lustre 
of wit, which, like an ignus fatuus, leads him out of his 
way into all sorts of absurdities. He is awkwardly pert; 
he puns, twists words, inverts sentences, and retails in one 
company the scraps he has picked up in another; but still, 
conscious of his own insufficiency, he cautiously seeks to 
shine where he hopes he may dazzle, and prudently declines 
the encounter of the strongest eyes. How often have I 
seen his unnatural alacrity suddenly confounded, and 
shrinking into silence at the appearance of somebody of 
avowed and unquestioned wit ! 

Ponderosus has a slow, laborious understanding, a good 
memory, and, with application, might succeed in business ; 
but truly he must be a fine man, and succeed with women. 
He exposes his clumsy figure by adorning it, makes declar- 
ation of love with all the form and solemnity of a proclam- 
ation, and ridiculously consumes in revels the time he 
might usefully employ at the desk. He cannot be ignorant 
of his ill success; he feels it, but endeavours to impose 
upon the world by hinting, in one set of company, his suc- 
cesses in another; and by whispering in public places, 
with an air of familiarity, such indifferent trifles, as would 
not justify the woman in refusing to hear them. But how 
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have I seen him skulk at the approach of the real favourite, 
and betray his consciousness of his affected character! Be 
it known to Ponderosus, and all those of his turn, that this 
vanity, besides the absurdity of it, leads them into a most 
immoral attempt; and that this practical defamation of a 
woman more justly deserves an action at law than a coarse 
word rashly uttered. 

Garrulus hopes to pass for an orator without either words 
or matter; it is plain he knows his own poverty, by his 
laborious robbery of authors. He passes the mghts in 
book-breaking, and puts off in the day-time the stolen 
goods as his own; but so awkwardly and unskilfully, that 
they are always brought back to their true owners. 

Bavius, ballasted with all the lead of a German, will 
rise into poetry, without either ear or invention ; he recites. 
what he calls his verses to his female relations and his 
city acquaintance, but never mentions them to Pope. 

Perplexus. insists upon being a man of business, and, 
though formed, at best, for a letter-carrier, will be a letter- 
writer; but conscious that he can neither be necessary 
nor useful, endeavours to be tolerated by an implicit con- 
formity to men and times. 

In short, there are as many species of coxcombs as there 
are desirable qualifications and accomplishments in life ; 
and it would be endless to give instances of every par- 
ticular vanity and affectation by which men either make 
themselves ridiculous, or at least depreciate the other quali- 
ties they really possess. Every one’s observation will 
furnish him with examples enough of this kind. But I 
will now endeavour to point out the means of avoiding 
these errors; though, indeed, they are so obvious in them- 
selves that one should think it unnecessary if one did not 
daily experience the contrary. 

It is very certain that no man is fit for everything; but 
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it is almost as certain, too, that there is scarce any one man 
who is not fit for something, which something nature 
plainly points out to him, by giving him a tendency and 
propensity to it. I look upon common sense to be to the 
mind what conscience is to the heart, the faithful and 
constant monitor of what is right or wrong. And I am 
convinced that no man commits either a crime or a folly 
but against the manifest and sensible representations of 
the one or the other. Every man finds in himself, either 
from nature or education—for they are hard to distinguish 
—a peculiar bent and disposition to some particular cha- 
racter, and his struggling against itis the fruitless and 
endless labour of Sisyphus. Let him follow and cultivate 
that vocation ; he will succeed in it, and be considerable in 
one way at least; whereas, if he departs from it, he will at 
best be inconsiderable, probably ridiculous. Mankind in 
general have not the indulgence and good-nature to save 
a whole city for the sake of five nghteous, but are more 
inclined to condemn many righteous for the sake of a few 
guilty. Andaman may easily smk many virtues by the 
weight of one folly, but will hardly be able to protect many 
follies by the force of one virtue. The players, who get 
their parts by heart, and are able to simulate but for three 
hours, have a regard, in choosing those parts, to the natural 
bent of their genius. Penkethman! never acted Cato, nor 

1 A noted low comedian, familiarly called Pinkey, who flourished 
during the earlier part of the eighteenth century. See a note respect- 
ing him in the curious and valuable edition of the “Tatler,” 1786, 
vol. i. p. 37 ; also “ Tatlers,” Nos. 7, 20, 42, 89, 177, 188 ; “ Spectator,” 
No. 31; “Colley Cibber’s Apology,” vol. i. pp. 111-114; and for details 
of his performances, Geneste’s * History of the Stage,” vol. i, passim, 
where Penkethman is often described as speaking a prologue or epi- 
logue, seated upon an ass. He is elsewhere mentioned as ‘“* devouring 


a cold chicken with great applause” in the character of Harlequin. 
Hence Pope, “ Imitations of Horace,” bk. ii. ep. 1.— 


“ And idle Cibber, how he breaks the laws, 
To make poor Pinkey eat with vast applause.” 


And see “ Geneste,” vol. iii, pp. 136—9. 
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Booth! Scrub ; their invincible unfitness for those charac- 
ters would inevitably have broke out in the short time of 
their representation. How then shall a man hope to act 
with success all his life long a borrowed and ill-suited 
character? In my mind, Pinkey got more credit by acting 
Scrub well than he would have got by acting Cato ill; 
and I would much rather be an excellent shoemaker than 
a ridiculous and inept minister of state. I greatly admire 
our industrious neighbours, the Germans, for many things, 
but for nothing more than their steady adherence to the 
voice of nature; they indefatigably pursue the way she 
has chalked out to them, and never deviate into any 
irregularities of character. Thus many of the first rank, 
if happily turned to mechanics, have employed their 
whole lives in the incatenation of fleas, or the curious 
sculpture of cherry-stones; while others, whose thirst of 
knowledge leads them to investigate the secrets of nature, 
spend years in their elaboratory, in pursuit of the philoso- 
pher’s stone; but none, that I have heard of, ever deviated 
into an attempt at wit. Nay, even due care is taken in 
the education of their princes, that they may be fit for 
something, for they are always instructed in some other 
trade besides that of government; so that, if their genius 


* Barton Booth, the original Cato in Addison’s play— 


“Booth enters. Hark! the universal peal ! 
But has he spoken? Not a syllable. 
What shook the stage, and made the people stare ? 
Cato’s long wig, flower’d gown, and lacquer’d chair.” 
PopE, “ Imitat. of Horace,” bk. ii. ep. 1. 


Booth died in 1733, at his house in Charles Street, Covent Garden, 
and was buried at Cowley. There is an honorary monument to his 
memory in Westminster Abbey, erected by his widow, who, before 
her marriage to him, had been mistress to the great Duke of Marl- 
borough, and was the ‘ Santlow, famed for dance,” commemorated by 
aay ee the friends of Pope. See Carruthers’ “Pope,” vol. i. 
p. 159. 
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does not lead them to be able princes, it is ten to one but 
they are excellent turners. 

I will conclude my remonstrance to the coxcombs of 
Great Britain with this admonition and engagement, that 
“they disband their affectations, and common sense shall 
be their friend.” Otherwise I shall proceed to further ex- 
tremities, and single out, from time to time, the most 
daring offenders. 

I must observe, that the word coxcomb is of the common 
gender, both masculine and feminine, and that the male 
coxcombs are equalled in number by the female ones, who 
shall be the subject of my next paper. 


SATURDAY, Sept. 10, 1737. 


HAVING, in my former paper, censured, with freedom, the 
affectations and follies of my own sex, I flatter myself, that 
I shall meet with the indulgence of the ladies, while I 
consider, with the same impartiality, those weaknesses 
and vanities, to which their sex is as liable as ours, and, if 
I dare say so, rather more, as their sphere of action is more 
bounded and circumscribed. Man’s province is universal, 
and comprehends everything, from the culture of the earth, 
to the government of it; men only become coxcombs, by 
assuming particular characters, for which they are particu- 
larly unfit, though others may shine in those very cha- 
racters. But the case of the fair sex is quite different, for 
there are many characters which are not of the feminine 
gender, and, consequently, there may be two kinds of 
women coxcombs, those who affect what does not fall 
within their department, and those who go out of their own 
natural characters, though they keep within the female 
province. 

I should be very sorry to offend, where I only mean to 
advise and reform; I therefore hope the fair sex will par- 
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don me when I give ours this preference. Let them reflect, 
that each sex has its distinguishing characteristic; and if 
they can with justice, as certainly they may, brand a man 
with the name of a cott-quean, if he invades a certain 
female detail, which is unquestionably their prerogative, 
may not we, with equal justice, retort upon them, when, 
laying aside their natural characters, they assume those 
which are appropriated to us? The delicacy of their tex- 
ture and the strength of ours, the beauty of their form 
and the coarseness of ours, sufficiently indicate the respec- 
tive vocations. Was Hercules ridiculous and contemptible 
with his distaff? Omphale would not have been less so 
at a review or a council-board. Women are not formed 
for great cares themselves, but to soothe and soften ours ; 
their tenderness is the proper reward for the toils we un- 
dergo for their preservation, and the ease and cheerfulness 
of their conversation, our desirable retreat from the labours 
of study and business. They are confined within the nar- 
row limits of domestic offices; and when they stray be- 
yond them, they move excentrically, and consequently 
without grace. 

Aerippina, born with an understanding and dispositions 
which could at best have qualified her for the sordid help- 
mate of a pawn-broker or usurer, pretends to all the ac- 
complishments that ever adorned man or woman, without 
the possession, or even the true knowledge, of any one of 
them. She would appear learned, and has just enough of 
all things, without comprehending any one, to make her talk 
absurdly upon everything. She looks upon’ the art of 
pleasing as her master-piece, but mistakes the means 
so much, that her flattery is too gross for self-love to: 
swallow, and her lies too palpable to deceive for a moment, 
so that she shocks those she would gain. Mean tricks, 
shallow cunning, and breach of faith, constitute her mis- 
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taken system of politics. She endeavours to appear gene- 
rous at the expense of trifles, while an indiscreet and 
unguarded rapaciousness discovers her natural and insati- 
able avidity. Thus mistaking the perfections she would 
seem to possess, and the means of acquiring even them, she 
becomes the most ridiculous, instead of the most complete, 
of her sex. 

Eudosia, the most frivolous woman in the world, con- 
demns her own sex for being too trifling. She despises 
the agreeable levity and cheerfulness of a mixed company; 
she. will be serious, that she will, and emphatically inti- 
mates, that she thinks reason and good sense very valuable 
things. She never mixes in the general conversation, but 
singles out some one man, whom she thinks worthy of her 
good sense, and in a half voice, or sotto voce, discusses her 
solid trifles in his ear, dwells particularly upon the most 
trifling circumstances of the main trifle, which she enforces 
with the proper inclinations of head and body, and with 
the most expressive gesticulations of the fan, modestly 
confessing every now and then, by way of parenthesis, 
that possibly it may be thought presumption in a woman 
to talk at all upon those matters. In the mean time, her un- 
happy hearer stifles a thousand gapes, assents universally 
to whatever she says, in hopes of shortening the conversa- 
tion, and carefully watches the first favourable opportunity 
which any motion in the company gives him, of making 
his escape from this excellent solid understanding. Thus 
deserted, but not discouraged, she takes the whole com- 
pany in their turns, and has for every one a whisper of 
equal importance. If Eudosia would content herself with 
her natural talents, play at cards, make tea and visits, talk 
to her dog often, and to her company but sometimes, she 
would not be ridiculous, but bear a very tolerable part in 
the polite world. 
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Sydaria had beauty enough to have excused, while 
young, her want of common sense. But she scorned the 
fortuitious and precarious triumphs of beauty. She would 
only conquer by the charms of her mind. A union of 
hearts, a delicacy of sentiments, a mental adoration, or a 
sort of tender quietism, were what she long sought for, and 
never found. Thus nature struggled with sentiment, till 
she was five and forty, but then got the better of it to such 
a degree, that she made very advantageous proposals to an 
Trish ensign of one and twenty ; equally ridiculous in her 
age and in her youth. 

Canidia, withered by age and shattered by infirmities, 
totters under the load of her misplaced ornaments, and her 
dress varies according to the freshest advices from Paris, 
instead of conforming itself, as it ought, to the directions 
of her undertaker. Her mind, as weak as her body, is 
absurdly adorned; she talks politics and metaphysics, 
mangles the terms of each, and, if there be sense in 
either, most infallibly puzzles it, adding intricacy to poli- 
tics, and darkness to mysteries, equally ridiculous in this 
world and the next. 

I shall not now enter into an examination of the lesser 
affectations—(most of them are pardonable, and many of 
them are pretty, if their owners are so)—but confine my 
present animadversions to the affectations of ill-suited 
characters, for I would by no means deprive my fair coun- 
trywomen of their genteel little terrors, antipathies, and 
affections. The alternate panics of thieves, spiders, ghosts, 
and thunder are allowable to youth and beauty, provided 
they do not survive them. But, what I mean is, to pre- 
vail with them to act their own natural parts, and not 
other people’s; and to convince them, that even their own 
imperfections will become them better than the borrowed 
perfections of others. 
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Should some lady of spirit, unjustly offended at these 
restrictions, ask what province I leave to their sex? I 
answer, that I leave them whatever has not been pecu- 
larly assigned by nature to ours. I leave them a mighty 
empire, Love. There they reign absolute, and by unques- 
tioned right, while beauty supports their throne. They 
have all the talents requisite for that soft empire, and the 
ablest of our sex cannot contend with them in the profound 
knowledge and conduct of those arcana. But then, those 
who are deposed by years or accidents, or those who by 
nature were never qualified to reign, should content them- 
selves with the private care and economy of their families, 
and the diligent discharge of domestic duties. 

I take the fabulous birth of Minerva, the goddess of 
arms, wisdom, arts, and sciences, to have been an alle- 
gory of the ancients, calculated to show that women of 
natural and usual births must not.aim at those accomplish- 
ments. She sprang, armed, out of Jupiter’s head, without 
the co-operation of his consort, Juno; and, as such only, 
had those great provinces assigned her. 

I confess one has read of ladies, such as Semiramis, 
Thalestris, and others, who have made very considerable 
figures in the most heroic and manly parts of life; but, 
considering the great antiquity of those histories, and how 
much they are mixed up with fables, one is at liberty to 
question either the facts, or the sex. Besides that, the 
most ingenious and erudite Conrad Wolfang Laboriosus 
Nugatorius, of Hall, in Saxony, has proved to a demon- 
stration, in the 14th volume, page 2981, of his learned 
treatise, “De Hermaphroditis,” that all the reputed female 
heroes of antiquity were of this epicene species, though, 
out of regard to the fair and modest part of my readers, I 
dare not quote the several facts and reasonings with 
which he supports this assertion ; and as for the heroines 
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of modern date, we have more than suspicions of their 
being at least of the epicene gender. The greatest monarch 
that ever filled the British throne, till very lately, was 
Queen Elizabeth, of whose sex we have abundant reason 
to doubt, history furnishing us with many instances of the 
manhood of that princess, without leaving us one single 
symptom or indication of the woman; and thus much is 
certain, that she thought it improper for her to marry a 
man. The great. Christina, queen of Sweden, was allowed 
by everybody to be above her sex, and the masculine was 
so predominant in her composition, that she even con- 
formed at last, to its dress, and ended her days in Italy. 
I therefore require that those women who insist upon 
going beyond the bounds allotted to their sex, should pre- 
viously declare themselves in form hermaphrodites, and 
be registered as such in their several parishes, till when, 
I shall not suffer them to confound politics, perplex meta- 
physics, and darken mysteries. 

How amiable may a woman be, what a comfort and 
delight to her acquaintance, her friends, her relations, her 
lover, or her husband, in keeping strictly within her 
character! She adorns all female virtues with native 
female softness. Women, while untainted by affectation, 
have a natural cheerfulness of mind, tenderness and be- 
nignity of heart, which justly endears them to us, either 
to animate our joys, or soothe our sorrows; but how are 
they changed, and how shocking do they become, when 
the rage of ambition, or the pride of learning, agitates and 
swells those breasts where only love, friendship, and tender 
care should dwell! 

Let Flavia be their model, who, though she could 
support any character, assumes none, never misled by fancy 
or vanity, but guided singly by reason: whatever she says 
or does is the manifest result of a happy nature and a 
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good understanding, though she knows whatever women 
ought, and it may be, more than they are required to know. 
She conceals the superiority she has with as much care as 
others take to display the superiority they have not; she 
conforms herself to the turn of the company she is in, but 
in a way of rather avoiding to be distanced than desiring 
to take the lead. Are they merry, she is cheerful; are 
they grave, she is serious; are they absurd, she is silent. 
Though she thinks and speaks as a man would do, she 
effeminates, if I may use the expression, whatever she 
says, and gives all the graces of her own sex to the strength 
of ours; she is well-bred without the troublesome cere- 
monies and frivolous forms of those who only affect to be 
so. As her good-breeding proceeds jointly from good 
nature and good sense, the former inclines her to oblige, 
and the latter shews her the easiest and best way of doing 
it. Women’s beauty, like men’s-wit, is generally fatal to 
the owners, unless directed by a judgment, which seldom 
accompanies a great degree of either; her beauty seems 
but the proper and decent lodging for such a mind; she 
knows the true value of it, and far from thinking that it 
authorizes impertinence and coquetry, it redoubles her 
care to avoid those errors that are its usual attendants. 
Thus she not only unites in herself all the advantages of 
body and mind, but even reconciles contradictions in others; 
for she is loved and esteemed, though envied, by all. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 11, 1738. 

“Ne vitam transeant, veluti pecora; que natura prona, atque 
ventri obedientia finxit.”—SALLUST, 

Lest they should pass their time like the beasts, which are by nature 
disposed to grovel upon this earth, and be slaves to their bellies. 
TASTE is now the fashionable word of the fashionable 
world. Everything must be done with taste : that is settled; 
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but where and what that taste is, is not quite so certain, for, 
after all the pains I have taken to find out what was 
meant by the word, and whether those who use it oftenest 
had any clear idea annexed to it, I have only been able 
negatively to discover that they do not mean their own 
natural taste; but, on the contrary, that they have sacrificed 
it to an imaginary one, of which they can give no account. 
They build houses in taste, which they cannot live in with 
conveniency ;! they suffer with impatience the music they 
pretend to hear with rapture, and they even eat nothing 
they like, for the sake of eating in taste. 


Not for himself he sees, or hears, or eats, 
Artists must choose his pictures, music, meats. 


It is certain the commandments, now so much neglected, 
if not abrogated, might be observed with much less self- 
denial, than these imaginary laws of taste, to which so 
exact and scrupulous an obedience is paid. 

I take taste, when not used for the sensation of the 
palate, which is its proper signification, to be a metaphor, 
to express that judgment each man forms to himself of 
those things which are not contained in any certain rules 
and which admit of no demonstration ; thus circles and 
equilateral triangles allow of no taste, they must be as 


1 The allusion appears to be to the house built by the Earl of 
Burlington for Field-Marshall Wade in Great Burlington Street, (or 
according to Walpole and others, im Cork Street), and which, how- 
ever handsome externally, was so inconvenient within that Lord 
Chesterfield said that to be sure the Marshall could not live in it, 
but intended to take the house over against it to look atit. See 
Walpole to Montagu, May 18, 1748 ; and Cunningham’s “ Hand- 
book of London,” p. 140. There is a view of the house in the 
Vitruvius Britaniicus, and in “ Round about Piceadilly,” p. 78. 

The following epigram is also ascribed to Lord Chesterfield :— 

“ How well you buzld, let flattery tell, 
And all mankind, how ill you dwell.” 
2 Pope, “ Moral Essays,” Epistle iv, 5, 6. 
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they are; but the colours they are drawn in or the materials 
they are made of, depend upon fancy or taste—In build- 
ing there are certain necessary rules founded upon nature, 
as, that the stronger must support the weaker, &c., but the 
ornamental and convenient parts are the objects of taste. 
Hence arises the propriety of the metaphor, because 
taste in everything is undetermined and personal, as in 
the palate and all our other senses; nay, even our minds 
are as differently affected as our palates, by the same 
things, when those things are not of a nature to be ascer- 
tained and demonstrated. 

However, this right of tasting for one’s self, which 
seems to be the natural privilege of mankind, is now 
totally surrendered even in the proper sense of the word; 
and if a man would be well received in good company, he 
must eat, though with reluctance, according to the laws 
of some eminent glutton at Paris, promulgated here by 
the last-imported French cook, wishing all the while 
within himself that he durst avow his natural taste, for 
good native beef and pudding. 

The absurdity, as well as the real ill consequences, of 
this prevailing affectation, has, I confess, excited my wrath; 
and I resolved that the nobility and gentry of this king- 
dom should not go on to ruin their fortunes and constitu- 
tions, without hearing at least the representations and 
admonitions of common sense. 

Eating, itself, seems to me, to be rather a subject of 
humiliation than of pride, since the imperfection of our 
nature appears, in the daily necessity we le under of re- 
cruiting it in that manner. So that one would think the 
only care of a rational being should be, to repair his 
decaying fabric as cheap as possible. But the present 
fashion is directly contrary: and eating, now, is the 

13 
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greatest pride, business, and expense of life, and that too, 
not to support, but to destroy nature. 

The frugal meal was anciently the time of unbending 
the mind by cheerful and improving conversation, and the 
table-talk of ingenious men has been thought worth 
transmitting to posterity. The meal is now at once the 
most frivolous and most serious part of life. The mind 
is bent to the utmost, and all the attention exerted for 
what? The critical examination of compound dishes: 
and if any two or three people happen to start some 
useful or agreeable subject of conversation, they are soon 
interrupted, and overpowered by the extactic interjections 
of, excellent! exquisite! delicious! Pray taste this, you 
never eat a better thing in your life. Is that good? Is it 
tender? Is it seasoned enough? Would it have been 
better so? Of such wretched stuff as this does the pre- 
sent table-talk wholly consist, in open defiance of all con- 
versation and common sense. I could heartily wish that 
a collection of it were to be published for the honour and 
clory of the performers; but for want of that I shall give 
my readers a short specimen of the most ingenious table- 
talk, I have lately heard carried on with most wit and spirit. 

My lord, having tasted and duly considered the Becha- 
mele, shook his head, and then offered as his opinion to 
the company, that the garlick was not enough concealed, 
but earnestly desired to know their sentiments, and begged 
they would taste it with attention. 

The company, after proper deliberation, replied, that 
they were of his lordship’s opinion, and that the garlick 
did indeed distinguish itself too much: but the mattre 
d’hétel interposing, represented, that they were now 
stronger than ever in garlick at Paris; upon which the 
company one and all said, that altered the case. 

My lord, having sagaciously smelt at the breech of a 
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rabbit, wiped his nose, gave a shrug of some dissatisfaction, 
and then informed the company, that it was not absolutely 
a bad one, but that he heartily wished it had been kept a 
day longer. Ay, said Sir Thomas, with an emphasis, a 
rabbit must be kept. And with the guts in too, added 
the colonel, or the devil could not eat it. Here the 
maitre @hétel again interposed, and said that they eat 
their rabbits much sooner now than they used to do at 
Paris. Are you sure of that? said my lord, with some 
vivacity. Yes, replied the maitre @hétel, the cook had 
a letter about it last night. I am not sorry for that, 
rejoined my lord; for, to tell you the truth, I naturally 
love to eat my meat before it stinks. The rest of the 
company, and even the colonel himself, confessed the same. 

This ingenious and edifying kind of conversation con- 
tinued, without the least interruption from common sense, 
through four courses, which lasted four hours, till the com- 
pany could neither swallow nor utter anythimg more. 

A very great person among the ancients was very pro- 
perly asked if he was not ashamed to play so well upon 
the fiddle? And one may surely with as much reason ask 
these illustrious moderns, if they are not ashamed of being 
such good cooks. 

It is really not to be imagined with what profound 
knowledge and erudition our men of quality now treat 
these culinary subjects, and I cannot but hope that such 
excellent critics will at last turn authors themselves; nay, 
I daily expect to see a digest of the whole art of cookery 
by some person of honour. 

I cannot help hinting, by the way, to these accurate 
kitchen critics, that it does not become them. to be facetious 
and satirical upon those dissertations, which ladies some- 
times hold upon their dress, the subject being by no means 


80 low nor so trifling, 
13—2 
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Though such a degree of affected gluttony, accompanied 
with such frivolous discourses, is pardonable in those who 
are little superior to the animals they devour, and who are 
only fruges consumere nati, I am surprised and hurt when 
I see men of parts fall into it, since it not only suspends 
the exercise of their parts for the present, but impairs 
them, together with their health, for the future; and if 
fools could contrive, I should think they had contrived 
this method of bringing men of sense down to them; for it 
is certain that when a company is thus gorged, glutted, and 
loaded, there is not the least difference between the most 
stupid and the wittiest man in it. 

“What life in all that ample body, say ? 
What heavenly particle inspires the clay ? 
The soul subsides, and wickedly inclines 
To seem but mortal even in sound divines,”* 

Though an excess in wine is highly blameable, it is 
surely much more pardonable, as the progressive steps to 
it are cheerful, animating, and seducing; the melancholy 
are for a while relieved, the grave are enlivened, and the 
witty and the gay seem almost inspired; whereas in™ 
eating, after nature’ is once satisfied, which she soon is, 
every additional morsel carries dulness and stupidity along 
with it. 

Moreover, these glorious toils are crowned with the just 
rewards of all chronical distempers: the gout, the stone, 
the scurvy, and the palsy, are the never-failing trophies of 
their achievements. Were these honours, like simple 
knighthood, only to be enjoyed by those who had merited 
them, it would be no great matter; but unfortunately, like 
baronetship, they descend to and visit their innocent 


1 “How pale, each worshipful and rev’rend guest 
Rise from a clergy, or a city feast ! 
What life,” &e. 
Pork, “ Imitations of Horace,” Satire II, Bk, II. 
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children. Itis already very easy to distinguish at sight the 
puny son of a compound entiemets, from the lusty offspring 
of beef and pudding; and I am persuaded, the next gene- 
ration of the nobility will be a race of pale-faced, spindle- 
shanked Liliputians, the most vigorous of whom will not 
come up to an abortion of John de Gaunt’s. Nor does the 
mischief even stop here, for as the men of fashion frequently 
condescend to communicate themselves to families of in- 
ferior rank, but better constitutions, they enervate those 
families too, and present them with sickly, helpless chil- 
dren, to the great prejudice of the trade and manufactures 
of this kingdom. 

Some people have imagined, and not without some 
degree of probability, that animal food communicates its 
qualities with its nourishment. In this supposition it was 
that Achilles, who was not only born and bred, but fed up, 
too, for a hero, was nourished with the marrow of lons; 
and we all know what a fine lion he turned out at last. 
Should this rule hold, it must be a melancholy reflection 
to consider, that the principal ingredients in the food of 
our principal nobility, is essence of swine. 

The Egyptians, who were a wise nation, thought so much 
depended upon diet, that they dieted their kings, and pre- 
scribed by law both the quality and quantity of their 
food. Itis much to be lamented that those bills of fare 
are not preserved to this time, since they might have been 
of singular use in all monarchical governments; but it is 
reasonable to be conjectured, from the wisdom of that 
people, that they allowed their kings no aliments of a 
bilious or a choleric nature, and only such as sweetened 
their juices, cooled their blood, and enlivened their facul- 
ties, if they had any. 

The common people of this kingdom are dieted by laws, 
for, by an act passed about two years ago, not less advan- 
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tageous to the crown than to the people, the use of a 
liquor which destroyed both their minds and their bodies, 
was wisely prohibited, and by repeated acts of parliament, 
their food is reduced to a very modest and wholesome 
proportion. Surely then the nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom deserve some attention, too, not so much indeed 
for their own sakes, as for the sake of the public, which is 
in some measure under their care; for if a porter, when 
full of gin, could not do his business, I am apt to think a 
privy counsellor, when loaded with four courses, will but 
bungle at his. 

Suppose, for instance, a number of persons, not over- 
lively at best, should meet of an evening to concert and 
deliberate upon public measures of the utmost consequence, 
erunting under the load and repletion of the strongest 
meats, panting almost in vain for breath, but quite in vain 
for thought, and reminded only of their existence by the 
unsavory returns of an olio; what good could be expected 
from such a consultation? The best one could hope for 
would be, that they were only assembled for show, and not 
for use; not to propose or advise, but silently to submit. 
to the orders of some one man there, who, feeding like a 
rational creature, might have the use of his understanding. 

I would therefore recommend it to the consideration of 
the legislature, whether it may not be necessary to pass an 
act to restrain the licentiousness of eating, and assign cer- 
tain diets to certain ranks and stations. I would humbly 
suggest the strict vegetable as the properest ministerial 
diet, being exceedingly tender of those faculties in which 
the public is so highly interested, and very unwilling they 
should be clogged or incumbered. 

But I do most seriously recommend it to those who, 
from their rank and situation in life, settle the fashions, 
and whose examples will in these sorts of things always be 
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followed, that they will by their example, which will be 
more effectual than any law, not only put a stop to, but 
reform, the ridiculous, expensive, and pernicious luxury of 
tables ; they are the people whom all inferior ranks imi- 
tate, as far as they are able, and commonly much farther. 
It is their fatal example that has seduced the gentry, and 
people of smaller fortune, into this nasty and ruinous 
excess. Let their example, then, at last, reclaim them ; let 
those who are able to bear the expense, and known not to 
grudge it, give the first blow to this extravagant folly : let 
them avow their own natural taste, for nature is in every- 
thing plain and simple, and gratify it decently, at a frugal 
and wholesome table, instead of purchasing stupidity and 
distempers at the expense of their time and their estates. 
And they may depend upon it that a fashion so convenient, 
as to the fortunes and the constitutions of their fellow-sub- 
jects, will cheerfully be followed, and universaliy prevail 
to the great advantage of the public. 
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LIL 
THE WORLD: 


This paper was projected by Edward Moore, the ingenious author of 
“Fables for the Female Sex,” and of the tragedy of the “Gamester.” 
As editor, he assumed the nom de plume of Mr. Fitz-Adam. He 
soon received assistance from numerous correspondents; and, as 
stated by himself in the dedication of one of his volumes to Soame 
Jenyns, the “World” became “the only fashionable vehicle in 
which men of rank and genius chose to convey their sentiments to 
the public.” Lord Chesterfield was one of these ; but as he sent 
his first paper to Mr. Dodsley, the publisher, without any notice 
from whom it came, it received but a slight inspection, and was 
very near being excluded on account of its length. Fortunately, 
Lord Lyttelton happening to call at Mr. Dodsley’s, this paper was 

' shown to him. He immediately knew the hand, and, still more, 
the manner of writing of the noble author. Mr. Moore, being in- 
formed of this discovery, read the manuscript more attentively, 
and not only published it without further delay, and at some 
unusual expense, but introduced it with the following graceful 
apology and compliment :— 


SATURDAY, May 3, 1753. 


“THE following letter had appeared earlier in the ‘World, if 
its length, or what at present happens to be the same 
thing, its merit had not been so great. I have been trying 
to shorten it without robbing it of beauties; but, after 
many unsuccessful attempts, I find that the spirit of it is, 
as the human soul is imagined to be by some ancient 
philosophers, totus im toto, et totus in qualibet parte. I 
have, therefore, changed the form of my paper, choosing 
rather to present my readers with an extraordinary half- 
sheet, than to keep from them any longer what was sent 
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me for their instruction. At the same time, I must beg 
leave to say that I shall never think myself obliged to 
repeat iy complaisance, but to those of my correspondents 
who, like the writer of this letter, can inform me of their 
grievances with all the elegance of wit.” 


To My. Firz-Apam. 


Smr,—I consider you as supplemental to the law of the 
land. I take your authority to begin where the power of 
the law ends. The law is intended to stop the progress of 
crimes by punishing them; your paper seems calculated to 
check the course of follies by exposing them. May you 
be more successful in the latter than the law is in the 
former! 

Upon this principle I shall lay my case plainly before 
you, and desire your publication of it as a warning 
to others. Though it may seem ridiculous to many of 
your readers, I can assure you, sir, that it is a very serious 
one to me, notwithstanding the ill-natured comfort which 
I might have, of thinking it of late a very common one. 

I am a gentleman of a reasonable paternal estate in my 
county, and serve as knight of the shire for it. Having 
what is called a very good family-interest, my election in- 
cumbered my estate with a mortgage of only five thousand 
pounds, which I have not been able to clear, being obliged, 
by a good. place which I have got since, to live in town, 
and in all the best company, nine months in the year. I 
married suitable to my circumstances. My wife wanted 
neither fortune, beauty, nor understanding. Discretion and 
good humour on her part, joined to good nature and good 
manners on mine, made us live comfortably together 
for eighteen years. One son and one daughter were our 
only children. We complied with custom in the education of 
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both. My daughter learned some French and some dancing,. 
and my son passed nine years at Westminster school in 
learning the words of two languages long since dead, and 
not yet above half revived. When I took him away from 
school, I resolved to send him directly abroad, having been 
at Oxford myself. My wife approved of my design, but 
tacked a proposal of her own to it, which she urged with 
some earnestness. “My dear,” said she, “I think you do 
very right to send George abroad; for I love a foreign 
education, though I shall not see the poor boy a great 
while; but since we are to part for so long a time, why 
should we not take that opportunity of carrying him our- 
selves as far as Paris? The journey is nothing, very little 
farther than to our own house in the north; we shall save 
money by it, for everything is very cheap in France; it 
will form the gil, who is of a right age for it; and a 
couple of months, with a good French, and dancing-master, 
will perfect her in both, and give her an air and manner 
that will help her off in these days, when husbands are not 
plenty, especially for girls with only five thousand pounds 
to their fortunes. Several of my acquaintance, who have 
lately taken trips to Paris, have told me that to be sure 
we should take this opportunity of going there. Besides, 
my dear, as neither you nor I have ever been abroad, this 
little jaunt will amuse and even improve us, for it is the 
easiest thing in the world to get into all the best company 
at Paris.” 

My wife had no sooner ended her speech, which I easily 
perceived to be the result of meditation, than my daughter 
exerted all her little eloquence in seconding her mother’s 
motion. “ Ay, dear papa,” said she, “let us go with brother 
to Paris; it will be the charmingest thing in the world: 
we shall see all the newest fashions there; I shall learn 
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to dance of Marseille :! in short, I shall be quite another 
creature after it. You see how my cousin Kitty was 
improved by going to Paris last year; I hardly knew her 
again when she came-back; do, dear papa, let us go.” 

The absurdity of the proposal struck me at first; and I 
foresaw a thousand inconveniences in it, though not half 
so many as I have since felt. However, knowing that 
direct contradiction, though supported by the best argu- 
ments, was not the likeliest method to convert a female 
disputant, I seemed a little to doubt, and contented myself 
with saying, “that I was not, at first sight at least, sensible 
of the many advantages which they had enumerated, but 
that, on the contrary, I apprehended a great deal of trouble 
in the journey, and many inconveniences in consequence 
of it; that I had not cbserved many men of my age con- 
siderably improved by their travels, but that I had lately 
seen many women of hers become very ridiculous hy theirs 5, 
and that for my daughter, as she had. not a fine fortune I 
saw no necessity of her being a fine lady.” Here the girl in- 
terrupted me with saying, “For that very reason, papa, I 
should be a fine lady. Being in fashion is often as good 
as being a fortune; and I have known air, dress, -and 
accomplisments stand many a woman instead of a fortune.” 
“Nay, to be sure,” added my wife, “the girl is in the 
right in that; and if with her figure she gets a certain air 
and manner, I cannot see why she may not reasonably 
hope to be as advantageously married, as Lady Betty 
Townly, or the two Miss Bellairs, who had none of them such 
good fortunes.” I found by all this, that the attack upon 
me was a concerted one, and that both my wife and daughter 

1 Marcel, the most famous dancing-master, at that time, at Paris. 
He is often mentioned in Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son. For 
instance, writing to him, 11th February, 1751, he says :—“I hope 


you assiduously frequent Marcel, and carry graces from him ; no- 
body had more to spare than he had formerly.” 
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were strongly infected with that migrating distemper, 
which has of late been so epidemical in this kingdom, and 
which annually carries such numbers of our private families 
to Paris, to expose themselves there as English, and here, 
after their return, as French; insomuch that I am assured 
that the French call those swarms of English, which now, 
in a manner, over-run France, a second incursion of the 
Goths and Vandals. 

I endeavoured, as well as I could, to avert this impend- 
ing folly, by delays and gentle persuasions, but in vain ; 
the attacks upon me were daily repeated, and sometimes 
enforced by tears. At last I yielded, from mere good- 
nature, to the joint importunities of a wife and daughter 
whom J loved; not to mention the love of ease and 
domestic quiet, which is, much oftener than we care to 
own, the true motive of many things that we either do or 
omit. 

My consent being thus extorted, our setting out was 
pressed. The journey wanted no preparations ; we should 
find everything in France. My daughter, who spoke some 
French, and my son’s governor, who was a Swiss, were to 
be our interpreters upon the road; and when we came to 
Paris, a French servant or two would make all easy. 

But, as if providence had a mind to punish our folly, 
our whole journey was a series of distresses. We had not 
sailed a league from Dover before a violent storm arose, in 
which we had like to have been lost. Nothing could 
equal our fears but our sickness, which perhaps lessened 
them: at last we got into Calais, where the inexorable 
custom-house officers took away half the few things which 
we had carried with us. We hired some chaises, which 
proved to be old and shattered ones, and broke down with 
us at least every ten miles. Twice we were overturned, 
and some of us hurt, though there are no bad roads in 
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France. At length, the sixth day, we got to Paris, where 
our banker had provided a very good lodging for us; that 
is, very good rooms, very well furnished, and very dirty. 
Here the great scene opens. My wife and daughter, who 
had been a good deal disheartened by our distresses, re- 
covered their spirits, and grew extremely impatient for a 
consultation of the necessary tradespeople, when luckily 
our banker and his lady, informed of our arrival, came to 
make us a visit. He graciously brought me five thousand 
livres, which he assured me was not more than what would 
be necessary for our first setting out, as he called it ; while 
his wife was pointing out to mine the most compendious 
method of spending three times as much. I told him that 
I hoped that sum would be very near sufficient for the 
whole time; to which he answered coolly, “No, sir, nor 
six times that sum, if you propose, as to be sure you do, to 
appear here hownétement.” This, I confess, startled me a 
good deal; and I called out to my wife, “Do you hear 
that, child?’ She replied, unmoved, “Yes, my dear, but 
now that we are here there is no help for it; it is but once, 
upon an extraordinary occasion, and one would not care to 
appear among strangers like ‘scrubs.’” I made no answer 
to this solid reasoning, but resolved within myself to 
shorten our stay, and lessen our follies, as much as I could. 
My banker, after having charged himself with the care of 
procuring me a carosse de remise and a valet de place for 
the next day, which in plain English is a hired coach and 
a footman, invited us to pass all the next day at his house, 
where he assured us that we should not meet with bad 
company. He was to carry me and my son before dinner 
to see the public buildings; and his lady was to call upon 
my wife and daughter to carry them to the genteclest 
shops, in order to fit them out to appear honnétement. 
The next morning I amused myself very well with seeing, 
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while my wife and daughter amused themselves still better 
by preparing themselves for being seen, till we met at 
dinner at our banker’s; who, by way of sample of the ex- 
cellent company to which he was to introduce us, pre- 
sented to us an Irish abbé, and an Ivish captain of Clare’s; 
two attainted Scotch fugitives, and a young Scotch surgeon 
who studied midwifery at the Hétel Dieu. It is true, he 
lamented that Sir Harbottle Bumper and Sir Clotworthy 
Guzzledown with their families, whom he had invited to 
meet us, happened unfortunately to have been engaged to 
go and drink brandy at Nueilly. Though this company 
sounds but indifferently, and though we should have been 
very sorry to have kept it in London, I can assure you, sir, 
that it was the best we kept the whole time we were at 
Paris. 

T will omit many circumstances which gave me uneasi- 
ness, though they would probably afford some entertain- 
ment to your readers, that I may hasten to the most 
material ones. 

In about three days the several mechanics, who were 
charged with the care of disguising my wife and daughter, 
brought home their respective parts of this transformation, 
in order that they might appear hownétement. More than 
the whole morning was employed in this operation, for we 
did not sit down to dinner till near five o'clock. When 
my wife and daughter came at last into the eating-room 
where I had waited for them at least two hours, I was so 
struck with their transformation, that I could neither 

_conceal nor express my astonishment. “Now, my dear,” 
said my wife, “we can appear a little like Christians.” 
“And strollers too,” replied I; “for such have I seen, at 
Southwark fair, the respectable Sysigambis, and the lovely 
Parisatis. This cannot surely be serious!” “Very serious, 
depend upon it, my dear,” said my wife; “and pray, by- 
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the-way, what may there be ridiculous in it? No such 
Sysigambis neither,” continued she; “Betty is but sixteen, 
and you know I had her at four-and-twenty.” As I found 
that the name of Sysigambis, carrying an idea of age along 
with it was offensive to my wife, I waved the parallel; 
and, addressing myself in common to my wife and daughter, 
I told them, “TI perceived that there was a painter now at 
Paris who coloured much higher than Rigault, though he 
did not paint near so like; for that I could hardly have 
guessed them to be the pictures of themselves.” To this 
they both answered at once, “That red was not paint ; 
that no colour in the world was fard but white, of which 
they protested they had none.” “But how do you like 
my pompon, papa!’ continued my daughter: “is it not a 
charming one? I think it is prettier than mamma’s.” 
“Tt may, child, for anything that I know; because I do 
not know what part of all this frippery. thy pompon is.” 
“Tt is this, papa,” replied the girl, putting up her hand to 
her head, and showing me, in the middle of her hair, a 
complication of shreds and rags of velvets, feathers and 
ribbands, stuck with false stones of a thousand colours, 
and placed awry. “But what hast thou done to thy hair, 
child!” said I; “is it blue? is that painted too by the 
same eminent hand, that coloured thy cheeks?’ “Indeed, 
papa,” answered the girl, “as I told you before, there is no 
painting in the case; but what gives my hair that bluish 
cast is the grey powder, which has always that effect upon 
dark-goloured hair, and sets off the complexion wonderfully.” 
“ Grey powder, child ;’ said I, with some surprise: “grey 
hairs I knew were venerable ; but till this moment I never 
knew that they were genteel.” “Extremely so, with some 
complexions,” said my wife; “but it does not suit with 
mine, and I never use it.” “You are much in the right, 
my dear,” replied I, “not to play with edge-tools. Leave 
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it to the girl.” This, which perhaps was too hastily said, 
and seemed to be a second part of the Sysigambis, was not- 
kindly taken ; my wife was silent all dinner-time, and, I 
vainly hoped, ashamed. My daughter, drunk with dress 
and sixteen, kept up the conversation to herself, till the 
long-wished-for moment of the opera came, which sepa- 
rated us, and left me time to reflect upon the extrava- 
gances, which I had already seen, and upon the still greater, 
which I had but too much reason to dread. 

From this period, to the time of our return to England, 
every day produced some new and shining folly, and some 
improper expense. Would to God that they had ended as 
they began, with our journey! but unfortunately we have 
imported them all. I no longer understand, or am under- 
stood, in my family. I hear of nothing but le bon ton. 
A French valet de chambre, who I am told is an excellent 
servant and fit for everything, is brought over to curl my 
wife’s and my daughter’s hair, to mount a dessert, as they 
call it, and occasionally to annownece visits. A very slat- 
ternly, dirty, but at the same time a very genteel French 
maid, is appropriated to the use of my daughter. My 
meat too is as much disguised in the dressmg by a French 
cook, as my wife and my daughter are by their red, their 
pompons, their scraps of dirty gauze, flimsy satins, and 
black calicoes; not to mention their affected broken 
English, and mangled French, which jumbled together 
compose their present language. My French and English 
servants quarrel daily, and fight, for want of words to 
abuse one another. My wife is become ridiculous, by 
being translated into French; and the version of my 
daughter will, I dare say, hinder many a worthy English 
gentleman from attempting to read her. My expense, and 
consequently my debt, increases; and I am made more 
unhappy by follies, than most other people are by crimes. 
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Should you think fit to publish this my case, together 
with some observations of your own upon it, I hope it 
may prove a useful Pharos, to deter private English fami- 
lies from the coasts of France. 

T am, Str, 
Your very humble servant, 
R. D. 


My correspondent has said enough to caution English 
gentlemen against carrying their wives and daughters to 
Paris; but I shall add a few words of my own to dissuade 
the ladies themselves from any inclination to such a 
vagary. In the first place I assure them, that of all 
French ragouts there is none, to which an Englishman has 
so little appetite, as an English lady served up to him @ la 
Francoise. Next I beg leave to inform them, that the 
French taste in beauty is so different from ours, that a 
pretty English woman at Paris, instead of meeting with 
that admiration which her vanity hopes for, is considered 
only as a handsome corpse; and if, to put a little life into 
her, some of her compassionate friends there should per- 
suade her to lay on a great deal of rouge, in English called 
paint, she must continue to wear it to extreme old age; 
unless she prefers a spot of real yellow, the certain conse- 
quence of paint, to an artificial one of red. And lastly, I 
propose it to their consideration, whether the delicacy of 
an English lady’s mind may not partake of the nature of 
some high-flavoured wines, which will not admit of being 
carried abroad, though, under right management, they are 
admirable at home. 
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Tuurspay, Nov. 14, 1754. 


I SHALL not at present enter into the great question be- 
tween the ancients and the moderns ; much less shall I pre- 
sume to decide upon a point of that importance, which has 
been the subject of debate among the learned, from the 
days of Horace down to ours. To make my court to the 
learned, I will lament the gradual decay of human nature, 
for these last sixteen centuries; but at the same time I 
will do justice to my contemporaries, and give them their 
due share of praise, where they have either struck out new 
inventions, or improved, and brought old ones to perfec- 
tion. Some of them I shall now mention. 

The most zealous and partial advocate for the ancients 
will not, I believe, pretend to dispute the infinite su- 
periority of the moderns in the art of healing. Hippocrates, 
Celsus, and Galen had no specifics. They rather endea- 
voured to relieve, than pretended to cure. As for the 
astonishing cures of Aisculapius, I do not put them into 
the account; they are to be ascribed to his power, not to 
his skill: he was a god, and divinity was his NostruM. 
But how prodigiously have my ingenious contemporaries 
extended the bounds of medicine! What nostrums, what 
specifics, have they not discovered! Collectively con- 
sidered, they insure not only perfect health, but, by a 
necessary consequence, immortality; insomuch that I am 
astonished, when I still read in the weekly bills the great 
number of people, who choose to die of such and such 
distempers, for every one of which there are infallible and 
specific cures, not only advertised, but attested in all the 
newspapers. 

When the lower sort of Irish, in the most uncivilized 
parts of Ireland, attend the funeral of a deceased friend or 
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neighbour, before they give the last parting howl, they ex- 
postulate with the dead body, and reproach him with 
having died, notwithstanding that he had an excellent wife, 
a milch cow, seven fine children, and a competency of 
potatoes. Now though all these, particularly the excellent 
wife, are very good things in a state of perfect health, they 
cannot, as I apprehend, be looked upon as preventive 
either of sickness or of death; but with how much more 
reason may we expostulate with, and censure, those of our 
contemporaries, who, either from obstinacy or incredulity, 
die in this great metropolis, or indeed in this kingdom, 
when they may prevent or cure, at a trifling expense, not 
only all distempers, but even old age and death itself! 
The RENOVATING ELIXIR infallibly restores pristine youth 
and vigour, be the patient ever so old and decayed, and 
that without loss of time or business; whereas the same 
operation among the ancients was both tedious and painful, 
as it required a thorough boiling of the patient. 

The most inflammatory and intrepid fevers fly at the 
first discharge of Dr. James’s! powder, and a drop or pill of 
the celebrated Mr. Ward? corrects all the malienity of 
Pandora’s box. 

Ought net every man of great birth and estate, who for 
many years has been afflicted with the POSTEROMANIA, or 
rage of having posterity, a distemper very common among 
persons of that sort, ought he not, I say, to be ashamed 
of having no issue male to perpetuate his illustrious name 
and title, when for so small a sum as three-and-sixpence, 
he and his lady might be supplied with a sufficient quan- 


2 An eminent physician, author of “The Medicinal Dictionary,” 
for which his schoolfellow and friend, Dr. Johnson, wrote the pro- 
posals, and the dedication to Dr. Mead. He diedin 1786, See Bos- 
well’s “ Life of Johnson,” ed. Croker, 1847. 

2 See ante, p. 146. 
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tity of the viviryING DRops, which infallibly cure imbecil- 
ity in men, and barrenness in women, though of never so 
long standing ? 

Another very great discovery of the moderns, in the 
art of healing, is the infallible cure of the king’s evil, 
though never so inveterate, by only the touch of a lawful 
king, the right heir of Adam; for that is essentially neces- 
sary. The ancients were unacquainted with this ines- 
timable secret, and even Solomon the Son of David, the 
wisest of kings, knew nothing of the matter. But our 
‘British Solomon, King James the First, a son of David 
also,! was no stranger to it, and practised it with success. 
This fact is sufficiently proved by experience; but if it 
“wanted any corroborating testimony, we have that of the 
ingenious Mr. Carte, who, in his incomparable history of 
England, asserts, and that in a marginal note too,? which 
is always more material than the text, that he knew SoME- 
BODY, who was radically cured of a most obstinate king’s 
evil, by the touch of somMEBopy. As our sagacious histo- 
tian does not even intimate that this SomMEBODY took any- 
thing of the other somEBopy for the cure, it were to be 
wished that he had named this somEBopy, and his place of 
abode, “for the benefit of the poor,’? who are now re- 
duced, and at some expense, to have recourse to Mr. 


1 An allusion to the scandal respecting Queen Mary and David 
Rizzio, respecting which, even Hume, so far from partial to the fame 
of the Scottish Queen, allows that “the opinion of his criminal in- 
tercourse with Mary might seem of itself unreasonable, if not absurd.” 
Hist. of England, v. p 96, Ed. 1812. 

_ ? This unlucky note, which Mr. Carte was over-persuaded by 
some of his friends to insert, eventually destroyed the credit of a 
history of which great expectations had been formed.—Dr. Maty. 

** This seems to have been a common phrase in the announce- 
ment of new books. It is ridiculed by the Dean of St. Patrick’s in 
his tract, “ Mr, Collins’ discourse of Free-thinking ; put into Eng- 


lish by way of abstract, for the use of the poor.”—Swift’s Works, 
Ed. Scott, viii, 168, 
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Vickers the clergyman. Besides, I fairly confess myself 
to be personally interested in this inquiry, since this 
SOMEBODY must necessarily be the right heir of Adam, and 
consequently I must have the honour of being related to 
him. 

Our laborious neighbours and kinsmen, the Germans, 
are not without their inventions and happy discoveries in 
the art of medicine, for they laugh at a wound through the 
heart if they can but apply their powder of sympathy—not 
to the wound itself, but to the sword or bullet that made it. 

Having now, at least in my own opinion, fully proved 
the superiority of the moderns over the ancients in the art 
of healing, I shall proceed to some other particulars, in 
which my cotemporaries will as justly claim, and I hope 
be allowed, the preference. 

The ingenious Mr. Warburton, in his Divine Legation 
of Moses, very justly observes that hieroglyphics were the 
beginning of letters; but at the same time he very can- 
didly allows that it was a very troublesome and uncertain 
method of communicating one’s ideas; as it depended in 
a great measure on the writer’s skill in drawing—an art 
little known in those days—and as a stroke too much or 
too little, too high or too low, might be of the most dan- 
gerous consequence in religion, business, or love. Cadmus 
removed this difficulty by his invention of unequivocal 
letters, but then he removed it too much; for these letters 
or marks, being the same throughout, and fixed alphabeti- 
cally, soon became generally known, and prevented that 
secrecy which in many cases was to be wished for. This 
inconvenience suggested to the ancients the invention of 
cryptography and steganography, or a mysterious and un- 
intelligible way of writing, by the help of which none but 
corresponding parties, who had the key, could decipher 
the matter. But human industry soon refined upon this, 
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too; the art of deciphering was discovered, and the skill 
of the decipherer baffled all the labour of the cypherer. 
The secrecy of all literary correspondence became preca- 
rious, and neither business nor love could any longer be 
safely trusted to paper. Such for a considerable time was 
the unhappy state of letters, till the BEAU MONDE, an 
inventive race of people, found out a new kind of cryp- 
tography, or steganography, unknown to the ancients, and 
free from some of their inconveniences. Lovers in general 
made use of it, controversial writers commonly, and minis- 
ters of state sometimes in the most important dispatches. 
It was writing in such an unintelligible manner, and with 
such obscurity, that the corresponding parties themselves 
neither understood, nor even guessed at, each other's 
meaning, which was a most effectual security against all 
the accidents to which letters are liable by being either 
mislaid or intercepted. But this method, too, though long 
pursued, was also attended with some inconveniences. It 
frequently produced mistakes, by scattering false lights 
upon that friendly darkness, so propitious to business and 
love. But our inventive neighbours, the French, have 
very lately removed all these inconveniences by a happy 
discovery of a new kind of paper, as pleasing to the eye, 
and as conducive to the dispatch, the clearness, and at the 
same time the secrecy, of all literary correspondence. My 
worthy friend Mr. Dodsley lately brought me a sample of 
it, upon which, if I mistake not, he will make very con- 
siderable improvements, as my countrymen often do upon 
the inventions of other nations. This sheet of paper I 
conjectured to be the ground-work and principal material 
of a tender and passionate letter from a fine gentleman to 
a fine lady; though in truth it might very well be the 
whole letter itself At the top of the first page was 
delineated a lady, with very red cheeks and a very large 
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hoop, in the fashionable attitude of knotting, and of making 
a very genteel French curtsey. This evidently appears to 
stand for MADAM, and saves the time and trouble of writing 
it. At the bottom of the third page was painted a very 
fine, well-dressed gentleman, with his hat under his left 
arm, and his right hand upon his heart, bowing most 
respectfully low; which single figure, by an admirable 
piece of brachygraphy, or shorthand, plainly conveys this 
deep sense, and stands instead of these many words, “I 
have the honour to be, with the tenderest and warmest 
sentiments, madam, your most inviolably attached, faithful 
humble servant.” The margin of the paper, which was 
about half an inch broad, was very properly decorated with 
all the emblems of triumphant beauty and tender suffering 
passion. Groups of llies, roses, pearls, corals, suns, and 
stars, were intermixed with chains, bearded shafts, and 
bleeding hearts. Such a sheet of paper, I confess, seems 
to me to be a complete letter; and I would advise all fine 
gentlemen, whose time I know is precious, to avail them- 
selves of this admirable invention; it will save thema 
great deal of time, and perhaps some thought, and I cannot 
help thinking that, were they even to take the trouble of 
filling up the paper with the tenderest sentiments of their 
hearts, or the most shining flights of their fancy, they would 
add no energy or delicacy to those types and symbols of 
the lady’s conquest, and their own captivity and sufferings. 
These blank letters, if I may call them so, when they 
convey so much, will mock the jealous curiosity of hus- 
bands and fathers, who will in vain hold them to the fire 
to elicit the supposed juice of lemon, and upon whom they 
may afterwards pass for a piece of innocent pleasantry. 
The dullest of my readers must, I am sure, by this time 
be aware that the utility of this invention extends, mutatis 
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mutandis, to whatever can be the subject of letters, and 
with much less trouble, and much more secrecy, propriety 
and elegancy, than the old way of writing. 

A painter of but moderate skill and fancy may, in a very 
short time, have reams of ready-painted paper by him to. 
supply the demands of the statesman, the divine, and the 
lover. And I think it my duty to inform the public that 
my good friend Mr. Dodsley, who has long complained of 
the decay of trade, and who loves, with a prudent regard 
to his own interest, to encourage every useful invention, is 
at this time learning to paint with most unwearied 


diligence and application; and I make no doubt but that, 


in a very little time, he will be able to furnish all sorts of 
persons with the very best ready-made goods of that kind. 
I warned him indeed against providing any for the two 
learned professions of the law and physic, which I appre- 
hend would lie upon his hands; one of them being already 
in possession, to speak in their own style, of a more bra- 
chygraphical, cryptographical, and! steganographical secret, 
in writing their WARRANTS; and the other not willingly 
admitting brevity in any shape. Otherwise, what innu- 
merable skins of parchment and lines of writing might be 
saved in a marriage-settlement, for instance, if the first 
fourteen or fifteen sons, the supposed future issue, LAW- 
FULLY TO BE BEGOTTEN of that happy marriage, and upon 
whom the settlement is successively made, were to be 
painted every one a size less than the other upon one skin 
of parchment, instead of being enumerated upon one 
hundred, according to propriety of birth and seniority of 
age: and moreover the elder, by a happy pleonasmus, 
always to take before, and be preferred to, the younger! 
But this useful alteration is more to be wished than ex- 


pected, for reasons which I do not at present think proper: 


to mention. 
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Tam sensible that the government may possibly object, 
that I am suggesting to its enemies a method of carrying 
on their treasonable correspondence with much more 
secrecy than formerly. But, as my intentions are honest, 
I should be very sorry to have my loyalty suspected; and 
when I consider. the zeal, and at the same time the inge- 
nuity, of the Jacobites, [ am convinced that their letters 
in this new method will be so charged with groves of 
oaken boughs, white roses and thistles interwoven, that 
their meaning will not be obscure, and consequently no 
danger will arise to the government from this new and ex- 
cellent invention. 


SATURDAY, Dee. 7, 1753. 


THoucH I am an old fellow, I am neither sour nor silly 
enough yet, to bea snarling lawdator temporis acti, and 
to hate or despise the present age because it is the present. 
I cannot, like many of my cotemporaries, rail at the won- 
derful degeneracy and corruption of these times, nor, by 
sneering compliments to the ingenious, the sagacious mo- 
derns, intimate that they have not common sense. I really 
do not think that the present age is marked out by any 
new and distinguished vices and follies, unknown to former 
ages. On the contrary, I am apt to suspect that human 
nature was always very like what it is at this day, and 
that men, from the time of my great progenitors down to 
this moment, have always had in them the same seeds of 
virtue and vice, wisdom and folly, of which only the modes 
have varied, from climate, education, and a thousand other 
conspiring causes. 

Perhaps this uncommon good-humour and indulgence of 
mine to my cotemporaries may be owing to the natural 
benignity of my constitution, in which I can discover no 
particles of envy or ill-nature, even to my rivals, both in 
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fame and profit, the weekly writers; or perhaps to the 
superiority of my parts, which everybody must acknow- 
ledge, and which places me infinitely above the mean sen- 
timents of envy and jealousy. But, whatever may be the 
true cause, which probably neither my readers nor I 
shall ever discover with precision, this at least is certain, 
that the present age has not only the honour and pleasure 
of being extremely well with me, but, if I dare say so, 
better than any that I have yet either heard or read of. 
Both vices and virtues are smoothed and softened by 
manners, and though they exist as they ever have done, 
yet the former are become less barbarous, and the latter 
less rough; insomuch that I am as glad as Mr. Voltaire 
can be, that I have the good fortune to live in this age, in- 
dependently of that interested consideration, that it is 
rather better to be still alive than only to have lived. 

This my benevolence to my countrymen and cotempo- 
raries ought to be esteemed still the more meritorious in 
me, when I shall make it appear that no man’s merit has 
been less attended to or rewarded than mine; and nothing 
produces ill-humour, rancour, and malevolence so much as 
neglected and unrewarded merit. 

The utility of my weekly labours is evident, and their 
effects, wherever they are read, prodigious. They are 
equally calculated, I may say it without vanity, to form 
the heart, improve the understanding, and please the fancy. 
Notwithstanding all which, the ungrateful public does not 
take above three thousand of them a week, though accord- 
ing to Mr. Maitland’s! calculation of the number of in- 
habitants in this great metropolis, they ought to take two 
hundred thousand of them, supposing only five persons, 
and one paper to each family ; and allowing seven millions 
of souls in the rest of the kingdom, I may modestly say, 


* See Maitland’s “ History of London,” pp. 736, et seq. 
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that one million more of them ought to be taken and cir- 
culated in the country. The profit arising from the sale 
of twelve hundred thousand papers, would be some en- 
couragement to me to continue these my labours, for the 
benefit of mankind. 

I have not yet had the least intimation from the minis- 
ters, that they have any thoughts of calling me to their 
assistance, and giving me some considerable employment 
of honour and profit; and, having had no such intimations, 
I am justly apprehensive that they have no such inten- 
tions; such intimations being always long previous to 
the performance, often to the intentions. 

Nor have I been invited, as I confess I expected to be, 
-by any considerable borough or county to represent them 
in the next parliament, and to defend their liberties, and 
the Christian religion, against the ministers and the Jews. 
But I think I can account for this seeming slight, without 
mortification to my vanity and self-love; my name being 
a pentateuch name, which, in these suspicious and doubtful 
times, savours too strongly of Judaism—though, upon the 
faith of a Christian I have not the least tendency to it— 
and I must do Mrs. Fitz-Adam, who I own has some in- 
fluence over me, the justice to say, that she has the utmost 
horror for those sanguinary rites and ceremonies. 

Notwithstanding all this ill-usage, for every man may 
be said to be ill used who is not rewarded according to his 
own estimation of his own merit, which I feel and lament, 
I cannot, however, call the present age names, and brand 
it with degeneracy; nature, as I have already observed, 
being always the same, modes only varying. With modes, 
the signification of words also varies and, in the course of 
those variations, convey ideas very different from those 
which they were originally intended to express. I could 
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give numberless instances of this kind, but at present I 
shall content myself with this single one. 

The word HONOUR, in its proper signification, doubtless: 
implies the united sentiments of virtue, truth, and justice, 
carried by a generous mind beyond those mean moral 
obligations, which the laws require, or can punish the vio- 
lation of. A TRUE MAN OF HONOUR will not content him- 
self with the literal discharge of the duties of a man and a 
citizen; he raises and dignifies them into magnanimity. 
He gives where he may with justice refuse, he forgives 
where he may with justice resent, and his whole conduct 
is directed by the noble sentiments of his unvitiated heart ; 
surer and more scrupulous guides than the laws of the 
land, which, being calculated for the generality of man- 
kind, must necessarily be more a restraint upon vices in 
general than an invitation and reward of particular virtues. 
But these extensive and compound notions of HONOUR have 
been long contracted, and reduced to the single one of 
personal courage. Among the Romans, HONOUR meant no 
more than contempt of dangers and death in the service, 
whether just or unjust, of their country. Their successors 
and conquerors, the Goths and Vandals, who did not deal 
much in complex ideas, simplified those of HoNoUR, and 
reduced them to this plain and single one, of fighting for 
fighting’s sake, upon any, or all, no matter what, occasions. 

Our present mode of honour is something more com- 
pounded, as will appear by the true character which T 
shall now give of a fashionable MAN OF HONOUR. 

A gentleman,! which is now the genteel synonymous 
term for a MAN OF HONOUR, must, like his Gothic ancestors, 


* A gentleman is every man, who, with a tolerable suit of clothes, a 
sword by his side, and a watch and snuff-box in his pockets, asserts 
himself to be a gentleman, swears with energy that he will be treated 
as such, and that he will cut the throat of any man who presumes to. 
say the contrary.—[ Note by the Author.] 
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be ready for, and rather desirous of, single combat. And 
if by a proper degree of wrongheadedness he provokes it, 
he is only so much the more jealous of his HoNouR, and 
more of a GENTLEMAN. 

He may le with impunity, if he is neither detected nor 
accused of it; for it is not the le he tells, but the le he is 
told of, that dishonours him. In that case he demonstrates 
his veracity by his sword or his pistol, and either kills or is 
killed with the greatest HONOUR. 

He may abuse and starve his own wife, daughters, or 
sisters, and he may seduce those of other men, particularly 
his friends, with inviolate HoNOUR, because, as Sir John 
Brute! very justly observes, he wears a sword. 

By the laws of HoNouR, he is not obliged to pay his 
servants or his tradesmen, for, as they are a pack of scoun- 
drels, they cannot without insolence demand their due of 
a gentleman; but he must punctually pay his gaming 
debts to the sharpers who have cheated him, for those 
debts are really debts of HONOUR. 

He lies under one disagreeable restraint; for he must 
not cheat at play, unless in a horse-match; but then he 
may with great HoNoUR defraud in an office, or betray a 
trust. 

In public affairs, he may, not only with Honour, but 
even with some degree of LUSTRE, be in the same session 
a turbulent patriot, opposing the best measures, and a 
servile courtier, promoting the worst, provided a very 
lucrative consideration be known to be the motive of his 
conversion ; for in that case the poimt;of HoNouR turns 
singly upon the quantum. 

From these premises, which the more they are considered 
the truer they will be found, it appears that there are but 
two things which a man of the nicest HONOUR may not do, 
which are, declining single combat, and cheating at play. 

4 See “The Provoked Wife” of Vanbrugh. 
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Strange! that virruE should be so difficult, and HoNnoUR, 
its superior, so easy to attain to! 

The uninformed herd of mankind are governed by words 
and names, which they implicitly receive without either 
knowing or asking their meaning. Even the philosophical 
and religious controversies, for the last three or four hun- 
dred years, have turned much more upon words and names, 
unascertained and misunderstood, than upon things fairly 
stated. The polite world, to save time and trouble, receive, 
adapt, and use words, in the signification of the day, not 
having leisure nor inclination to examine and analyze 
them; and thus, often misled by sounds, and not always 
secured by sense, they are hurried into fatal errors, which 
they do not give their understandings fair play enough to 
prevent. 

In explaining words, therefore, and bringing them back 
to their true signification, one may sometimes happen to 
expose and explode those errors, which the abuse of them 
both occasions and protects. May that be the good fortune 
of this day’s paper! How many unthinking and unhappy 
men really take themselves to be MEN of HONOUR, upon 
these mistaken ideas of the word! And how fatal to 
others, especially to the young and unexperienced, is their 
example and success in the world! I could heartily wish 
that some good dramatic poet would exhibit at full length, 
and in lively colours, upon the stage, this modish character 
of a MAN of HONOUR, of which I have but slightly and 
hastily chalked the outlines. Upon such a subject I am 
apt to think that a good poet might be more useful than a 
good preacher, as perhaps his audiences would be more 
numerous, and his matter more attended to. Besides, 

“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 


Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus, et que 
Ipse sibi tradit spectator,”* 


? Horat. Epist. ad Pisones. 
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P.S.—To prevent mistakes, I must observe that there is 
a great difference between a MAN of HONOUR, and a PERSON 
of HONOUR. By PERSONS of HONOUR were meant, in the 
latter end of the last century, bad authors and poets of 
noble birth, who were but just not fools enough to prefix 
their names in great letters to the prologues, epilogues, 
and sometimes even the plays, with which they enter- 
tained the public. But now that our nobility are too 
generous to interfere in the trade of us poor professed 
authors, or to eclipse our performances by the distinguished 
and superior excellency and lustre of theirs; the meaning 
at present of a PERSON of HONOUR, is reduced to the SIMPLE 
idea of a PERSON of ILLUSTRIOUS BIRTH. 


THURSDAY, Sept. 19, 1754. 


AN old friend and fellow-student of mine at the university, 
called upon me the other morning, and found me reading 
Plato’s “Symposion.” I laid down my book to receive 
him, which, after the first usual compliments, he took up, 
saying, “You will give me leave to see what was the 
object of your studies.” “ Nothing less than the divine 
Plato,’ said I, “that amiable philosopher—’ “With 
whom,” interrupted my friend, “Cicero declares that he 
would rather be in the wrong, than in the right with any 
other.” “I cannot,” replied I, “carry my veneration for 
him to that degree of enthusiasm; but yet, wherever I 
understand him, for I confess I do not everywhere, I pre- 
fer him to all the ancient philosophers. His ‘Symposion’ 
more particularly engages and entertains me, as I see 
there the manners and characters of the most eminent men, 
of the politest times, of the politest city of Greece. And, 
with all due respect to the moderns, I much question 
whether an account of a modern Symposion, though 
written by the ablest hand, could be read with so much 
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pleasure and improvement.” “TI do not know that,” re- 
plied my friend, “for though I revere the ancients as much 
as you possibly can, and look upon the moderns as pig- 
mies, when compared to those giants, yet if we come up to 
or near them in anything, it is the elegance and delicacy 
of our convivial intercourse.” 

I was the more surprised at this doubt of my friend’s, 
because I knew that he implicitly subscribed to, and super- 
stitiously maintained, all the articles of the classical faith. 
I therefore asked him whether he was serious? He an- 
swered me “that he was; that, in his mind, Plato spun 
out that silly affair of love too fine and too long; and that, 
if I would but let him introduce me to the club of which 
he was an unworthy member, he believed I should at least 
entertain the same doubt, or perhaps even decide in favour 
of the moderns.” I thanked my friend for his kindness, 
but added that, in whatever society he was an unworthy 
member, I should be still a more unworthy euest ; that 
moreover, my retired and domestic turn of life was as in- 
consistent with the engagements of a club, as my natural 
taciturnity among strangers would be misplaced in the 
midst of all that festal mirth and gaiety. “You mistake 
me,” answered my friend: “every member of our club has 
the privilege of bringing one friend along with him, who is 
by no means thereby to become a member of it; and as 
for your taciturnity, we have some silent members, who, 
by-the-way, are none of our worst. Silent people never 
spoil company, but, on the contrary, by being good hearers, 
encourage good speakers.” “But I have another difficulty,” 
answered I, “and that I doubt a very solid one, which is, 
that I drink nothing but water.” “So much the worse for 
you,” replied my friend, who, by-the-by, loves his bottle 
most academically ; “you will pay for the claret you do 
not drink. We use no compulsion; every one drinks as 
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little as he pleases—’ “Which I presume,” interrupted 
I, “is as much as he can.” “That is just as it happens,” 
said he: “sometimes, it is true, we make pretty good 
sittings, but, for my part, I choose to go home always before 
eleven; for, take my word for it, it is the sitting up late, 
and not the drink, that destroys the constitution.” As I 
found that my friend would have taken a refusal ill, I told 
him that for this once I would certainly attend him to the 
club, but desired him to give me previously the outlines of 
the characters of the sitting members, that I might know 
how to behave myself properly. “ Your precaution,” said 
he, “is a prudent one; and I will make you so well ac- 
quainted with them beforehand, that you shall not seem a 
stranger when among them. You must know, then, that 
our club consists of at least forty members when complete. 
Of these, many are now in the country; and besides, we 
have some vacancies, which cannot be filled up till next 
winter. Palsies and apoplexies have of late, I do not 
know why, been pretty rife among us, and carried off a 
good many. It is not above a week ago that poor Tom 
Toastwell fell on a sudden under the table, as we thought 
only a little in drink, but he was carried home, and never 
spoke more. Those whom you will probably meet with 
to-day are, first of all, Lord Feeble, a nobleman of admirable 
sense, a true fine gentleman, and fora man of quality,a pretty 
classic. He has lived rather fast formerly, and impaired 
his constitution by sitting up late, and drinking your thin 
sharp wines. He is still what you call nervous, which 
makes him a little low-spirited and reserved at first; but 
he grows very affable and cheerful, as soon as he has 
warmed his stomach with about a bottle of good claret. 
“Sir Tunbelly Guzzle is a very worthy north-country 
baronet of a good estate, and one who was beforehand in 
the world, till being twice chosen knight of the shire, and 
15 
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having in consequence got a pretty employment at court, 
he ran out considerably. He has left off housekeeping, and 
is now upon a retrieving scheme. He is the heartiest, 
honestest fellow living; and though he is a man of very 
few words, I can assure you he does not want sense. He 
had an university education, and has a good notion of the 
classics. The poor man is confined half the year at least 
with the gout, and has besides an inveterate scurvy, which 
T cannot account for: no man can live more regularly, he 
eats nothing but plain meat, and very little of that; he 
drinks no thin wines, and never sits up late, for he has his 
full dose by eleven. 

“Colonel Culverin is a brave old experienced officer, 
though but a lieutenant-colonel of foot. Between you and 
me, he has had ereat injustice done him, and is now com- 
manded by many, who were not born when he came first 
ito the army. He has served in Ireland, Minorca, and 
Gibraltar, and would have been in all the late battles im 
Flanders, had the regiment been ordered there. It is a 
pleasure to hear him talk of war. He is the best natured 
man alive, but a little too jealous of his honour, and too 
apt to be in a passion; but that is soon over, and then he 
is sorry for it. I fear he is dropsical, which I impute to 
his drinking your champagnes and burgundies. He got 
that ill habit abroad. 

“Sir George Plyant is well born, has a genteel fortune, 
keeps the very best company, and is to be sure one of the 
best bred men alive: he is so good-natured, that he seems 
to have no will of his own. He will drink as little or as 
much as you please, and no matter of what. He has been 
a mighty.man with the ladies formerly, and loves the erack 
of the whip still. He is our newsmonger; for, being a 
gentlemen of the privy chamber, he goes to court every 
day, and consequently knows pretty well what is going 
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forward there. Poor gentleman! TI fear we shall not 
keep him long; for he seems far gone in a consumption, 
though the doctors say it is only a nervous atrophy. 

“Will Sitfast is the best-natured fellow living, and an 
excellent companion, though he seldom speaks; but he is 
no flincher, and sits every man’s hand out at the club. He 
is a very good scholar, and can write very pretty Latin 
verses. I doubt he is in a declining way; for a paralitical 
stroke has lately twitched up one side of his mouth so, 
that. he is now obliged to take his wine diagonally. How- 
ever, he keeps up his spirits bravely, and never shams his 
glass, 

“Doctor Carbuncle is an honest, jolly, merry parson, 
well atfected to the government, and much of a gentleman. 
He is the life of our club, instead of being the least re- 
straint upon it. He is an admirable scholar, and I really 
believe has all Horace by heart; I know he has him 
always in his pocket. His red face, inflamed nose, and 
swelled legs, make him generally thought a hard drinker 
by those who do not know him; but I must do him the 
justice to say, that I never saw him disguised with Lquor 
in my life. It is true, he is a very large man, and can 
hold a great deal, which makes the colonel call him plea- 
santly enough, w vessel of election. 

“The last and least,” concluded my friend, “is your 
humble servant such as I am; and, if you please, we will 
go and walk in the park till dinner-time.” I agreed, and 
we set out together. But here the reader will perhaps 
expect that I should let him walk on a little, while I give 
his character. We were of the same year of St. John’s 
college in Cambridge: he was a younger brother of a good 
family, was bred to the church, and had just got a fellow- 
ship in the college, when, his elder brother dying, he suc- 


ceeded to an easy fortune, and resolved to make himself 
15—2 
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easy With it, that is to do nothing. As he had resided long 
in college, he had contracted all the habits and prejudices, 
the laziness, the soaking, the pride, and the pedantry of 
the cloister, which after a certain time are never to be 
rubbed off. He considered the critical knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin words as the utmost effort of the human 
understanding, and a glass of good wine in good company 
as the highest pitch of human felicity. Accordingly he 
passes his mornings in reading the classics, most of which 
he has long had by heart, and his evenings in drinking his 
glass of good wine, which, by frequent filling, amounts at 
least to two, and often to three bottles a day. J must not 
omit mentioning that my friend is tormented with the 
stone, which misfortune he imputes to his having once 
drunk water for a month, by the prescription of the late 
Doctor Cheyné, and by no means to at least two quarts of 
claret a day, for these last thirty years. To return to my 
friend: “I am very much mistaken,” said he, as we were 
walking in the park, “if you do not thank me for pro- 
curing you this day’s entertainment; for a set of worthier 
gentlemen, to be sure, never lived.” “I make no doubt of 
it,’ said I, “and am therefore the more concerned, when I 
reflect, that this club of worthy gentlemen might, by your 
own account, be not improperly called an hospital of in- 
curables, as there is not one among them, who does not 
labour under some chronical and mortal distemper.” “I 
see what you would be at,’ answered my friend: “you 
would insinuate that it is all owing to wine: but let me 
assure you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that wine, especially claret, if 
neat and good, can hurt no man.” I did not reply to this 
aphorism of my friend’s, which I knew would draw on too 
long a discussion, especially as we were just going into 
the club-room, where I took it for granted that it was one 
of. the great constitutional principles. The account of 
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this modern Symposion shall be the subject of my next 
paper. 


SATURDAY, Sept. 26, 1754. 


My friend presented me to the company, in what he 
thought the most obligmg manner; but which, I confess, 
put me a little out of countenance. “Give me leave, gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “to present to you my old friend Mr. 
Fitz-Adam, the ingenious author of the World.” . The 
word author instantly excited the attention of the whole 
company, and drew all their eyes upon me: for people, who 
are not apt to write themselves, have a strange curiosity 
to see a live author. The gentlemen received me in com- 
mon with those gestures that intimate welcome; and I on 
my part respectfully muttered some of those nothings, which 
stand instead of the something one should say, and per- 
haps do full as well. 

The weather being hot, the gentlemen were refreshing 
themselves before dinner, with what they called a cool 
tankard, in which they successively drank to me. When 
it came to my turn, I thought I could not decently decline 
drinking the gentlemen’s healths, which I did aggregately; 
but how was I surprised when upon the first taste I dis- 
covered that this cooling and refreshing draft was composed 
of the strongest mountain wine, lowered indeed with a very 
little lemon and water, but then heightened again by a 
quantity of those comfortable aromatics, nutmeg and ginger! 
Dinner, which had been called for more than once with 
some impatience, was at last brought up, upon the colonel’s 
threatening perdition to the master and all the waiters of 
the house, if it was delayed two minutes longer. We sat 
down without ceremony, and we were no sooner sat down 
than. everybody, except myself, drank everybody’s health, 
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which made a tumultuous kind of noise. I observed with 
surprise, that the common quantity of wine was put into 
_glasses of an immense size and weight ; but my surprise 
ceased when I saw the tremulous hands that took them, 
and for which I suppose they were intended as ballast. 
But even this precaution did not protect the nose of Doctor 
Carbuncle from a severe shock, in his attempt to hit his 
mouth. The colonel, who observed this accident, cried out 
pleasantly, “Why, doctor, I find you are but a bad engi- 
neer. While you aim at your mouth, you will never hit 
it, [take my word for it. A floating battery, to hit the 
mark, must be pointed something above or below it. If 
you would hit your mouth, direct your four-pounder at 
your forehead, or your chin.” The doctor good-humouredly 
thanked the colonel for the hint, and promised him to 
communicate it to his friends at Oxford, where he owned 
that he had seen many a good glass of port spilt for want 
of it. Sir Tunbelly almost smiled, Sir George laughed, and 
the whole company, somehow or other, applauded this 
elegant piece of raillery. But alas, things soon took a less 
pleasant turn; for an enormous buttock of boiled salt beef, 
which had succeeded the soup, proved not to be sufficiently 
corned for Sir Tunbelly, who had bespoke it, and at the 
same time Lord Feeble took a dislike to the claret, which 
he affirmed not to be the same which they had drank the 
day before; it had not “silkiness, went rough off the 
tongue,” and his lordship shrewdly suspected, that it was 
mixed with “Benecarlo, or some of those black wines.” 
This was a common cause, and excited universal attention. 
The whole company tasted it seriously, and every one 
found a different fault with it. The master of the house 
was immediately sent for up, examined and treated as.a 
criminal, Sir Tunbelly reproached him with the freshness 
of the beef, while at the same time all the others fell upon 
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him for the badness of his wine, telling him that it was 
not fit usage for such good customers as they were, and, in 
fine, threatening him with a migration of the club to some 
other house. The criminal laid the blame of the beef’s not 
being corned enough upon his cook, whom he promised to 
turn away, and attested heaven and earth, that the wine 
was the very same which they had all approved of the day 
before, and, as he had a soul to be saved, was true Chateau 
Margoux. “ Chateau devil!” said. the colonel, with warmth, 
“it is your d——d rough chaos wine.” Will Sitfast, 
who thought himself obliged to articulate upon this occa- 
sion, said he was not sure it was a mixed wine, but that 
indeed it drank down. “Tf that is all,” interrupted the 
doctor, “let us even drink it wp then, or, if that will not 
do, since we cannot have the true Fulernwm, let us take 
up for once with the vile Sabinwm. What say you, gen- 
tlemen, to good honest port, whicli I am convinced is a 
much wholesomer stomach wine?’ My friend, who in his 
heart loves port better than any other wine in the world, 
willinely seconded the doctor’s motion, and spoke very 
favourably of your Portingal wines in general, if neat. 
Upon this, some was immediately brought up, which I 
observed my friend and the doctor stuck to the whole 
evening. I could not help asking the doctor, if he really 
preferred port to lighter wines? To which he answered, 
“Vou know, Mr. Fitz-Adam, that use is second nature, 
and port is in a manner mother’s milk to me; for it is 
what my Alma Mater suckles all her numerous progeny 
with.” I silently assented to the doctor’s account, which I 
was convinced was a true one, and then attended to the 
judicious animadversions of the other gentlemen upon the 
claret, which were still continued, though at the same time 
they continued to drink it. I hinted my surprise at this 
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to Sir Tunbelly, who gravely answered me, and in a moving 
way, “Why what can we do?” “Not drink it,” replied I, 
“since it is not good.” “But what will you have us do? 
and how shall we pass the evening ?” rejoined the baronet. 
“One cannot go home at five o'clock.” “That depends 
upon a great deal of use,” said I. “It may be so, to a 
certain degree,” said the doctor. “But give me leave to 
ask you, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you who drink nothing but water, 
and live much at home, how do you keep up your spirits ?” 
“Why, doctor,” said I, “as I never lowered my spirits 
by strong liquors, I do not want to raise them.” Here we 
were interrupted by the colonel’s raising his voice and in- 
dignation against the burgundy and the champagne, swear- 
ing that the former was ropy, and the latter upon the fret, 
and not without some suspicion of cyder and sugar-candy ; 
notwithstanding which, he drank, in a bumper of it, “ Con- 
fusion to the town of Bristol and the Bottle Act.” It was 
a shame, he said, that gentlemen could have no good bur- 
gundies and champagnes, for the sake of some increase of 
the revenue, the manufacture of glass bottles, and such 
sort of stuff. Sir George confirmed the same, adding that 
it was scandalous, and the whole company agreed, that the 
new parliament would. certainly repeal so absurd an act 
the very first session; but, if they did not, they hoped 
they would receive instructions to that purpose from their 
constituents. “To be sure,” said the colonel. “What a 
d d rout they made about the repeal of the Jew-bill, 
for which nobody cared one farthing! But, by-the-way,” 
continued he, “I think everybody has done eating, and 
therefore had not we better have the dinner taken away, 
and the wine set upon the table?’ To this the company 
gave an unanimous ay. While this was doing, I asked 
my friend, with seeming seriousness, whether no part of 
the dinner was to be served up again, when the wine should 
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be set upon the table? He seemed surprised at my ques- 
tion, and asked me if Iwas hungry? To which I answered, 
no; but asked him in my turn if he was dry? To which 
he also answered, no. “Then pray,” replied I, “why not 
as well eat without being hungry, as drink without being 
dry?” My friend was so stunned with this, that he at- 
tempted no reply, but stared at me with as much astonish- 
ment, as he would have done at my great ancestor, Adam, 
in his primitive state of nature. 

The cloth was now taken away, and the bottles, glasses, 
and dish-clouts put upon the table, when Will Sitfast, who 
I found was a perpetual toast-maker, took the chair, of 
course, as the man of application to business. He began 
the king’s health in a bumper, which circulated in the 
same manner, not without some nice examinations of the 
chairman as to day-light. The bottle standing. by me, I 
was called upon by the chairman, who added, that though 
a water-drinker, he hoped I would not refuse that health 
in wine. I begged to be excused, and told him that I 
never drank his Majesty’s health at all, though no one of 
his subjects wished it more heartily than I did; that 
hitherto it had not appeared to me, that there could be the 
least relation between the wine I drank and the king’s 
state of health, and that, till I was convinced that impair- 
ing my own health would improve his Majesty’s, I was 
resolved to preserve the use of my faculties and my limbs, 
to employ both in his service if he could ever have occa- 
sion for them. I had foreseen the consequences of this 
refusal, and, though my friend had answered for my prin- 
ciples, I easily discovered an air of suspicion in the coun- 
tenances of the company, and I overheard the colonel 
whisper to Lord Feeble, “This author is a very odd dog!” 

My friend was ashamed of me; but, however, to help 
me off as well as he could, he said to me aloud, “ Mr. Fitz- 
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Adam, this is one of those singularities which you have 
contracted by living so much alone.” From this moment, 
the company gave me up to my oddnesses, and took? no: 
further notice of me. I leaned silently upon the table, 
waiting for, though, to say the truth, without expecting, 
some of that festal gaiety, that urbanity, and that elegant 
mirth, of which my friend had promised so large a share ; 
instead of all which, the conversation ran chiefly into nar- 
rative, and grew duller and duller with every bottle. Lord 
Feeble recounted his former achievements in love and 
wine; the colonel complained, though with dignity, of 
hardships and injustice; Sir George hinted at some im- 
portant discoveries, which he had made that day at court, 
but cautiously avoided naming names; Sir Tunbelly slept 
between glass and glass, the doctor and my friend talked 
over college matters and quoted Latin, and our worthy 
president applied himself wholly to business, never speak- 
ing but to order, as, “Sir, the bottle stands with you,” 
“Sir, you are to name a toast,” “That has been drunk 
already,” “Here, more claret!’ &c. In the height of alf 
this convivial pleasantry, which I plainly saw was come 
to its zenith, I stole away at about nine o’clock, and went 
home; where reflections upon the entertainment of the 
day crowded into my mind, and may perhaps be the sub- 
ject of some future paper. 


SATURDAY, Oct. 3, 1754. 

THE entertainment, I do not say the diversion, which I 
mentioned in my last paper, tumbled my imagination to 
such a degree, and suggested such a variety of indistinct 
ideas to my mind, that, notwithstanding all the pains I 
took to sort and digest, I could not reduce them to method. 
I shall therefore throw them out in this paper without 
order, and just as they occurred to me. 
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When I considered that perhaps two millions of myfellow- 
subjects passed two parts in three of their lives in the very 
Same manner in which the worthy members of my friend’s 
club passed theirs, I was at a loss to discover that attrac- 
tive, irresistible, -and invisible charm, for I confess I saw 
none, to which they so deliberately and assiduously sacri- 
ficed their time, their health, and their reason ; till, dipping 
accidentally into Monsieur Pascal, I read, upon the subject 
of hunting, the following passage :-—“ What, unless to 
drown thought,” says that excellent writer, “can make 
men throw away so much time upon a silly animal, which 
they may buy much cheaper in the market? It hinders 
us from looking into ourselves, which is a view we cannot 
bear.” That this is often one motive, and sometimes the 
only one, of hunting I can easily beleve. But then it 
must be allowed, too, that if the jolly sportsman, who thus 
vigorously runs away from himself, does not break his neck 
in his flight, he improves his health, at least, by his exer- 
cise. But what other motive can possibly be assigned for 
the soaker’s daily and seriously swallowing his own de- 
struction, except that of “drowning thought, and hindering 
him from looking into himself, which is a view he cannot 
bear 2?” 

Unhappy the man who cannot willingly and frequently 
converse with himself; but miserable in the highest de- 
eree is the man who dares not! In one of these predica- 
ments must that man be who soaks and sleeps away his 
whole life. Hither tired of himself for want of any reflec- 
tions at all, or dreading himself for fear of the most tor- 
menting ones, he flies for refuge from his folly or his guilt 
to the company of his fellow-sufferers, and to the intoxica- 
tion of strong liquors. 

.\:ghbishop Tillotson asserts, and very truly, that no- 
man can plead, in defence of swearing, that he was born of 
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a swearing constitution. I believe the same thing may 
with equal truth be affirmed of drinking. No man is born 
a drinker. Drinking is an acquired, not a natural, vice. 
The child, when he first tastes strong liquors, rejects them 
with evident signs of disgust, but is insensibly brought 
first to bear, and then perhaps to like them, by the folly 
of his parents, who promise them as an encouragement, 
and give them as a reward. 

When the coroner’s inquest examines the body of one of 
those unhappy wretches who drown themselves in a pond 
or river, with commonly a provision of lead in their pockets 
to make the work the surer, the verdict is either felo de se, 
or lunatic. Is it then the water, or the suddenness of the 
plunge, that constitutes either the madness or the guilt of 
the act ? is there any difference between a water and a wine 
suicide? If there be, it is evidently in favour of the 
former, which is never so deliberate and premeditated as 
the latter. The soaker jogs on with a gentler pace, indeed, 
but to as sure and certain destruction; and as a proof of 
his intention, would, I believe, upon examination, be gene- 
rally found to have a good deal of lead about him too, He 
cannot allege in his defence that he has not warning, since 
he daily sees, in the chronical distempers of all-his fellow- 
soakers, the fatal effects of that slow poison which he so 
greedily guzzles; for I defy all those honest gentlemen— 
that is, all the hard drinkers in England; a numerous body, 
I doubt—to produce one single instance of a soaker, whose 
health and faculties are not visibly impaired by drinking. 
Some, indeed, born much stronger than others, hold it out 
longer, and are absurdly quoted as living proofs even of 
the salutary effects of drinking ; but though they have not 
yet any of the most distinguished characteristics of their 
profession about them, though they have not yet lost one 
half of themselves by a hemiplegia, nor the use of all their 
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limbs by the gout, though they are but moderately mangy, 
and though the impending dropsy may not yet appear, I 
will venture to affirm that the health they boast of is at 
best but an awkward state between sickness and health: 
if they are not actually sick, they are not actively well, 
and you will always find some complaint or other, inad- 
verdently dropped from the triumphant soaker, within 
half an hour after he has assured you that he is neither 
sick nor sorry. My wife, who is a little superstitious, and 
perhaps too apt to point out and interpret judgements, other- 
wise an excellent woman, firmly believes that the dropsy, 
of which most soakers finally die, is a manifest and just 
judgment upon them; the wine they so much loved being 
turned into water, and themselves drowned at last in the 
element they so much abhorred. 

A rational and sober man, invited by the wit and gaiety 
of good company, and hurried away by an uncommon flow 
of spirits, may happen to drink too much, and perhaps 
accidentally to get drunk; but then these sallies will be 
short, and not frequent, whereas the soaker is an utter 
stranger to wit and mirth, and no friend to either. 

His business is serious, and he applies himself seriously 
to it; he steadily pursues the numbing, stupefying, and 
petrifying, not the animating and exhilarating, qualities of 
the wine. Gallons of the Nepenthé would be lost upon 
him. The more he drinks the duller he grows; -his politics 
become more obscure, and his narratives more tedious and 
less intelligible; till at last maudlin, he employs what 
little articulation he has left in relating his doleful tale to 
an insensible audience. I fear my countrymen have been 
too long noted for this manner of drinking, since a very 
‘old and eminent French historian, speaking of the English, 
who were then in possession of Aquitain, the promised 


1 Froissard, 
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land of claret, says, Ils se saoulerent grandement, et 
se divertirent moult tristement & la mode de leur pais. 

A very skilful surgeon of my acquaintance assured me 
that, having opened the body of a SOAKER who died of an 
apoplexy, he had found all the finer tubes and vessels 
plugged up with the tartar of the wine he had swallowed, 
so as to render the circulation of the blood absolutely im- 
possible, and the folds of the stomach so stiffened with it, 
that it could not perform its functions. He compared the 
body of the deceased to a siphon, so choked up with the 
tartar and dregs of the wine that had run through it, as to 
be impervious. I adopted this image, which seemed to me 
a just one, and I shall for the future typify the soAkER by 
the siphon, suction being equally the business of both. 

An object, viewed at once and in its full extent, will 
sometimes strike the mind, when the several parts and 
eradations of it, separately seen, would be but little 
attended to. I shall therefore here present the society of 
siphons with a calculation, of which they cannot dispute 
the truth, and will, not, I believe, deny the moderation ; 
and yet perhaps they will be surprised when they see the 
gross sums of the wine they suck, of the money they pay 
for it, and of the time they lose, in the course of seven 
years only. 

Treckon that I put a staunch siphon very low, when I 
put him only at two bottles a day, one with another. This 
in seven years amounts to four thousand four hundred 
and ten bottles! which makes twenty hogsheads and 
seventy bottles. 

Supposing this quantity to cost only four shillings a 
bottle, which T take to be the lowest price of claret, the 
sum amounts to eight hundred and eighty-two pounds. 


* This calculation is defective, the number of bottles drank in 
that time amounting to 5110.—Note by Dr. Maty. 
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Allowing every siphon but six hours a day to suck his 
two bottles in, which is a short allowance, that time 
amounts to six hundred and thirty-eight days, eighteen 
hours; one full quarter of his lite, for the above-mentioned 
seven years. Can any rational being coolly consider these 
three gross sums, of wine, and consequently distempers 
swallowed, of money lavished, and time lost, without 
shame, regret, and a resolution of reformation ? 

Tam well aware that the numerous society of siphons 
will say, like Sir Tunbelly, “What would this fellow have 
us do?” To which I am at no loss for an answer. Do 
anything else. Preserve and improve that reason, which 
was given you to be your guide through this world, and to 
a better. Attend to and discharge ‘your religious, your 
moral, and your social duties. These are occupations 
worthy of a rational being, they will agreeably and usefully 
employ your time, and will banish from your breasts that 
tiresome listlessnes, or those tormenting thoughts, from 
which you endeavour, though in vain, to fly. Is your 
retrospect uncomfortable? Exert yourselves in time to 
make your prospect better, and let the former serve as a 
background to the latter. Cultivate and improve your 
minds, according to your several educations and capacities. 
There are several useful books suited to them all. True 
religion and virtue give a cheerful and happy turn to the 
mind, admit of all true pleasures, and even procure the 
truest. 

Cantabrigius drinks nothing but water, and rides more 
miles in a year than the keenest sportsman, and with 
almost equal velocity. The former keeps his head clear, 
the latter his body in heaith. It is not from himself that 
heruns, but to his acquaintance, a synonymous term for his 
friends. Internally safe, he seeks no sanctuary from him- 
self, no intoxication for his mind. His penetration makes 
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him discover and divert himself with the follies of man- 
kind, which his wit enables him to expose with the truest 
ridicule, though always without personal offence. Cheer- 
ful abroad, because happy at home; and thus happy, be- 
cause virtuous ! 


TuurspDAY, Nov. 14, 1754. 


Ir gives me great pleasure that I am able, in this day’s 
paper, to congratulate the polite part of my fellow-subjects 
of both sexes, upon the splendid revival of that most 
rational entertainment, an Italian opera. Of late years it 
had seemed to sicken, so that I greatly feared that the un- 
successful efforts, which it made from time to time, were 
its convulsive and expiring pangs. But it now appears, 
and indeed much to the honour of this country, that we 
have still too many protectors and protectresses of the 
liberal arts, to suffer that of music, the most liberal of them 
all, to sink for want of due encouragement. 

I am sensible that Italian operas have frequently been 
the objects of the ridicule of many of our greatest wits ; 
and, viewed in one light only, perhaps not without some 
reason. But, as I consider all public diversions singly 
with regard to the effects, which they may have upon the 
morals and manners of the public, I confess I respect the 
Italian operas, as the most innocent of any. 

The severe Monsieur Boileau justly condemns the French 
operas, the morals of which he calls, 


e Morale lubrique 


Que Lully rechauffa des sons de sa musique.” 


But then it must be considered that French operas are 
always in French, and consequently may be understood by 


1 Boileau, Sat. x. 
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many French people, and that they are fine dramatic tra- 
gedies, adorned with all the graces of poetry and harmony 
of sounds, and may probably inspire too tender, if not 
voluptuous, sentiments. Can the Italian opera be accused 
of anything of this kind? Certainly not. Were, what is 
called the poetry of it intelligible in itself, it would not 
be understood by one in fifty of a British audience: but I 
believe that even an Italian of common candour will con- 
fess, that he does not understand one word of it. It is not 
the intention of the thing; for, should the ingenious 
author of the words, by mistake, put any meaning into 
them, he would, to a certain degree, check and cramp the 
genius of the composer of the music, who perhaps might 
think himself obliged to adapt his sounds to the sense: 
whereas now he A at liberty to scatter indiscriminately, 
among the kings, queens, heroes, and heroines, his ADAGIOS, 
his ALLEGROS, bis PATHETICS, his CHROMATICS, and his JIGGs. 
It would also have been a restraint upon the actors and 
actresses, who might possibly have attempted t6 form their 
action upon the meaning of their parts; but as it is, if 
they do but seem, by turns, to be angry and sorry in the 
two first acts, and very merry in the last scene of the last, 
they are sure to meet with the deserved applause, 

Signor Metastasio attempted some time ago a very 
dangerous innovation. He tried gently to throw some 
sense into his operas; but it did not take: the conse- 
quences were obvious, and nobody knew where they would 
stop. 

The whole skill and judgment of the poet now consists 
in selecting about a hundred words, for the opera vocabu- 
lary does not exceed that number, that terminate in liquids 
and vowels, and rhyme to each other, These words excite 
ideas in the hearer, though they were not the result of any 


in the poet. Thus the word tortorella, stretched out to a 
16 
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_quaver of a quarter of an hour, excites in us the ideas of 

- tender and faithful love ; but if it is succeeded by navicella, 
that soothing idea gives way to the boisterous and horrid 
one of a skiff, that is, a heart, tossed by the winds and 
waves upon the main ocean of love. The handcuffs and 
fetters in which the hero commonly appears, at the end of 
the second, or beginning of the third act, indicate cap- 
tivity ; and when properly jingled to a pathetic piece of 
recitativo upon questi ceppi, are really very moving, and 
inspire a love of liberty. Can anything be more innocent, 
or more moral, than this musical pantomime, in which there 
is not one indecent word or action, but where, on the con- 
trary, the most generous sentiments are, however imperfectly, 
pointed out and inculcated ? 

I was once indeed afraid, that the licentiousness of the 
times had infected even the opera; for in that of Alexan- 
der, the hero going into the heroine’s apartment, found her 
taking a nap in an easy-chair. Tempted by so much 
beauty, and invited by so favourable an opportunity, he 
gently approached, and stole a pair of gloves. I confess, 
I dreaded the consequences of this bold step; and the 
more so, as it was taken by the celebrated Signor Sene- 
sino. But all went off very well; for the hero contented 
himself with giving the good company a song, in which 
he declared the lips he had just kissed were a couple of 
rubies. 

Another good effect of the Italian operas is, that they 
contribute extremely to the keeping of good hours; the 
whole audience, though passionately fond of music, being 
so tired before they are half, and so sleepy, before they are 
quite, done, that they make the best of their way home, 
too drowsy to enter upon fresh spirits that night. 

Having thus rescued these excellent musical dramas from 
the unjust ridicule, which some people of vulgar.and illiberal 
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tastes have endeavoured to throw upon them, I must proceed, 
and do justice to the virtuosos and virtuosas who perform 
them. But, I believe, it will be necessary for me to pre- 
mise, for the sake of many of my Enelish readers, that 
virTU among the modern Italians, signifies nothing less than 
what virTus did among the ancient ones, or what VIRTUE 
signifies among us; on the contrary, I might say that it 
signifies almost everything else. Consequently those re- 
spectable titles of virtuoso and virtuosa have not the least 
relation to the moral characters of the parties. They 
mean only that those persons, endowed some by nature, 
and some by art, with good voices, have from their infancy 
devoted their time and labour to the various combinations 
of seven notes: a study that must unquestionably have 
formed their minds, enlarged their notions, and have ren- 
dered them most agreeable and instructive companions ; 
and as such, I observe that they are justly solicited, re- 
ceived, and cherished, by people of the first distinction. 
As these illustrious personages come over here with no 
sordid view of profit, but merely per far piacer a la nobi- 
lita Inglese, that is, to oblige the English nobility, they 
are exceedingly good and condescending to such of the 
said English nobility, and even gentry, as are desirous to 
contract an intimacy with them. They will, for a word’s 
speaking, dine, sup, or pass the whole day, with people of 
a certain condition, and perhaps sing or play, if civilly 
requested. Nay, I have known many of them so good as 
to pass two or three months of the summer at the country 
seats of some of their noble friends, and thereby mitigate 
the horrors of the country and mansion-house, to my lady 
and her daughters. I have been assured by many of their 
chief patrons and patronesses, that they are all the best 
creatures in the world ; and from the time of Signor Ca- 
valiero Nicolini down to this day, I have constantly heard 
16—2 
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the several great performers, such as Farinelli, Carestini, 
Monticelli, Gaffarielli, as well as the Signore Cuzzoni, 
Faustina, &c., much more praised for their affability, the 
gentleness of their manners, and all the good qualities 
of the head and heart, than for either their musical skill or 
execution. I have even known these their social virtues 
lay their protectors and protectresses under great difficul- 
ties, how to reward such distinguished merit. But benefit- 
nights luckily came in to their assistance, and gave them 
an opportunity of insinuating, with all due regard, into the 
hands of the performer, in lieu of a ticket, a considerable 
bank-bill, a gold snuff-box, a diamond ring, or some such 
trifle. It is to be hoped, that the illustrious Signor Fari- 
nelli has not yet forgot the many instances he experienced 
of British munificence : for it is certain that many private 
families still remember them. 

All this is very well, and I greatly approve of it, as I 
am of tolerating and naturalizing principles. But, however, 
as the best things may admit of improvement by certain 
modifications; I shall now suggest two—the one of a public, 
the other of a private, nature. I would by all means wel- 
come these respectable guests, but I would by no means 
part with them, as is too soon and too often the case. 

Some of them, when they have got ten or fifteen thou- 
sand pounds here, unkindly withdraw themselves, and 
purchase estates in land in their own countries; and others 
are seduced from us by the pressing invitations of some 
great potentate to come over to superintend his pleasures, 
and to take a sharé in his counsels. This is not only a 
great loss to their particular friends, the nobility and 
gentry, but to the nation in general, by turning the balance 
of our mtsical commerce considerably against us. I would 
therefore humbly propose that, immediately upon the 
arrival of these valuable strangers, a writ of ne exeat 
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regno should be issued to keep them here. The other 
modification, which I beg leave to hint at only, it being of 
a private nature, is, that no virtuoso, whose voice is below 
a contralto, shall be taken to the country seat of any 
family whatsoever; much less any strapping fiddler, 
bassoon, or bass viol, who does not even pretend to sing, 
or if he does, sings a rough tenor or a tremendous bass. 
The consequences may be serious, but at least the appear- 
ances are not edifying. 


THURSDAY, Nov. 28, 1754.1 


I HEARD the other day, with great pleasure, from my 
worthy friend Mr. Dodsley, that Mr. Johnson’s English 
dictionary, with a grammar and history of our language 
prefixed, will be published this winter in two large volumes 
in folio. 

I had long lamented that we had no lawful standard of 
our language set up, for those to repair to who might 
choose to speak and write it grammatically and correctly; 
and I have as long wished that either some one person of 
distinguished abilities would undertake the work singly, 
or that a certain number of gentlemen would form them- 
selves, or be formed by the government, into a society for 
that purpose. The late ingenious Doctor Swift proposed a 
plan of this nature to his friend, as he thought him, the 
Lord Treasurer Oxford, but without success; precision and 
perspicuity not being in general the favourite objects of 
ministers, and perhaps still less so of that minister than 
any other. 

Many people have imagined that so extensive a work 
would have been best formed by numbers of persons who 


1 With respect to this and the following paper, see Boswell’s 
“ Life of Johnson” at this date. dit. 1847, p. 84. 
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should have taken their several departments of examining, 
sifting, winnowing (I borrow this image from the Italian 
Crusca), purifying, and finally fixing our language, by 
incorporating their respective funds into one joint stock. 
But whether this opinion be true or false, I think the 
public in general, and the republic of letters in particular, 
greatly obliged to Mr. Johnson, for having undertaken and 
executed so great and desirable a work. Perfection is not 
to be expected from man; but if we are to judge by the 
various works of Mr. Johnson, already published, we have 
good reason to believe that he will bring this as near to 
perfection as any one man could do. The plan of it, which 
he published some years ago, seems to me to be a proof of 
it. Nothing can be more rationally imagined, or more 
accurately and elegantly expressed. I therefore recommend 
the previous perusal of it to all those who intend to buy 
the dictionary, and who, I suppose, are all those who can 
afford it. 

The celebrated dictionaries of the Florentine and French 
academies owe their present size and perfection to very 
small beginnings. Some private gentlemen at Florence, 
and some at Paris, had met at each other’s houses to talk 
over and consider their respective languages; upon which 
they published some short essays, which essays were the 
embryos of those perfect productions, that now do so much 
honour to the two nations. Even Spain, which seems not 
to be the soil where, of late at least, letters have either 
prospered or been cultivated, has produced a dictionary, 
and a good one too, of the Spanish language, in six large 
volumes in folio. 

I cannot help thinking it a sort of disgrace to our nation, 
that hitherto we have had no such standard of our lan- 
guage; our dictionaries at present being more properly 
what our neighbours the Dutch and Germans call theirs, 
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word-books, than dictionaries in the superior sense of 
that title. All words, good and bad, are there jumbled 
indiscriminately together, insomuch that the injudicious 
reader may speak and write as inelegantly, improperly, and 
vulgarly as he pleases, by and with the authority of one or 
other of our word-books. 

It must be owned that our language is at present in a 
state of anarchy; and hitherto, perhaps, it may not have 
been the worse for it. During our free and open trade, 
many words and expressions have been imported, adopted, 
and naturalized from other languages, which have greatly 
enriched our own. Let it still preserve what real strength 
and beauty it may have borrowed from others; but let it 
not, like the Tarpeian maid, be overwhelmed and crushed 
by unnecessary foreign ornaments. The time for discrimi- 
nation seems to be now come. Toleration, adoption, and 
naturalization have run their lengths. Good order and 
authority are now necessary. But where shall we find 
them, and at the same time the obedience due to them ? 
We must have recourse to the old Roman expedient in 
times of confusion, and choose a dictator. Upon this prin- 
ciple, I give my vote for Mr. Johnson to fill that great and 
arduous post. And I hereby declare, that I make a total 
surrender of all my rights and privileges in the English 
language, as a free-born British subject, to the said Mr. 
Johnson, during the term of his dictatorship. Nay, more; 
I will not only obey him, like an old Roman, as my dic-: 
tator, but, ike a modern Roman, I will implicitly believe: 
in him as my pope, and hold him to be infallible while in 
the chair, but no longer. More than this he cannot well: 
require; for I presume that obedience can never be ex-~ 
pected, when there is neither terror to enforce, nor interest : 
to invite it. 

_ I confess that T have so much honest English pride, or> 
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perhaps prejudice, about me, as to think myself more con- 
siderable for whatever contributes to the honour, the 
advantage, or the ornament of my native country. I have, 
therefore, a sensible pleasure in reflecting upon the rapid 
progress which our language has lately made, and still 
continues to make, all over Europe. It is frequently 
spoken, and almost universally understood, in Holland; it 
is kindly entertained as a relation in the most civilized 
parts of Germany ; and it is studied as a learned language, 
though yet little spoke, by all those in France and Italy 
who either have, or pretend to have, any learning. 

The spreading the French language over most parts of 
Europe, to the degree of making it almost an universal one, 
was always reckoned among the glories of the reign of 
Louis the Fourteenth. But be it remembered that the 
success of his arms first opened the way to it; though at 
the same time it must be owned that a great number of 
most excellent authors, who flourished in his time, added ~ 
strength and velocity to its progress. Whereas, our lan- 
guage has made its way singly by its own weight and 
merit, under the conduct of those leaders, Shakspeare, 
Bacon, Milton, Locke, Newton, Swift, Pope, Addison, &c. 
A nobler sort of conquest, and a far more glorious triumph, 
since graced by none but willing captives! 

These authors, though for the most part but indifferently 
translated into foreign languages, gave other nations a 
sample of the British genius. The copies, imperfect as 
they were, pleased and excited a general desire of seeing 
the originals; and both our authors and our language soon 
became classical. 

But a grammar, a dictionary, and a history of our lan- 
guage, through its several stages, were still wanting at 
home, and importunately called for from abroad. Mr. 
Johnson’s labours will now, and, I dare say, very fully, 
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supply that want, and greatly contribute to the farther 
spreading of our language in other countries. Learners 
were discouraged by finding no standard to resort to, and 
consequently thought it incapable of any. They will be 
undeceived and encouraged. 

There are many hints and considerations relative to our 
language, which I should have taken the liberty of sug- 
gesting to Mr. Johnson, had I not been convinced that 
they have equally occurred to him: but there is one, and a 
very material one it is, to which perhaps he may not have 
given all the necessary attention. I mean the genteeler 
part of our language, which owes both its rise and pro- 
gress to my fair countrywomen, whose natural turn is 
more to the copiousness than to the correction of diction. 
I would not advise him to be rash enough to proscribe any 
of those happy redundancies, and luxuriancies of expres- 
sion, with which they have enriched our language. They 
willingly inflict fetters, but very unwillingly submit to 
wear them. In this case the tallx will be so difficult that 
I design, as a common friend, to propose in some future 
paper, the means which appear to me the most likely to 
reconcile matters. 


P.S. I hope that none of my courteous readers will 
upon this occasion be so uncourteous as to suspect me of 
being a hired and interested puff of this work; for I most 
solemnly protest that neither Mr. Johnson, nor any person 
employed by him, nor any bookseller or booksellers con- 
cerned in the success of it, have ever offered me the usual 
compliment of a pair of gloves or a bottle of wine: nor has 
even Mr. Dodsley, though my publisher, and, as I am in- 
formed, deeply interested in the sale of this dictionary, so 
much as invited me to take a bit of mutton with him. 
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WHEN I intimated in my last paper some distrust of Mr. 
Johnson’s complaisance to the fairer part of his readers, it 
was because I had a greater opinion of his impartiality 
and severity as a judge, than of his gallantry as a fine 
gentleman. And indeed Iam well aware of the difficulties 
he would have to encounter if he attempted to reconcile 
the polite with the grammatical part of our language. 
Should he, by an act of power, banish and attaint many of 
the favourite words and expressions, with which the ladies 
have so profusely enriched our language, he would excite ~ 
the indignation of the most formidable, because the most 
lovely part of his readers: his dictionary would be con- 
demned as a system of tyranny, and he himself, like the 
last Tarquin, run the risk of being deposed. So popular 
and so powerful is the female cause! On the other hand, 
should he, by an act of grace, admit, legitimate, and in- 
corporate into our language those words and expressions, 
which, hastily begot, owe their birth to the imcontinency 
of female eloquence; what severe censures might he not 
justly apprehend from the learned part of his readers who 
do not understand complaisances of that nature ! 

For my own part, as I am always inclined to plead the 
cause of my fair fellow-subjects, I shall now take the 
liberty of laying before Mr. Johnson those arguments, 
which upon this occasion may be urged in their favour, as 
introductory to the compromise which I shall humbly 
offer and conclude with. 

Language is indisputably the more immediate province 
of the fair sex: there they shine, there they excel. The 


1 Walpole, writing to Bentley, Dec. 24, 1754, says : “I have added 
four more ‘ Worlds, the second of which will, I think, redeem my 
Lord Chesterfield’s character with you for wit, except in the two 
stories, which are very flat : I mean those of two mnis-spelt letters.” 
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torrents of their eloquence, especially in the vituperative 
way, stun all opposition, and bear away, in one promiscuous 
heap, nouns, verbs, moods, and tenses. If words are want- 
ing, which indeed happens but seldom, indignation in- 
stantly makes new ones; and I have often known four or 
five syllables that never met one another before, hastily 
and fortuitously jumbled into some word of mighty im- 
port. 

Nor is the tender part of our language less obliged to 
that soft and amiable sex; their love being at least as 
productive as their indignation. Should they lament in 
an involuntary retirement the absence of the adored object, 
they give new murmurs to the brook, new sounds to the 
echo, and new notes to the plaintive Philomela. But 
when this happy copiousness flows, as it often does, into 
gentle numbers, good gods! how is the poetical diction en- 
riched, and the poetical licence extended! Even in com- 
mon conversation, I never see a pretty mouth opening to 
speak, but I expect, and am seldom disappointed, some 
new improvement of our language. I remember many ex- 
pressive words coined in that fair mint. I assisted at the 
birth of that most significant word FLIRTATION, which 
dropped from the most beautiful mouth in the world, and 
which has since received the sanction of our most accurate 
laureat! in one of his comedies. Some inattentive and un- 
discerning people have, I know, taken it to be a term 
synonymous with coquetry ; but I lay hold of this oppor- 
tunity to undeceive them, and eventually to inform Mr. 
Johnson, that flirtation is short of coquetry, and intimates 
only the first hints of approximation, which subsequent 
coquetry may reduce to those preliminary articles, that 
commonly end in a definitive treaty. 


1 Colley Cibber. 
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I was also a witness to the rise and progress of that 
inost important verb, To Fuzz; which, if not of legitimate 
birth, is at least of fair extraction. As I am not sure that 
it has yet made its way into Mr. Johnson’s literary retire- 
ment, I think myself obliged to inform him that it is at 
present the most useful and the most used word in our 
language ; since it means no less than dealing twice together 
with the same pack of cards, for luck’s sake, at whist. 

Not contented with enriching our language by words 
absolutely new, my fair countrywomen have gone still 
farther, and improved it by the application and extension 
of old ones to various and very different significations. 
They take a word and change it, like a guinea into shillings 
for pocket money, to be employed in the several occasional 
purposes of the day. For instance, the adjective vast and 
its adverb vastly mean anything, and are the fashionable 
words of the most fashionable people. A fine woman, 
under this head I comprehend all fine gentlemen too, not 
knowing in truth where to place them properly, is vastly 
obliged, or vastly offended, vastly glad, or vastly sorry. 
Large objects are vastly great, small ones are vastly little ; 
and I had lately the pleasure to hear a fine woman pro- 
nounce, by a happy metonymy, a very small gold snuff- 
box that was produced in company to be vastly pretty, 
because it was vastly little. Mr. Johnson will do well to 
consider seriously to what degree he will restrain the various 
and extensive significations of this great word. 

Another very material point still remains to be con- 
sidered ; I mean the orthography of our language, which is 
at present very various and unsettled. 

We have at present two very different orthographies, 
the pedantic, and the polite ; the one founded upon certain 
dry crabbed rules of etymology and grammar, the other 
singly upon the justness and delicacy of the ear. I am 
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thoroughly persuaded that Mr. Johnson will endeavour to 
establish the former; and I perfectly agree with him, pro- 
vided if can be quietly brought about. Spelling, as well 
as music, is better performed by book than merely by the 
ear, which may be variously affected by the same sounds. 
I therefore most earnestly recommend to my fair country- 
women, as to their faithful or faithless servants, the fine 
gentlemen of this realm, to surrender, as well for their 
own private as for the public utility, all their natural 
rights and privileges of mis-spelling, which they have so 
long enjoyed, and so vigorously exerted: I have really 
known very fatal consequences attend that loose and un- 
certain practice of auricular orthography ; of which I shall 
produce two instances as a sufficient warning. 

A very fine gentleman wrote a very harmless innocent 
letter to a very fine lady, giving her an account of some 
trifling commissions, which he had executed according to 
her orders. This letter, though directed to the lady, was, 
by the mistake of a servant, delivered to, and opened by 
her husband; who, finding all his attempts to understand 
it unsuccessful, took it for granted that it was a concerted 
cypher, under which a criminal correspondence, rot much 
to his own honour or advantage, was secretly carried on. 
With the letter in his hand, and rage in his heart, he went 
immediately to his wife, and reproached her in the most 
injurious terms with her supposed infidelity. The lady, 
conscious of her own innocence, calmly requested to see 
the grounds of so unjust an accusation; and, being accus- 
tomed to the auricular orthography, made shift to read to 
her incensed husband the most inoffensive letter that ever 
was written. The husband was undeceived, or at least 
wise enough to seem so; for in such cases one must not 
peremptorily decide. However, as sudden impressions 
are generally pretty strong, he has been observed to be 
more suspicious ever since. 
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The other accident had much worse consequences. 
Matters were happily brought, between a fine gentleman 
and a fine lady, to the decisive period of an appointment 
at a third place. The place where is always the lover's 
business, the time when the lady’s. Accordingly an im- 
patient and rapturous letter from the lover signified to the 
lady the house and street where, to which a tender answer 
from the lady assented, and appointed the time when. 
But unfortunately, from the uncertainty of the lover’s 
auricular orthography, the lady mistook both house and 
street, was conveyed in a hackney chair to a wrong one, 
and in the hurry and agitation, which ladies are sometimes 
in upon these occasions, rushed. into a house where she 
happened to be known, and her intentions consequently 
discovered. In the meantime the lover passed three or 
four hours at the right place, in the alternate agonies 
of impatient and disappointed love, tender fear, and 
anxious jealousy. 

Such examples really make one tremble, and will, I am 
convinced, determine my fair fellow-subjects and their ad- 
herents, to adopt, and scrupulously conform to, Mr. John- 
son’s rules of true orthography by book. In return to this 
concession, I seriously advise him to publish, by way of 
appendix to his great work, a genteel neological dictionary, 
containing those polite, though perhaps not strictly gram- 
matical, words and phrases, commonly used, and sometimes 
understood, by the beaw monde. By such an act of tole- 
ration, who knows but he may in time, bring them within 
the pale of the English language? The best Latin dic- 
tionaries have commonly a short supplemental one an- 
nexed, of the obsolete and barbarous Latin words, which 
pedants sometimes borrow to show their erudition. Surely 
then my countrywomen, the enrichers, the patronesses, 
and the harmonizers of our language, deserve greater 
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indulgence. I must also hint to Mr. Johnson, that such a 
small supplemental dictionary will contribute infinitely to 
the sale of the great one, and I make no question but that, 
under the protection of that little work, the great one will 
be received in the genteelest houses. We shall frequently 
meet with it in ladies’ dressing-rooms, lying upon the 
harpsichord, together with the knotting-bag, and Signor Di 
Giardino’s incomparable concertos ; and even sometimes in 
the powder-rooms of our young nobility, upon the same 
shelf with their German flute, their powder-mask, and their 
four-horse-whip. 


THURSDAY, January 2, 1755. 


As I am desirous of beginning the new year well, I shall 
devote this paper to the service of my fair country-women, 
for whom I have so tender a concern, that I examine into 
their conduct with a kind of parental vigilance and affec- 
tion. I sincerely wish to approve, but at the same time 
am determined to admonish and reprimand, whenever, for 
their sakes, I may think it necessary. I will not, as far as 
in me lies, suffer the errors of their minds to disgrace those 
beautiful dwellings in which they are lodged, ner will I, 
on the other hand, silently and quietly allow the affectation 
and abuse of their persons, to reflect contempt and ridicule 
-upon their understandings. 

Native, artless beauty, has long been the peculiar dis- 
tinction of my fair fellow-subjects. Our poets have long 
sung their genuine lies and roses, and our painters have 
long endeavoured, though in vain, to imitate them : beauti- 
ful nature mocked all their art. But I am now informed 
by persons of unquestioned truth and sagavity, and indeed 
I have observed but too many instances of it myself, that 
a great number of those inestimable originals, by a strange 
inversion of things, give the lie to their poets, and servilely 
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copy their painters, degrading and disguising themselves 
into worse copies of bad copies of themselves. It is even 
whispered about town of that excellent artist, Mr. Liotard, 
that he lately refused a fine woman to draw her picture, 
alleging that he never copied anybody’s works but his 
own and Gop ALMIGHTY’S. 

IT have taken great pains to inform myself of the growth 
and extent of this heinous crime of self-painting, I had 
almost given it a harder name, and I am sorry to say, that 
T have found it to be extremely epidemical. The present 
state of it, in its several degrees, appears to be this. 

The inferior class of women, who always ape their 
betters, make use of a sort of rough cast, little superior to 
the common lath and plaster, which comes very cheap, and 
can. be afforded out of the casual profits of the evening. 

The class immediately above these, paint occasionally, 
either in size or oil, which, at sixpence per foot square, 
comes within a moderate weekly allowance. | 

The generality of women of fashion make use of a super- 
fine stucco, or plaster of Paris highly glazed, which does 
not require a daily renewal, and will, with some slight 
occasional repairs, last as long as their curls, and stand a 
pretty strong collision. 4 

As for the transcendent and divine powder, with an 
exquisite varnish superinduced to fix it, it is by no means. 
common, but is reserved for the ladies not only of the first 


_ 1 John Stephen Liotard, famous for his miniatures, and his works 
in crayons. “Liotard is a Genevois ; but, from having lived at 
Constantinople, he wears a Turkish habit, and a beard down to his 
pile ; this, and his extravagant prices, which he had raised even 
‘beyond what he asked in Paris, will probably get him as much money 
as he covets, for he is avaricious beyond imagination, His crayons 
and his water-colours are very fine; his enamel hard ; in general, he 
is too Dutch, and admires nothing but excess of finishing,”—Wal- 
pole to Mann, March 4, 1753. He appears afterwards to have re- 
tired to his own country, 
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rank, but of the most considerable fortunes, it being so 
very costly, that few pin-monies can keep a face in it, as a 
face of condition ought to be kept. Perhaps the same 
number of pearls whole might be more acceptable to some 
lovers, than in powder upon the lady’s face. 

I would now fain undeceive my fair countrywomen of 
an error, which, gross as it is, they too fondly entertain. 
They flatter themselves that this artificial, is not discover- 
able or distinguishable from native white. But I beg leave 
to assure them that, however well prepared the colour may 
be, or however skilful the hand that lays it on, it is im- 
mediately discovered by the eye at a considerable distance, 
and by the nose upon a nearer approach ; and I overheard 
the other day at the coffee-house, Captain Phelim McManus 
complaining that when warm upon the face, it had the 
most nauseous taste imaginable. Thus offensive to three 
of the senses, it is not, probably, very inviting to a 
fourth. 

Talking upon this subject lately with a friend, he said 
that in his opinion a woman who painted white, gave the 
public a pledge of her chastity, by fortifying it with a wall, 
which she must be sure that no man would desire either to 
batter or scale. But, I confess, I did not agree with him 
as to the motive, though I did as to the consequences, 
which are, I believe, in general, that they lose both operam 
et olewm. I have observed that many of the sagacious 
landlords of this great metropolis who let lodgings, do, at 
the beginning of the winter, new vamp, paint, and stucco 
the fronts of their houses, in order to catch the eyes of pas- 
sengers, and engage lodgers. Now, to say the truth, I 
cannot help suspecting that this is rather the real motive 
of my fair countrywomen, when they thus incrust them- 
selves. But, alas! those outward repairs will never tempt 


people to inquire within. The cases are greatly different ; 
at 6 
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in the former they both adorn and preserve, in the latter 
they disgust and destroy. 

In order, therefore, to put an effectual stop to this 
enormity, and save, as far as I am able, the native carna- 
tions, the eyes, the teeth, the breath, and the reputations, 
of my beautiful fellow-subjects, I here give notice that, if 
within one calendar month from the date hereof, I allow 
that time for the consumption of stock in hand, I shall 
receive any authentic testimonies—and I have my spies 
abroad—of this sophistication and adulteration of the 
fairest works of nature, I am resolved to publish at full 
length the names of the delinquents. This may perhaps 
at first sight seem a bold measure, and actions of scandal and 
defamation may be thought of ; but I go upon safe ground, 
for, before I took this resolution, I was determined to know 
all the worst possible consequences of it to myself, and 
therefore consulted one of the most eminent counsel in 
England, an old acquaintance and friend of mine, whose 
opinion I shall here most faithfully relate. 

When I had stated my case to him as clearly as I was 
able, he stroked his chin for some time, picked his nose; 
and hemmed thrice, in order to give me his very best 
opinion. “By publishing the names at full length in your 
paper, I humbly conceive,” said he, “that you avoid all 
the troublesome consequences of innuendos. But the 
‘present question, if I apprehend it aright, seems to be, 
whether you may thereby be liable to any other action or 
actions, which, for brevity sake, I will not here enumerate. 
Now, by what occurs to me off-hand, and without consult- 
ing my books, I humbly apprehend that no action will lie 
against you; but, on the contrary, I do conceive, and in- 
deed take upon me to affirm, that you may proceed against 
these criminals, for such I will be bold to call them, either 
by action or indictment, the crime being of a public and 
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a heinous nature. Here is not only the suppressio veri, 
which is highly penal, but the crimen falsi too. An action 
popular, or of gui tam, would certainly lie: but, however, 
I should certainly prefer an indictment upon the statutes 
of forgery, 2 Geo. II. cap. 25,1 and 7 Geo. II. cap. 222 for 
forgery, I maintain it, itis. The fact, as you well know, 
will be tried by a jury, of whom one moiety will doubtless 
be plasterers; so that it will unquestionably be found.” 
Here. my counsel paused for some time, and hemmed 
pretty often; however, I remained silent, observing plainly 
by his countenance that he had not finished, but was think- 
ing on. In a Little time he resumed his discourse, and 
said, “All things considered, Mr. Fitz-Adam, I would ad- 
vise you to bring your indictment upon the Black Act, 
9 Geo. I. cap. 22,3 which is a very fine penal statute.” I 
confess I could not check the sudden impulse of surprise 
which this occasioned in me, and interrupting him perhaps 
too hastily, “ What, sir,” said I, “indict a woman upon the 
Black Act for painting white?” Here my counsel, inter- 
rupting me in his turn, said with some warmth, “Mr. Fitz- 
Adam, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you, like too many others, have 
not sufficiently considered all the beauty, good-sense, and 
solid reasoning of the law. The law, sir, let me tell you, 
abhors all refinements, subtleties, and quibblings upon 
words. What is black or white to the law? Do you 


1 An act for the more effectual preventing, and further punish- 
ment, of forgery, perjury, and subornation of perjury, &c. 

2 An act for the more effectual preventing the forging the accep- 
tance of bills of exchange, &c. 

3 An act for the more effectual punishing wicked and evil-dis- 
posed persons going armed in disguise, and doing injuries and 
violences to the persons and properties of his Majesty’s subjects, 
and for the more speedy bringing the offenders to justice ; of which 
the preamble thus begins : “ Whereas several ill-designing and dis- 
orderly persons have of late associated themselves under the name 
of BLAcKs, and entered into confederacies, &c., and have in great 

“numbers . . . several of them with their faces blacked,” Sc. 


17—2 
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imagine that the law views colours by the rule of optics ? 
No, God forbid it should. The law makes black white, or 
white black, according to the rules of justice. The law 
considers the meaning, the intention, the quo animo of all 
actions, not their external modes. Here a woman disguises 
her face with white, as the Waltham people did with black, 
and with the same fraudulent and felonious intention. 
Though the colour be different, the guilt is the same in 
the intendment of the law. It is felony, without benefit 
of clergy, and the punishment is death.” As I perceived 
that my friend had now done, I asked his pardon for the 
improper interruption I had given him, owned myself con- 
vinced, and offered him a fee, which he took by habit, but 
soon returned, by reflecting upon our long acquaintance 
and friendship. 

This, I hope, will be sufficient to make such of my fair 
countrywomen as are conscious of their guilt, seriously con- 
sider their danger; though, perhaps, from my natural lenity, 
I shall not proceed against them with the utmost rigour of 
the law, nor follow the example of the ingenious author of 
our last musical drama, who strings up a whole row of 
Penelope’s maids of honour. I shall, therefore, content 
myself with publishing the names of the delinquents as 
above-mentioned ; but others may possibly not have the 
same indulgence; and the law is open for all. 

I shall conclude this paper with a word or two of serious 
advice to all my readers, of all sorts and sexes. Let us 
follow nature, our honest and faithful guide, and be upon 
our guard against the flattering delusions of art. Nature 
may be helped and improved, but will not be forced or 
changed. All attempts in direct opposition to her are 
attended with ridicule, many with guilt. The woman to 
whom nature has denied beauty, in vain endeavours to 
make it by art; as the man to whom nature has denied 
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wit, becomes ridiculous by the affectation of it: they both 
defeat their own purposes, and are in the case of the vale- 
tudinarian, who creates or increases his distempers by his 
remedies, and dies of his immoderate desire to live. 


THURSDAY, Feb. 13, 1755. 


Ir is very well known that religion and politics are per- 
fectly understood by everybody, as they require neither 
study nor experience. All people, therefore, decide peremp- 
torily, though often variously, upon both. 

All sects, severally sure of being in the right, intimate, 
at least, if not denounce, damnation to those who differ 
from them, in points so clear, so plain, and so obvious. 
On the other hand, the infidel, not less an enthusiast than 
any of them, though upon his own principles he cannot 
damn, because he knows to demonstration that there is no 
future state, would very gladly hang, as hypocrites or fools, 
the whole body of believers. 

In politics, the sects are as various and as warm; and 
what seems very extraordinary, is, that those who have 
studied them the most, and experienced them the longest, 
always know them the least. Every administration is in 
the wrong, though they have the clue and secret of busi- 
ness in their hands; and not less than six millions of their 
fellow-subjects, for I only except very young children, are 
willing and. able to discover, censure, reform, and correct 
their errors, and put them in the right way. 

These considerations, among many others, determined 
me originally not to meddle with religion or politics, in 
which I could not instruct, and upon which I thought it 

‘not decent to trifle. 

- Entertainment alone must be the object of an humble 

“weekly author of a sheet and a half. A certain degree of 
bulk is absolutely necessary for a certain degree of dignity, 
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either in man or book. A system of ethics, to be respected 
as it ought, requires at least a quarto; and even moral 
essays cannot decently, and with utility, appear in less 
than a thick octavo. But should I, in my ignoble state of 
a fugitive sheet anda half, presume with a grave face to 
censure folly, or with an angry one to lash vice, the porter 
of every well-bred family in town would have orders to 
deny me; and I should forfeit my place at the breakfast- 
table, where now, to my great honour and emolument, 
T am pretty generally served up. But if, by the introduc- 
tion of that wit and humour, which I believe my enemies 
must allow me, I can without offence to the politer part of 
my readers slide in any useful moral, I will not neglect 
the opportunity ; for I will be witty whenever I can, and 
instructive whenever I dare; and when my scattered leaves 
shall, like the Sibyls, come to be collected, I believe I may 
without vanity assert, that they will be, at least, as good 
oracles. 

But in this design, too, I am aware of difficulties, little 
inferior to those which discouraged me from meddling with 
religion and politics; for everybody has wit and humour, 
and many have more of both than they, or at least their 
friends, know what to do with. As they are gifts of nature, 
not to be acquired by art, who is there that thinks himself 
so disinherited by nature as not to have some share of 
them? Nay, those, if such there are, who are modest 
enough to. think themselves cut off with a shilling, husband 
that twelve pence with care, and frugally spend their 
penny upon occasion, as sly wags, and dry jokers. 

In this universal profusion, this prodigious plenty of wit 
and humour, I cannot help distrusting a little the success, 
though by no means the merit, of my own; for I have in- 
terior conviction that no man in England has so much. 
But tastes are various, and the market is glutted. How- 
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ever, I should hope that my candid readers will have the 
same regard for my opinion, which they have for most of 
the opinions they entertain ; that is, that they will take 
it upon trust, especially as they have it from the gentle- 
man’s own mouth. 

The better to take my measures for the future, I have 
endeavoured to trace the progress and reception of my 
paper, through the several classes of its readers. 

In families of condition it is first received by the porter, 
who, yawning, just casts his half-open eyes upon it, for it 
comes out so early as between ten and eleven; but, finding 
neither the politics nor the casualties of the week in it, 
throws it aside, and takes up in its stead a daily newspaper, 
in which all those matters are related with truth and per- 
spicuity. 

From thence it is sent up to Mrs. Betty, to lay wpon the 
breakfast-table. She receives it in pretty much the same 
manner, finds it deficient in point of news, and lays it down 
in exchange for the Daily Advertiser, where she turns 
with impatience to the advertisements, to see what invita- 
tions are thrown out by single gentlemen of undoubted 
characters, to agreeable young women of unblemished 
reputations, to become either their wives or their com- 
panions. And, by a prudent forecast, she particularly 
attends to the premiums so frequently offered for a fine 
wholesome breast of milk. 

When it is introduced into my lady’s dressing-room, if 
undergoes a severer examination, for, if my lord and lady 
ever meet, it is then and there. The youngest, probably, 
of the young ladies is appointed to read it aloud, to use 
her to read at sight. If my lord, who is a judge of wit, as 
well as of property, in the last resort gives a favourable 
nod, and says, it is well enough to-day, my lady, who does 
not care to contradict him in trifles, pronounces it to be 
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charming. But if unfortunately my lord, with an air of 
distaste, calls it poor stuff, my lady discovers it to be 
horridly stupid. The young family are unanimously of 
opinion that the name of Adam Fitz-Adam is a very 
comical one, and inquire into the meaning of the globe in 
the frontispiece, by which, if anybody could tell them, 
they might get a pretty notion of geography. 

In families of an inferior class, I meet with a fuller, 
though perhaps not a more favourable, trial. My merits 
and demerits are freely discussed. Some think me too 
grave, others trifling. The mistress of the house, though 
she detests scandal, wishes, for example’s sake only, that I 
would draw the characters, and expose the intrigues, of 
the fine folks. The master wonders that I do not give the 
ministers a rap, and concludes that I receive hush-money. 
But all agree in saying facetiously and pleasantly enough, 
that the WorLD does not inform them how the WorLp 
goes. This is followed by many other bons mots, equally 
ingenious, alluding to the title of my paper, and worth at 
least the twopence a week that it costs. 

In the city—for my paper has made its way to that end 
of the town, upon the supposition of its being a fashionable 
one in this—I am received and considered in a different 
light. All my general reflections upon the vices or the 
follies of the age are, by the ladies, supposed to be levelled 
at particular persons, or at least discovered to be very 
applicable to such and such of the quatity. They are also 
thought to be very pat to several of their own neighbours 
and acquaintance, and shrewd hints of the kind greatly 
embellish the conversation of the evening. The graver 
and more frugal part of the opulent metropolis, who do not 
themselves buy, but borrow my paper of those who do, 
complain that, though there is generally room sufficient at 
the end of the last page, I never insert the price of stocks, 
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nor of goods at Bear key. And they are every one of them 
astonished how certain transactions of the court of alder- 
men on one hand, and of the common council on the other, 
can possibly escape my animadversion, since it is impossible 
that they can have escaped my knowledge. 

Such are the censures and difficulties to which a poor 
weekly author is exposed. However, I have the pleasure, 
and something more than the pleasure, of finding that two 
thousand of my papers are circulated weekly. This number 
exceeds the largest that was ever printed even of the Spec- 
tators, which in no other respect do I pretend to equal. 
Such extraordinary success would be sufficient to flatter 
‘the vanity of a-good author, and to turn the head of a bad 
one. -But I prudently check and stifle those growing 
sentiments in my own breast, by reflecting upon the other 
circumstances that tend to my humiliation. I must confess 
that the present fashion of curling the hair has proved 
exceedingly favourable to me, and perhaps the quality of 
my paper, as it happens to be peculiarly adapted to that 
purpose, may contribute, more than its merit, to the sale 
of it. A head that has taken a right French turn, requires, 
as I am assured, four score curls in distinct papers, and 
those curls must be renewed as often as the head is combed, 
which is perhaps once a month. Four of my papers are 
sufficient for that purpose, and amount only to eightpence, 
which is very little more than what the same quantity of 
plain paper would cost. Taking it therefore all together, 
it seems not inconsistent with good economy to purchase 
it at so small a price. This reflection might mortify me 
as an author; but, on the other hand, self-love, which is 
ingenious in availing itself of the slightest favourable cir- 
cumstances, comforts me with the thought that, of the 
prodigious number of daily and weekly papers that are now 
published, mine is perhaps the only one that is ultimately 
applied to the head. 
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SATURDAY, February 20, 1755. 


A LATE noble author has most justly and elegantly defined 
custom to be, “The result of the passions and prejudices of 
many, and of the designs of a few; the ape of reason, who 
usurps her seat, exercises her power, and is obeyed by 
mankind in her stead.”1 

This definition enables us to account for the various 
absurd and wicked customs which have severally and 
successively prevailed in all ages and countries, and also 
for those which unfortunately prevail in this, for they may 
all be traced up to the passions and prejudices of the many, 
and the designs of a few. 

It is certain, however, that there has not been a time 
when the prerogative of human reason was more freely 
asserted, nor errors and prejudices more ably attacked and 
exposed by the best writers, than now. But may not the 
principle of inquiry and detection be carried too far, or at 
least made too general? And should not a prudent dis- 
crimination of cases be attended to ? 

A prejudice is by no means necessarily, though generally 
thought so, an error. On the contrary, it may be a most 
unquestioned truth, though it be still a prejudice in those 
who, without any examination, take it upon trust, and 
entertain it by habit. 

There are even some prejudices, founded upon error, 
which ought to be connived at, or perhaps encouraged, their 
effects being more beneficial to society than their detection 
can possibly be. 

Human reason, even when improved by knowledge, and 
undisturbed by the passions, is not an infallible, though it 


2 Lord Bolinbroke’s Letter to Lord Bathurst, “ Of the True Use 


of Retirement and Study.” Bolingbroke’s Works, Edit. 1809, iv. 
p. 163. 
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is our best, guide; but, unimproved by knowledge, and 
adulterated by passion, it becomes the most dangerous one, 
constituting obstinate wrongheadedness, and dignifying, 
nay almost sanctifying, error. 

The bulk of mankind have neither leisure nor knowledge 
sufficient to reason right; why then should they be taught 
to reason at all? Will not honest instinct prompt, and 
wholesome prejudices guide them, much better than half 
reasoning ? 

The power of the magistrate to punish bad, and the 
authority of those of superior rank to set good examples, 
properly exerted, would probably be of more diffusive 
advantage to society, than the most learned, theological, 
philosophical, moral, and casuistical dissertations. As for 
instance. 

An honest cobbler in his stall thinks and calls himself a 
good honest Protestant ; and if he lives at the city end of 
the town, probably goes to his parish church on Sundays. 
Would it be honest, would it be wise, to say to this cobbler, 
“Friend, you only think yourself a member of the Church 
of England, but in reality you are not one, since you are 
only so from habit and prejudice, not from examination 
and reflection. But study the ablest controversial writers 
of the Popish and Reformed churches; read Bellarmine, 
Chillingworth, and Stillingfleet, and then you may justly 
call yourself, what in truth you are not now, a Protestant.” 

Should our mender of shoes follow this advice, which I 
hope he would not, a useful cobbler would most certainly be 
lost, in a useless polemic, and a scurvy logician. 

It would be just the same thing in morals. Our cobbler 
received from his parents that best and shortest of all 
Christian and moral precepts, “Do as you would be done by:” 
he adopted it without much examination, and scrupulously 
practised it in general, though with some few exceptions 
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perhaps in his own trade. But "should some philosopher, 
for the advancement of truth and knowledge, assure this 
cobbler, “That his honesty was mere prejudice and habit, 
because he had never sufficiently considered the relation 
and fitness of things, nor contemplated the beauty of virtue, 
but that, if he would carefully study the Characteristics, the 
Moral Philosopher, and thirty or forty volumes more upon 
that subject, he might then, and not till then, justly call 
himself an honest man;’ what would become of the 
honesty of the cobbler after this useful discovery, I do not 
know, but this I very well know, that he should no longer 
be my cobbler. : 

T shall borrow him in two instances more, and then leave 
him to his honest, useful, homespun prejudices, which half- 
knowledge and less reasoning will, I hope, never tempt 
him to lay aside. 

My cobbler is also a politician. He reads the first news- 
papers he can get, desirous to be informed of the state of 
affairs in Europe, and of the street robberies in London. 
He has not, I presumed, analyzed the interests of the re- 
spective countries of Europe, nor deeply considered those 
of his own; still less is he systematically informed of the 
political duties of a citizen and a subject. But his heart 
and his habit supply those defects. He glows with zeal 
for the honour and prosperity of old England; he will 
fight for it, if there be occasion, and drink to it perhaps a 
little too often, and too much. However, is it not to be 
wished that there were in this country six millions of such 
honest and zealous, though uninformed, citizens ? 

All these unreflected and unexamined opinions of our 
cobbler, though prejudices in him, are in themselves un- 
doubted and demonstrable truths, and ought therefore to 
to be cherished even in their coarsest dress. But I shall 
now give an instance of a common prejudice in this country, 
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which is the result of error, and which yet I believe no 
man in his senses would desire should be exposed or re- 
moved. 

Our honest cobbler is thoroughly convinced, as his fore- 
fathers were for many centuries, that one Englishman can 
beat three Frenchmen ; and, in that persuasion, he would 
by no means decline the trial. Now, though in my own 
private opinion, deduced from physical principles, I am apt 
to believe that one Englishman can beat no more than two 
Frenchmen of equal strength and size with himself, I 
should, however, be very unwilling to undeceive him of 
that useful and sanguine error, which certainly made his 
countrymen triumph in the fields of Poictiers and Crecy. 

But there are prejudices of a very different nature 
from these; prejudices not only founded on original error, 
but that gave birth and sanction to the most absurd, ex- 
travagant, impious, and immoral customs. 

Honour, that sacred name, which ought to mean the 
spirit, the supererogation of virtue, is, by custom, profaned, 
reduced, and shrunk to mean only a readiness to fight a 
duel upon either a real or an imaginary affront, and not to 
cheat at play. No vices nor immoralities whatsoever blast 
this fashionable character, but rather, on the contrary, 
dignify and adorn it; and what should banish a man from 
all society recommends him in general to the best. He 
may, with great honour, starve the tradesmen, who by their 
industry, supply not only his wants, but his luxury; he 
may debauch his friend’s wife, daughter, or sister; he may, 
in short, unboundedly gratify every appetite, passion, and 
interest, and scatter desolation round him, if he be but 
ready for single combat, and a scrupulous observer of all 
the moral obligations of a gamester. 

These are the prejudices for wit to ridicule, for satire to 
lash, for the rigour of the law to punish, and (which would 
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be the most effectual of all) for fashion to discountenance 
and proscribe. And these shall in their turns be the sub- 
jects of some future papers. 


SATURDAY, February 27, 1755. 


THE custom of DUELLING! is most evidently “the result 
of the passions of the many, and of the designs of a few ;” 
but here the definition stops; since, far from being “the 
ape of reason,” it prevails in open defiance of it. It is the 
manifest offspring of barbarity and folly, a monstrous 
birth, and distinguished by the most shocking and ridicu- 
lous marks of both its parents. 

I would not willingly give offence to the politer part of 
my readers, whom I acknowledge to be my best customers, 
and therefore I will not so much as hint at the impiety of 
this practice; nor will I labour to show how repugnant it 
is to instinct, reason, and every moral and social obligation, 
even to the fashionable fitness of things. Viewed on the 
criminal side, it excites horror; on the absurd side, it is 
an inexhaustible fund of ridicule. The guilt has been con- 
sidered and exposed by abler pens than mine, and indeed 
ought to be censured with more dignity than a fugitive 
weekly paper can pretend to: I shall therefore content 
myself with ridiculing the folly of it. 

The ancients most certainly have had very imperfect 
notions of HoNouR, for they had none of DUELLING. One 
reads, it is true, of murders committed every now and then 
among the Greeks and Romans, prompted only by interest 
or revenge, and performed without the least Attic polite- 
ness or Roman urbanity. No letters of gentle invitation 
were sent to any man to come and have his throat cut the 


' The practice of duelling had already been ridiculed with admi- 
rable humour by Steele and Addison in The Tatler, Nos. 25, 26, 28, 
29, 31, 38, 39, 93, 265 ; and in The Spectator, Nos. 9, 99. 
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next morning; and we may observe that Milo had not 
the common decency to give Clodius, the most profligate 
of men, the most dangerous of citizens, and his own invete- 
rate enemy, an equal chance of destroying him. 

This delicacy of sentiment, this refinement of manners, 
was reserved for the politer Goths, Visigoths, Ostrogoths, 
Vandals, &c., to introduce, cultivate, and establish. I must 
confess that they have generally been considered as bar- 
barous nations; and to be sure there are some circum- 
stances which seem to favour that opinion. They made 
open war upon learning, and gave no quarter even to the 
monuments of arts and sciences. But then it must be 
owned, on the other hand, that upon those ruins they esta- 
blished the honourable and noble science of HOMICIDE, dig- 
nified, exalted, and ascertained TRUE HONOUR, worshipped 
it as their deity, and sacrificed to it hecatombs of human 
victims. 

In those happy days, HONOUR, that is, single combat, was 
the great and unerring test of civil rights, moral actions, 
and sound doctrines. It was sanctified by the church, 
and the churchmen were occasionally allowed the honour 
and pleasure of it; for we read of many instances of DUELS 
between men and priests. Nay, it was, without appeal, the 
infallible test of female chastity.. If a princess, or any 
lady of distinction, was suspected of a little incontinency, 
some brave champion, who was commonly privy to, or 
perhaps the author of it, stood forth in her defence, and 
asserted her innocence with the point of his sword or lance. 
If, by his activity, skill, strength, and courage, he mur- 
dered the accuser, the lady was spotless; but, if her cham- 
pion fell, her guilt was manifest. This heroic gallantry in 
defence of the fair, I presume, occasioned that association 
of ideas, otherwise seemingly unrelative to each other, of 
the BRAVE and the Fair: for indeed in those days it be- 
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hoved a lady, who had the least regard for her reputation, 
to choose a lover of uncommon activity, strength, and 
courage. This notion, as I am well assured, still prevails 
in many reputable families about Covent Garden, where 
the BRAVE in the kitchen are always within call of the 
FAIR in the first or second floor. 

By this summary method of proceeding, the quibbles, 
the delays, and the expense of the law were avoided, and 
the troublesome shackles of the gospel knocked off, HonoUR 
ruling in their stead. To prove the utility and justice of 
this method, I cannot help mentioning a very extraordi- 
nary DUEL between a man of distinction and a dog, in the 
year 1371, in presence of King Charles the Fifth of France. 
Both the relation and the print of this DUEL are to be 
found in Father Montfaucon.t 

A gentleman of the court was supposed to have mur- 
dered another, who had been missing for some days. This 
suspicion arose from the mute testimony of the absent 
person’s dog, a large Irish greyhound, who with uncommon 
rage attacked this supposed murderer wherever he met him. 
As he was a gentleman, and aman of very nice honour, 
though, by-the-way, he really had murdered the man, he 
could not bear lying under so dishonourable a suspicion, 
and therefore applied to the king for leave to justify his 
innocence by single combat with the said dog. The king, 
being a great lover of justice, granted his suit, ordered lists 
to be made ready, appointed the time, and named the 
weapons. The gentleman was to have an offensive club in 
his hand, the dog a defensive tub to resort to occasionally. 
The Irish greyhound willingly met this fair inviter at the 
time and place appointed; for it has always been obsery- 

1 See Montfaucon: “ Monumens de la Monarchie Frangaise,” 


tome iii., pp. 68—72. The murderer was the Chevalier Macai 
gentleman archer of the King’s Guards. par Pe 
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able of that particular breed, that they have an uncommon 
alacrity at single combat. They fought, the dog prevailed, 
and almost. killed the honourable gentleman, who had then 
the honour to confess his guilt, and of being hanged for it 
in a few days. 

When letters, arts, and sciences, revived in Europe, the 
science of HOMICIDE was farther cultivated and improved. 
If, on the one hand, it lost a little of the extent of its 
jurisdiction, on the other, it acquired great precision, clear- 
ness, and beauty, by the care and pains of the very best 
Italian and Spanish authors, who reduced it into a regular 
body, and delighted the world with their admirable codes, 
digests, pandects, and reports, della cavalleresca, in some 
hundreds of volumes. Almost all possible cases of HONOUR 
were considered and stated ; two-and-thirty different sorts of 
lies were distinguished, and the adequate satisfaction 
necessary for each, was with great solidity and precision 
ascertained. A kick with a thin shoe was declared more 
injurious to honour, though not so painful to the part 
kicked, than a kick with a thick shoe; and in short, a 
thousand other discoveries of the like nature, equally 
beneficial to society, were communicated to the world in 
those voluminous treasures of HONOUR. 

In the present degenerate age, the fundamental laws of 
HONOUR are exploded and ridiculed, and single combat 
thought a very uncertain, and even unjust, decision of 
civil property, female chastity, and criminal: accusations ; 
but I would humbly ask, why? Is not single combat as 
just a decision of any other thing whatsoever, as it is of 
veracity, the case to which itis now in a manner confined? 
J am of opinion that there are more men in the world who 
lie and fight too, than there are who will lie and not fight; 
because I believe there are more men in the world who 
have, than who want, courage. But, if fighting is the test 

18 
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of veracity, my readers of condition will, I hope, pardon 
me when I say that my future inquiries and researches 
after truth shall be altogether confined to the three regi- 
ments of guards. 

There is one reason indeed, which makes me suspect 
that a DUEL may not always be the infallible criterion of 
veracity, and that is, that the combatants very rarely meet 
upon equal terms. I beg leave to state a case which may 
very probably, and not even unfrequently happen, and 
which yet is not provided for, nor even mentioned in the 
INSTITUTES OF HONOUR. 

A very lean, slender, active young fellow of great HONOUR, 
weighing perhaps not quite twelve stone, and who has 
from his youth taken lessons of HOMICIDE from a murder- 
master, has, or thinks he has, a point of honour to discuss 
with an unwieldy, fat, middle-aged gentleman, of nice . 
HONOUR likewise, weighing four-and-twenty stone, and 
who in his youth may not possibly have had the same 
commendable application to the noble science of HOMICIDE. 
The lean gentleman sends a very civil letter to the fat one, 
inviting him to come and be killed by him the next morn- 
ing in Hyde Park. Should the fat gentleman accept this 
invitation, and waddle to the place appointed, he goes to 
inevitable slaughter. Now, upon this state of the case, 
might not the fat gentleman, consistent with the rules of 
HONOUR, return the following answer to the invitation of 
the lean one ? 


“Str,—I find by your letter that you do me the justice 
to believe that I have the true notions of honour that be- 
come a gentleman; and I hope I shall never give you 
reason to change your opinion.. As I entertain the same 
opinion of you, I must suppose that you will not desire 
that we should meet upon unequal terms, which must be 
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the case were we to meet to-morrow. At present I un- 
fortunately weigh four-and-twenty stone, and I guess you 
do not exceed twelve. From this circumstance singly, I 
am doubly the mark that you are; but besides this you 
are active, and I am unwieldy. I therefore propose to 
you, that from this day forwards, we severally endeavour 
by all possible means, you to fatten and I to waste, till we 
can meet at the medium of eighteen stone. J will lose no 
time on my part, being impatient to prove to you that I 
am not quite unworthy of the good opinion which you are 
pleased to express of, 
“Bir, 


“Your very humble servant.” 


“PS. I believe it may not be amiss for us to com- 
municate to each other, from time to time, our gradations 
of increase or decrease towards the desired medium, in 
which, I presume, two or three pounds more or less, on 
either side, ought not to be considered.” 


This, among many more cases that I could mention 
sufficiently proves not only the expediency, but the neces- 
sity of restoring, reviving, and perhaps adding to, the 
practice, rules, and statutes of single combat, as it flourished 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. I grant that it 
would probably make the common law useless; but little, 
trifling, and private interests ought not to stand in the 
way of great, public, and national advantages. 


TuHurspAY, March 6, 1755. 
THE notion of BIRTH, as it is commonly called and established 
by custom, is also the manifest result of the prejudices of 
the many, and of the designs of a few. It is the child of 


1 Ante, p. 266. 
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Pride and Folly, coupled together by that industrious 
pander Self-love. It is surely the strongest instance, and 
the weakest prop, of human vanity. If it means any- 
thing, it means a long lineal descent from a founder whose 
industry or good fortune, whose merit, or perhaps whose 
guilt, has enabled his posterity to live useless to society, 
and to transmit to theirs their pride and their patrimony. 
However, this extravagant notion, this chimerical advan- 
tage, the effect of blind chance, where prudence and option 
cannot even pretend to have the least share, is that FLY 
which, by a kind of Egyptian superstition, custom all over 
Europe has deified, and at whose tawdry shrine good sense, 
good manners, and good nature, are daily sacrificed. 

The vulgar distinction between people of BIRTH and 
people of No BirTH will probably puzzle the critics and 
antiquaries of the thirtieth or fortieth centuries, when, in 
their judicious or laborious researches into the customs 
and manners of these present times, they shall have reason 
to suppose that in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries the island of Great Britain was inhabited by two 
sorts of people, some BORN, but the much ereater number 
UNBORN. The fact will appear so incredible, that it will 
certainly be believed ; the only difficulty will be how to 
account for it; and that, as it commonly does, will en- 
gross the attention of the learned. The case of Cadmus’s 
men will doubtless be urged as a case in point to prove 
the possibility of the thing; and the truth of it will be 
confirmed by the records of the university of Oxford, 
where it will appear that an unborn person, called for that 
reason Terre Filius, annually entertained that university 
with an oration in the theatre. 

I therefore take with pleasure this opportunity of ex- 
plaining and clearing up this difficulty to my remotest 
successors in the republic of letters, by giving them the 
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true meaning of the several expressions of GREAT BIRTH, 
NOBLE BIRTH, and NO BIRTH AT ALL. 

Great and illustrious BIRTH is ascertained and authenti- 
cated by a pedigree carefully preserved in the family, 
which takes at least an hour’s time to unroll, and when 
unrolled, discloses twenty intermarriages of valiant and 
puissant Geoffreys and Hildebrands, with as many chaste 
and pious Blanches and Mauds, before the Conquest, not 
without here and there a dash of the Plantagenets. But, 
if unfortunately the insolent worms should have devoured 
the pedigree as well as the persons of the illustrious family, 
that defect may be supplied by the authentic records of 
the heralds’ office, that inestimable repository of good 
sense and useful knowledge. If this GREAT BIRTH is graced 
with a ‘peerage, so much the better, but if not, it is no 
great matter ; for, being so solid a good in itself, it wants 
no borrowed advantages, and is unquestionably the most 
pleasing sentiment that a truly generous mind is capable 
of feeling. 

NosBLe BirTH implies only a peerage in the family. 
Ancestors are by no means necessary for this kind of birth; 
the patent is the midwife of it, and the very first descent 
is noble. The family arms, however modern, are dignified 
by the coronet and mantle; but the family livery is some- 
times, for very good reasons, laid aside. 

Birrs, singly, and without an epithet, extends, I cannot 
possibly say how far, but negatively it stops where useful 
arts and industry begin. Merchants, tradesmen, yeomen, 
farmers, and ploughmen, are not BORN, or at least in so 
mean a way as not to deserve that name; and it is perhaps 
for that reason that their mothers are said to be delivered, 
rather than brought to bed of them. But baronets, knights, 
and esquires, have the honour of being BORN. 

I must confess that, before I got the key to this fashion- 
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able language, I was a good deal puzzled myself with the 
distinction between BIRTH and No BIRTH; and, having no 
other guide than my own weak reason, I mistook the 
matter most grossly. I foolishly imagined that well born 
meant born with a sound mind in a sound body; a healthy, 
strong constitution, joined to a good heart and a good un- 
derstanding. But I never suspected that it could possibly 
mean the shrivelled, tasteless fruit of an old genealogical 
tree. I communicated my doubts, and applied for inform- 
ation to my late worthy and curious friend, the celebrated 
Mrs. Kennon,' whose valuable collection of fossils and 
minerals, lately sold, sufficiently proves her skill and 
researches in the most recondite parts of nature. She, 
with that frankness and humanity which were natural 
to her, assured me that it was all a vulgar error, in which, 
however, the nobility and gentry prided themselves, but 
that in truth she had never observed the children of the 
quality to be wholesomer and stronger than others, but 
ather the contrary; which difference she imputed to cer- 
tain causes, which I shall not here specify. This natural 
and, I dare say, to the best of her observation, true account 
confirmed me in my former philosophical error. But still, 
not thoroughly satisfied with it, and thinking that there 
must be something more in what was so universally valued, 
I determined to get some further information by address- 
ing myself to a person of vast, immense, prodigious BIRTH, 

1 Walpole, writing to Conway, Feb. 12, 1756, says :—“ You would 
laugh if you saw in the midst of what trumpery I am writing. Two 
porters have just brought home my purchases from Mrs, Kennon, 
the midwife’s sale—brobdignag combs, old broken pots, pans, and 
pipkins, a lantern of scraped oyster-shells, scimitars, Turkish pipes, 
Chinese baskets, &c., &e. My servants think my head is turned : 
T hope not. It is all to be called the personal estate and movables 
of my great-great-grandmother, and to be reposited at Strawberry.” 
Walpole has specitied some of these purchases from the collection of 


the “virtuosa midwife” in his description of Strawberry Hill. 
Works, vol. ii. pp. 393, et seq. 
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and descended atavis regibus, with whom I have the 
honour of being acquainted. As he expatiates willingly 
upon that subject, it was very easy for me to set him a- 
going upon it, insomuch that, upon some few doubts which 
I suggested to him, he spoke to me in the following man- 
ner :— 

“T believe, Mr. Fitz-Adam, you are not, for nobody is, 
ignorant of the antiquity of my family, which by authentic 
records I can trace to King Alfred, some of whose blood 
runs at this moment in my veins, and I will not conceal 
from you that I find inward comfort and satisfaction in 
that reflection. Let people of No BirTH laugh as they 
please at these notions; they are not imaginary, they are 
real, they are solid; and whoever is WELL BORN is glad 
that he is so. A merchant, a tradesman, a yeoman, a 
farmer, and such sort of people, may perhaps have common 
honesty and vulgar virtues; but, take my word for it, the 
more refined and generous sentiments of honour, courage, 
and magnanimity can only flow in ancient and noble 
blood. What shall animate a tradesman or mean-born 
man to any ereat and heroic virtues? Shall it be the 
examples of his ancestors? He has none. Or shall it 
be that impure blood that rather stagnates than circulates 
in his veins? No; ANCIENT BIRTH and NOBLE BLOOD are 
the only true sources of great virtues. This truth appears 
even among brutes, who, we observe, never degenerate 
except in cases of misalliances with their inferiors. Are 
not the pedigrees of horses, cocks, &c., carefully preserved, 
as the never-failing proofs of their swiftness and courage ¢ 
I repeat it again, BIRTH is an inestimable advantage, not 
to be adequately understood but by those who have it.” 

My friend was going on, and, to say the truth, growmg 
dull, when. TI took the liberty of interrupting him, by 
acknowledging that the cogency of his arguments, and the 
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self-evidence of his facts, had entirely removed all my 
doubts, and convinced me of the unspeakable advantages 
of ILLUSTRIOUS BIRTH, and unfortunately I added, that my 
own vanity was greatly flattered by it, in consequence of 
my being lineally descended from the first man. Upon 
this my friend looked grave, and seemed rather displeased ; 
whether from a suspicion that I was jesting, or upon an 
apprehension that I meant to owt-descend him, I cannot 
determine; for he contented himself with saying, “ That is 
not a necessary consequence, neither, Mr. Fitz-Adam, 
since I have read somewhere or other of pre-Adamites, 
which opinion did not seem to me an absurd one.”? 

Here I took my leave of him, and went home full of 
reflections upon the astonishing power of self-love, that 
can extract comfort and pleasure from such groundless, 
absurd, and extravagant prejudices. In all other respects my 
friend is neither a fool nor a madman, and can talk very 
rationally upon any rational subject. But such is the in- 
consistency both of the human mind and the human heart, 
that one must not form a general judgment of either, from 
one glaring error or one shining excellence. 


Tuurspay, April 17, 1755. 


Most people complain of fortune, few of nature; and the 
kinder they think the latter has been to them, the more 
they murmur at what they call the injustice of the former. 

Why have not I the riches, the rank, the power, of 
such and such, is the common expostulation with fortune ; 
but why have not I the merit, the talents, the wit, or the 


* Horace Walpole, writing to Mann, Sept. 1, 1750, says: —“I am now 
grown to bear no descent but my Lord Chestertfield’s, who has placed 
among the portraits of his ancestors two old heads, inscribed Adam 
de Stanhope and Hve de Stanhope ; the ridicule is admirable.” 
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beauty, of such and such others, is a reproach rarely or 
never made to nature. 

The truth is, that nature, seldom profuse, and seldom 
niggardly, has distributed her gifts more equally thansshe 
is generally supposed to have done. Education and situ- 
ation make the great difference. Culture improves, and 
occasions elicit, natural talents. I make no doubt but that 
there are potentially, if I may use that pedantic word, 
many Bacons, Lockes, Newtons, Czesars, Cromwells, and 
Marlboroughs at the plough-tail, behind counters, and, 
perhaps, even among the nobility; but the soil must be 
cultivated, and the seasons favourable, for the fruit to have 
all its spirit and flavour. 

If sometimes our common parent has been a little par- 
tial, and not kept the scales quite even; if one preponde- 
rates too much, we throw into the lighter a due counter- 
poise of vanity, which never fails to set all right. Hence 
it happens, that hardly any one man would, without 
reserve, and in every particular, change with any other. 

Though all are thus satisfied with the dispensations of 
nature, how few listen to her voice! how few follow her 
as a guide! In vain she points out to us the plain and 
direct way to truth; vanity, fancy, affectation, and fashion 
assume her shape, and wind us through fairy-ground to 
folly and error. 

These deviations from nature are often attended by 
serious consequences, and always by ridiculous ones; for 
there is nothing truer than the trite observation, “that 
people are never ridiculous for being what they really are, 
but for affecting what they really are not.”! Affectation is 
the only source, and at the same time the only justitiable 
object, of ridicule. No man whatsoever, be his pretensions 
what they will, has a natural right to be ridiculous; it is 

1 See ante, page 179, “ Upon Coxcombs.” 
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an acquired right, and not to be acquired without some 
industry, which perhaps is the reason why so many people 
are so jealous and tenacious of it. Even some people’s 
VICES are not their own, but affected and adopted, though 
at the same time unenjoyed, in hopes of shining in those 
fashionable societies where the reputation of certain vices 
gives lustre. In these cases, the execution is commonly 
as awkward as the design is absurd, and the ridicule equals 
the guilt. 

This calls to my mind a thing that really happened not 
many years ago! A young fellow of some rank and fortune, 
just let loose from the university, resolved, in order to 
make a figure in the world, to assume the shining character 
of what he called a rake. By way of learning the rudi- 
ments of his intended profession, he frequented the theatres, 
where he was often drunk, and always noisy. Being one 
night at the representation of that most absurd play, the 
Libertine destroyed, he was so charmed with the profligacy 
of the hero of the piece that, to the edification of the 
audience, he swore many oaths that he would be the 
libertine destroyed. A discreet friend of his who sat by 
him, kindly represented to him that to be the libertine 
was a laudable design, which he greatly approved of; but 
that to be the libertine destroyed, seemed to him an un- 
necessary part of his plan, and rather rash. He persisted, 
however, in his first resolution, and insisted upon being 
the libertine, and destroyed. Probably he was so; at least 
the presumption is in his favour. There are, I am per- 
suaded, so many cases of this nature, that for my own part 
I would desire no greater step towards the reformation of 
manners for the next twenty years, than that our people 
should have no vices but their own. 

The blockhead who affects wisdom, because nature has 
given him dulness, becomes ridiculous only by his adopted 


1 See ante, p. 55, 
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character ; whereas he might have stagnated unobserved 
in his native mud, or perhaps have engrossed deeds, 
collected shells, and studied heraldry, or logic, with some 
success. 

The shining coxcomb aims at all, and decides finally 
upon everything, because nature has given him pertness. 
The degree of parts and animal spirits, necessary to con- 
stitute that character, if properly applied, might have 
made him useful in many parts of life; but his affectation 
and presumption make him useless in most, and ridiculous 
in all, 

The septuagenary fine gentleman might probably, from 
his Jong experience and knowledge of the world, be 
esteemed and respected in the several relations of do- 
mestic life, which, at his age, nature points out to him: 
he will most ridiculously spin out the rotten thread of his 
former gallantries. He dresses, languishes, ogles, as he did 
at five-and-twenty ; and modestly intimates that he is not 
without a bonne fortune ; which bonne fortune at last 
appears to be the prostitute he had long kept not to him- 
self, whom he marvies and owns, because the poor girl 
was so fond of him and so desirous to be made an honest 
Woman. 

The sexagenary widow remembers that she was hand- 
some, but forgets that it was thirty years ago, and thinks 
herself so, or at least, very likeable, still, The pardonable 
affectations of her youth and beauty unpardonably con- 
tinue, increase even with her years, and are doubly 
exerted in hopes of concealing the number. All the 
gaudy glittering parts of dress, which rather degraded 
than adorned her beauty in its bloom, now expose to the 
highest and justest ridicule her shrivelled or her over- 
grown carcass. She totters or sweats under the load of 
her jewels, embroideries, and brocades, which, like so 
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many Egyptian hieroglyphics, serve only to authenticate 
the venerable antiquity of her august mummy. Her eyes 
dimly twinkle tenderness, or leer desire: their language, 
however inelegant, is intelligible, and the half-pay captain 
understands it. He addresses his vows to her vanity, 
which assures her they are sincere. She pities him, and 
prefers him to credit, decency, and every social duty. He 
tenderly prefers her, though not without some hesitation, 
to a jail. 

Self-love, kept within due bounds, is a natural and use-— 
ful sentiment. It is, in truth, social love too, as Mr. Pope 
has very justly observed :! it is the spring of many good 
actions, and of no ridiculous ones. But self-flattery is 
only the ape, or caricature of self-love, and resembles 
it no more than to heighten the ridicule. Like other 
flattery, it is the most profusely bestowed and greedily 
swallowed, where it is the least deserved. JI will con- 
clude this subject with the substance of a fable of the 
ingenious Monsieur de la Motte, which seems not unap- 
plicable to it. 

Jupiter made a lottery in heaven, in which mortals, as 
well as gods, were allowed to have tickets. The prize 
was WISDOM; and Minerva got it. The mortals mur- 
mured, and accused the gods of foul play. Jupiter, to 
wipe off this aspersion, declared another lottery, for mor- 
tals singly and exclusively of the gods. The prize was 
FOLLY. They got it and shared it among themselves. All 
were satisfied. The loss of Wispom was neither regretted 
nor remembered; FOLLY supplied its place, and those 
who had the largest share of it, thought themselves the 
wisest. 


1 “That true self-love and social are the same.” 
Essay on Man, Ep. iv, 396. 
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THURSDAY,! Oct. 30, 1755. 


CIVILITY and GOOD-BREEDING are generally thought, and 
often used, as synonymous terms, but are by no means so. 

GOOD-BREEDING necessarily implies CIVILITY ; but CIVILITY 
does not reciprocally imply GooD-BREEDING. The former 
has its intrinsic weight and value, which the latter always 
adorns, and often doubles by its workmanship. 

To. sacrifice one’s own self-love to other people’s, is a 
short, but, I believe, a true definition of crviniry ; to do it 
with ease, propriety, and grace, 18 GOOD-BREEDING. The 
one is the result of good-nature ; the other of good-sense, 
joined to experience, observation, and attention. 

A ploughman will be civil, if he is good-natured, but 
cannot be well-bred. A courtier will be well-bred, though 
perhaps without good-nature, if he has but good-sense. 

Flattery is the disgrace of GOOD-BREEDING, as brutality 
often is of truth and sincerity. GOOD-BREEDING is the 
middle-point between those two odious extremes. 

CEREMONY is the superstition of GOOD-BREEDING, as well 
as of religion; but yet, being an out-work to both, should 
not be absolutely demolished. It is always, to a certain 
degree, to be complied with, though despised by those 
who think, because admired and respected by those who 


do not. 
The most perfect degree of GOOD-BREEDING, as I have 


1 Lord Chesterfield, being at Bath, showed one of his last “Worlds” 
to his friend, General Irwine, who dined with him almost every day. 
The General, in the course of the conversation, mentioned good- 
breeding as distinguished from mere civility, as a subject that deserved 
to be treated by him. His lordship at first declined it, but on his 
friend’s insisting, and urging the singular propriety of its being un- 
dertaken by a man who was so perfect a master of the thing, he 
suddenly called for pen and ink, and wrote this excellent piece off- 
hand, as he did all the others, without any erasure or interlineation. 
The paper, ever after, went by the name of General Irwine’s paper. 
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already hinted, is only to be acquired by great knowledge 
of the world, and keeping the best company. It is not the 
object of mere speculation, and cannot be exactly defined, 
as it consists in a fitness, a propriety of words, actions, and 
even looks, adapted to the infinite variety and combinations 
‘of persons, places, and things. It is a mode, not’ a sub- 
stance; for what is GOOD-BREEDING at St. James’s would 
pass for foppery or banter in a remote village, and the 
home-spun crviLity of that village would be considered as 
brutality at court. 

A cloistered pedant may form true notions of CIVILITY ; 
but if, amidst the cobwebs of his cell, he pretends to spin 
a speculative system of GOOD-BREEDING, he will not be less 
absurd than his predecessor, who judiciously undertook to 
instruct Hannibal in the art of war. The most ridicu- 
lous and most awkward of men are, therefore, the specu- 
latively well-bred monks of all religions and all pro- 
fessions. 

GooD-BREEDING, like charity, not only covers a multitude 
of faults, but, to a certain degree, supplies the want: of 
some virtues. In the common intercourse of life it acts 
good-nature, and often does what good-nature will not 
always do; it keeps both wits and fools within those 
bounds of decency which the former are too apt to trans- 
gress, and which the latter never know. 

Courts are unquestionably the seats of GOOD-BREEDING, 
and must necessarily be so; otherwise they would be the 
seats of violence and desolation. There all the passions 
are in their highest state of fermentation. All pursue 
what but few can obtain, and many seek what but one can 
enjoy. GOOD-BREEDING alone restrains their excesses. 
There, if enemies did not embrace, they would stab. There 
smiles are often put on to conceal tears. There mutual 
services are professed while mutual injuries are intended ; 
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and there the guile of the serpent simulates the gentleness 
of the dove: all this, it is true, at the expense of sincerity 
but, upon the whole, to the advantage of social intercourse 
in general. 

I would not be misapprehended, and supposed to recom- 
mend GOOD-BREEDING, thus profaned and prostituted to the 
purposes of guilt and perfidy; but I think I may justly 
infer from it, to what a degree the accomplishment of 
GOOD-BREEDING must adorn and enforce virtue and truth, 
when it.can thus soften the outrages and deformity of vice 
and falsehood. 

I am sorry to be obliged to confess that my native 
country is not, perhaps, the seat of the most perfect Goop- 
BREEDING, though I really believe that it yields to none in 
hearty and sincere CIVILITY, as far as CIVILITY is, and to a 
certain degree it is, an inferior moral duty of doing as one 
would be done by. If France exceeds us in that particular,. 
the incomparable author of L’Hsprit des Loix accounts for 
it very impartially, and I believe very truly. “If my 
countrymen,” says he, “are the best-bred people in the 
world, it is only because they are the vainest.” It is cer- 
tain that their GOOD-BREEDING and attentions, by flattering 
the vanity and self-love of others, repay their own with 
interest. It isa general commerce, usually carried on by 
a barter of attentions, and often without one grain of sold 
merit, by way of medium to make up the balance. 

It were to be wished that GOOD-BREEDING were in general 
thought a more essential part of the education of our youth, 
especially of distinction, than it at present seems to be. It 
might even be substituted in the room of some academical 
studies that take up a great deal of time to very little 
purpose ; or at least, it might usefully share some of those 
many hours that are so frequently employed upon a coach- 
box, or in stables. Surely those who, by their rank and 
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fortune, are called to adorn courts, ought at least’ not to 
disgrace them by their manners. 

But I observe with concern, that it is the fashion for our 
youth of both sexes to brand GOOD-BREEDING with the name 
of ceremony and formality. As such, they ridicule and 
explode it, and adopt in its stead an offensive carelessness 
and inattention, to the diminution, I will venture to say, 
even of their own pleasures, if they know what true plea- 
sures are. 

Love and friendship necessarily produce, and justly 
authorize familiarity ; but then GOOD-BREEDING must mark 
out its bounds, and say, thus far shalt thou go, and no 
farther ; for I have known many a_passion and many a 
friendship degraded, weakened, and at last, if I may use 
the expression, wholly slatterned away by an unguarded 
and illiberal familiarity. Nor is GOOD-BREEDING less the 
ornament and cement of common social life ; it connects, 
it endears, and at the same time that it indulges the just 
liberty, restrains that indecent licentiousness of conversa- 
tion which alienates and provokes. Great talents make a 
man famous, great merit makes him respected, and great 
learning makes him esteemed, but GooD-BREEDING alone 
can make him be loved. 

I recommend it in a more particular manner to my 
countrywomen, as the greatest ornament to such of them 
as have beauty, and the safest refuge for those who have 
not. It facilitates the victories, decorates the triumphs, 
and secures the conquests of beauty, or in some degree 
atones for the want of it. It almost deifies a fine woman, 
and procures respect at least to those who have not charms 
enough to be admired. 

Upon the whole, though Goop-BREEDING cannot, strictly- 
speaking, be called a virtue, yet it is productive of so many 
good effects, that, in my opinion, it may justly be reckoned 
more than a mere accomplishment. 
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THurspay, Aug. 12, 1756. 


WE are accused by the French, and perhaps but too 
justly, of having no word in our language, which answers 
to their word policé, which therefore we have been obliged 
to adopt, not having, as they say, the thing. 

It does not occur to me that we have any one word in 
our language, I hope not from the same reason, to express 
the ideas which they comprehend under their word les 
meurs. Manners are too little, morals too much. I 
should define it thus; a general eaterior decency, fitness, 
and propriety of conduct, in the common intercourse of 
life. 

Cicero, in his Offices, makes use of the word decorwm in 
this sense, to express what the Greeks signified by their word 
(I will not shock the eyes of my polite readers with Greek 
types) to prepon. 

The thing, however, is unquestionably of importance, by 
whatever word it may be dignified or degraded, dis- 
tinguished or mistaken; it shall therefore be the subject 
of this paper to explain and recommend it ; and upon this 
occasion I shall adopt the word decorum. 

But, as I have some private reasons for desiring not to 
lessen the sale of these my lucubrations, I must pre- 
mise, that, notwithstanding this serious introduction, I am 
not going to preach either religious or moral duties. 
On the contrary, it is a scheme of interest which I mean to 
communicate, and which, if the supposed characteristic of 
the present age be true, must, I should apprehend, be highly 
acceptable to the generality of my readers. 

I take it for granted that the most sensible and informed 
part of mankind, I mean people of fashion, pursue singly 


their own interests and pleasures; that they desire as far 
19 
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as possible to enjoy them exclusively, and to avail them- 
selves of the simplicity, the ignorance, and the prejudices, 
of the vulgar, who have neither the same strength of mind, 
nor the same advantages of education. Now it is certain 
that nothing would more contribute to that desirable end, 
than a strict observance of this decorwm, which, as I have 
already hinted, does not extend to religious or moral duties, 
does not prohibit the enjoyments of vice, but only throws 
a veil of decency between it and the vulgar, conceals part 
of its native deformity, and prevents scandal, and bad 
example. It is a sort of pepper-corn quit-rent paid to 
virtue. as an acknowledement of its superiority; but, ac- 
cording to our present constitution, is the easy price of free- 
dom, not the tribute of vassalage. 

Those who would be respected by others, must first re- 
spect themselves. A certain exterior purity and dignity of 
character, commands respect, procures credit and invites 
confidence ; but the public exercise and ostentation of vice 
has all the contrary effects. 

The middle class of people in this country, though 
generally straining to imitate their betters, have not yet 
shaken off the prejudices of their education ; very many 
of them still believe in a supreme being, in a future state 
of rewards and punishments, and retain some coarse home- 
spun notions of moral good and evil. The rational sys- 
tem of materialism has not yet reached them, and, in my 
opinion, it may be full as well it never should; for, as I 
am not of levelling principles, I am for preserving a due 
subordination from inferiors to superiors, which an equality 
of profligacy must totally destroy. 

A fair character is a more lucrative thing than people 
are generally aware of; and I am informed that an eminent 
money-scrivener has lately calculated with great accuracy 
the advantage of it, and that it has turned out a clear profit 
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of thirteen and a half per cent. in the general transactions 
of life; which advantage, frequently repeated, as it must 
be in the course of the year, amounts to a very consider- 
able object. 

To proceed to a few instances. If the courtier would 
but wear the appearance of truth, promise less, and 
perform more, he would acquire such a degree of trust 
and confidence, as would enable him to strike on a sudden, 
and with success, some splendid stroke of perfidy, to the 
infinite advantage of himself and his party. 

A patriot, of all people, should be a strict observer of 
this decorwm, if he would, as it is to be presumed he 
would, bear a good price at the court market. The love of 
his dear country, well acted and little felt, will certainly 
get him into good keeping, and perhaps procure him a 
handsome settlement for life; but, if his prostitution be 
flagrant, he is only made use of in cases of the utmost 
necessity and even then only by cullies. I must observe 
by-the-by, that of late the market has been a little glutted 
with patriots, and consequently they do not sell quite so 
well. 

Few masters of families are, I should presume, desirous 
to be robbed indiscriminately by all their servants ; and as 
servants in general are more afraid of the devil, and less of 
the gallows, than their masters, it seems to be as imprudent 
as indecent to remove that wholesome fear, either by their 
examples, or their philosophical dissertations, exploding in 
their presence, though ever so justly, all the idle notions of 
future punishments, or of moral good and evil. At present, 
honest faithful servants rob their masters conscientiously 
only in their respective stations; but take away those 
checks and restraints which the prejudices of their educa- 
tion have laid them under, they will soon rob indiscrimi- 
nately, and out of their several departments ; bee, would 

J—~4 
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probably create some little confusion in families, especially 
in numerous ones. 

I cannot omit observing, that this decorum extends to 
the little trifling offices of common life; such as seeming 
to take a tender and affectionate part, in the health or for- 
tune of your acquaintance, and a readiness and alacrity to 
serve them, in things of little consequence to them, and of 
none at all to you. These attentions bring in good interest ; 
the weak and the ignorant mistake them for the real senti- 
ments of your heart, and give you their esteem and friend- 
ship in return. The wise, indeed, pay you in your own 
coin, or by a truck of commodities of equal value, upon 
which, however, there is no loss; so that, wpon the whole, 
this commerce, skilfully carried on, is a very lucrative 
one. 

In all my schemes for the general good of mankind, I 
have always a particular attention to the utility that may 
arise from them to my fair fellow-subjects, for whom I 
have the tenderest and most unfeigned concern; and I lay 
hold of this opportunity, most earnestly to recommend to 
them the strictest observance of this decorum. I will 
admit that a fine woman of a certain rank cannot have 
too many real vices; but, at the same time, I do insist 
upon it, that it is essentially her interest, not to have the 
appearance of any one. This decorum, I confess, will con- 
ceal her conquests, and prevent her triumphs; but, on the 
other hand, if she will be pleased to reflect that those con- 
quests are known, sooner or later, always to end in her 
total defeat, she will not upon an average find herself a 
loser. There are indeed some husbands of such humane 
and hospitable dispositions, that they seem determined to 
share all their happiness with their friends and acquaint- 
ance ; so that, with regard to such husbands singly, this 
decoruny were useless: but the far greater number are of 
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a churlish and uncommunicative disposition, troublesome 
upon bare suspicions, and brutal upon proofs. These are 
capable of inflicting upon the fair delinquent the pains 
and penalties of exile and imprisonment at the dread- 
ful mansion-seat, notwithstanding the most solemn pro- 
testations, and oaths, backed with the most moving tears, 
that nothing really criminal has passed. But it must be 
owned that, of all negatives, that is much the hardest to 
be proved. 

Though deep play be a very innocent and even com- 
mendable amusement in itself, it is however, as things are 
yet constituted, a great breach, nay perhaps the highest 
violation possible, of the decorwm in the fair sex. If 
generally fortunate, it induces some suspicion of dexterity; 
if unfortunate, of debt; and in this latter case, the ways 
and means for raising the supplies necessary for the cur- 
rent year, are sometimes supposed to be unwarrantable. 
But what is still much more important, is, that the agonies 
of an ill run will disfigure the finest face in the world, and 
cause most ungraceful emotions. I have known a bad 
game, suddenly produced upon a good game, for a deep 
stake at bragg or commerce, almost make the vermilion 
turn pale, and elicit from lips, where the sweets of Hybla 
dwelt, and where the loves and graces played, some mur- 
mured oaths, which, though minced and mitigated a little 
in their terminations, seemed to me, upon the whole, to be 
rather unbecoming. 

Another singular advantage which will arise to my fair 
countrywomen of distinction from the observance of this 
decorum, is, that they will never want some creditable 
led-captain to attend them at a minute’s warning to operas, 
plays, Ranelagh, and Vauxhall; whereas I have known 
some women of extreme condition, who, by neglecting the 
decorwm, had slatterned away their characters to such a 
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degree, as to be obliged upon those emergencies to take up 
with mere toad-eaters of very equivocal rank and cha- 
racter, who by no means graced their entry into public 
places. 

To the young unmarried ladies, I beg leave to represent 
that this decorwm will make a difference of at least five- 
and-twenty, if not fifty, per cent. in their fortunes. The 
pretty men, who have commonly the honour of attending 
them, are not in general the marrying kind of men; they 
love them too much, or too little, know them too well or 
not well enough, to think of marrying them. The husband- 
like men are a set of awkward fellows, with good estates, 
and who, not having got the better of vulgar prejudices, lay 
some stress upon the characters of their wives, and the 
legitimacy of the heirs to their estates and titles. These 
are to be caught only by les meewrs ; the hook must be 
baited with the decorwm ; the naked one will not do. 

I must own that it seems too severe to deny young 
ladies the innocent amusements of the present times, but I 
beg of them to recollect that I mean only with regard to 
outward appearances; and I should presume that téte-a- 
tétes with the pretty men might be contrived and brought 
about in places less public than Kensington Gardens, the 
two parks, the high roads, or the streets of London. 

Having thus combined, as I flatter myself that I have, 
the solid enjoyments of vice, with the useful appearances 
of virtue, I think myself entitled to the thanks of my 
country in general, and to that just praise which Horace 
gives to the author, gui miscwit utile dulci ; or, in English, 
who joins the useful with the agreeable. 


Choleric, Good-natured People. 295 


THURSDAY, Sept. 30, 1756.1 


It is a vulgar notion, and worthy of the vulgar, for it is 
both false and absurd, that passionate people are the best- 
natured people in the world. They are a little hasty, it is 
true ; a trifle will put them in a fury, and while they are 
in that fury, they neither know nor care what they say or 
do ; but then as soon as it is over, they are extremely 
sorry and penitent for any injury or mischief they did. 
This panegyric of these choleric, good-natured people, when 
examined and simplified, amounts in plain common sense 
and English to this: that they are good-natured when they 
are not ill-natured, and that when, in their fits of rage, they 
have said or done things that have brought them to the 
gaol or the gallows, they are extremely sorry for it. It is 
indeed highly probable that they are; but where is the 
reparation to those whose reputations, limbs, or lives, they 
have either wounded or destroyed? This concern comes 
too late, and is only for themselves. Self-love was the 
cause of the injury, and is the only motive of the re- . 
pentance., 

Had these furious people real good-nature, their first 
offence would be their last, and they would resolve at all 
events never torelapse. The moment they felt their choler 
rising, they would enjoin themselves an absolute silence 
and inaction, and by that sudden check rather expose 
themselves to a momentary ridicule, which, by-the-way, 
would be followed by universal applause, than run the 
least risk of being irreparably mischievous. 

I know it is said in their behalf, that this impulse to 
wrath is constitutionally so sudden and so strong, that 


1 Those who like to observe the different methods of various writers 
in treating the same subjects, may COL this paper with No. 11 
of Lhe Rambler. 
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they cannot stifle it, even in its birth; but experience 
shows us that this allegation is notoriously false, for we 
daily observe that these stormy persons both can and do 
lay those gusts of passion, when awed by respect, restrained 
by interest, or intimidated by fear. The most outrageous 
furioso does not give a loose to his anger in presence of 
his sovereign, or his mistress; nor the expectant heir in 
presence of the peevish dotard from whom he hopes for 
an inheritance. The soliciting courtier, though perhaps 
under the strongest provocations from unjust delays and 
broken promises, calmly swallows his unavailing wrath, 
disguises it even under smiles, and gently waits for more 
favourable moments, nor does the criminal fly in a passion 
at his judge or his jury. 

There is then but one solid excuse to be alleged in favour 
of these people; and, if they will frankly urge it, I will 
candidly admit it, because it points out its own remedy. 
I mean, let them fairly confess themselves mad, as they 
most unquestionably are; for what plea can those that are 
frantic ten times a day, bring against shaving, bleeding, 
and a dark room, when so many much more harmless mad 
men are confined in their cells at Bedlam, for being mad 
once ina moon? Nay,I have been assured by the late 
ingenious Doctor Monro, that such of his patients who are 
really of a good-natured disposition, and who, in their lucid 
intervals, were allowed the liberty of walking about the 
hospital, would frequently, when they found the previous 
symptoms of their returning madness, voluntarily apply 
for confinement, conscious of the mischief which they might 
possibly do if at liberty. If those who pretend not to be 
mad, but who really are so, had the same fund of good- 
nature, they would make the same application to their 
friends, if they have any. 


There is in the Menagiana a very pretty story of one of 
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these angry gentlemen, which sets their extravagancy in a 
very ridiculous light. 

Two gentlemen were riding together, one of whom, who 
was a choleric one, happened to be mounted on a high- 
mettled horse. The horse grew a little troublesome, at 
which the rider grew very angry, and whipped and spurred 
him with great fury, to which the horse, almost as wrong- 
headed as his master, replied with kicking and plunging. 
The companion, concerned for the danger, and ashamed of 
the folly of his friend, said to him coolly, “Be quiet, be 
qmet, and show yourself the wiser of the two.” 

This sort of madness—for I will call it by no other name 
-—flows from various causes, of which I shall now enume- 
rate the most general. 

Light unballasted heads are very apt to be overset by 
every gust, or every breeze, of passion; they appreciate 
things wrong, and think everything of importance, but 
what really is so; hence those frequent and sudden transi- 
tions from silly joy to sillier anger, according as the pre- 
sent silly humour is gratified or thwarted. This is the 
never-failine characteristic of the uneducated vulgar, who 
often in the same half-hour fight with fury, and shake 
hands with affection. Such heads give themselves no time 
to reason, and, if you attempt to reason with them, they 
think you rally them, and resent the affront. They are, 
in short, overgrown children, and continue so in the most 
advanced age. Far be it from me to insinuate what some 
ill-bred authors have bluntly asserted, that this is in general 
the case of the fairest part of our species, whose great. vi- 
vacity does not always allow them time to reason conse- 
quentially, but hurries them into testiness upon the least 
opposition to their will. But, at the same time, with all 
the partiality which I have for them, and nobody can have 
more than I have, I must confess that, .in all their debates, 
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I have much more admired the copiousness of their rhe- 
toric, than the conclusiveness of their logic. 

People of strong animal spirits, warm constitutions, and 
a cold genius—a most unfortunate and ridiculous though 
common compound—are most irascible animals, and very 
dangerous in their wrath. They are active, puzzling, 
blundering, and petulantly enterprising and persevering. 
They are impatient of the least contradiction, having 
neither arguments nor words to reply with; and the animal 
part of their composition bursts out into furious explosions, 
which have often mischievous consequences. Nothing is 
too outrageous or criminal for them to say or do in these 
fits; but, as the beginning of their frenzy is easily dis- 
coverable, by their glaring eyes, inflamed countenances, 
and rapid motions, the company, as conservators of the 
peace, which, by-the-way, every man is till the authority 
of a magistrate can be procured, should forcibly seize these 
madmen, and confine them in the meantime in some dark 
closet, vault, or coal-hole. 

Men of nice honour, without one grain of common 
honesty, for such there are, are wonderfully combustible. 
The honourable is to support and protect the dishonest 
part of their character. The consciousness of their guilt 
makes them both sore and jealous. 

There is another and very irascible sort of human. ani- 
mals, whose madness proceeds from pride. These are 
generally the people, who, having just fortunes sufficient 
to live idle, and useless to society, create themselves gen- 
tlemen, and are scrupulously tender of the rank and dig- 
nity which they have not. They require the more respect, 
from being conscious that they have no right to any. They 
construe everything into a slight, ask explanations with 
heat, and misunderstand them with fury. “Who are you? 
What are you? Do you know who you speak to? I 
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will teach you to be silent to a gentleman,” are their 
daily idioms of speech, which frequently end in assault 
and battery, to the great emolument of the Round-house 
and Crown-office. 

I have known many young fellows, who, at their first 
setting out into the world, or in the army, have simulated 
a passion which they did not feel, merely as an indication 
of spurit, which word is falsely looked upon as courage. 
They. dress and look fierce, swear enormously, and rage 
furiously, seduced by that popular word, spirit. But I 
beg leave to inform these mistaken young gentlemen, 
whose error I compassionate, that the true spirit of a 
rational being consists in cool and steady resolution, which 
can only be the result of reflection and virtue. 

I am very sorry to be obliged to own, that there is not 
a more irritable part of the species than my brother-authors. 
Criticism, censure, or even the slightest disapprobation of 
their immortal works, excite their most furious indignation. 
It is true, indeed, that they express their resentment in a 
manner less dangerous both to others and to themselves. 
Like incensed porcupines, they dart their quills at the 
objects of their wrath. The wounds given by these shafts 
are not mortal, and only painful in proportion to the dis- 
tance from whence they fly. Those which are discharged, 
as by much the greatest numbers are, from great heights, 
such as garrets or four-pair-of-stair rooms, are puffed away 
by the wind, and never hit the mark ; but those which are 
let off from a first or second floor are apt to occasion a 
little smarting, and sometimes festering, especially if the 
party wounded be unsound, 

Our Great Creator has wisely given us passions, to 
rouse us into action, and to engage our gratitude to Him 
by the pleasures they procure us; but, at the same time, 
He has kindly given us reason sufficient, if we will but 
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give that reason fair play, to control those passions; and 
has delegated authority to say to them, as He said to the 
waters, “thus far shall ye go, and no farther.” The angry 
man is his own severest tormentor; his breast knows no 
peace, while his raging passions are restrained by no sense 
of either religious or moral duties. What would be his 
case, if his unforgiving example, if I may use such an ex- 
pression, were followed by his ALL MERCIFUL MAkzr, whose 
forgiveness he can only hope for in proportion as he him- 
self forgives and loves his fellow-creatures ! 


THURSDAY, Oct. 7, 1756. 


Ir we give credit to the vulgar opinion, or even to the 
assertions of some reputable authors, both ancient and 
modern, poor human nature was not originally formed for 
keeping: every age has degenerated ; and, from the fall of 
the first man, my unfortunate ancestor, our species has 
been tumbling on, century by century, from bad to worse, 
for about six thousand years, 

Considering this progressive state of deterioration, it is a 
very great mercy that things are no worse with us at pre- 
sent, since, geometrically speaking, the human ought by 
this time to have sunk infinitely below the brute and the 
vegetable species, which are neither of them supposed to 
have dwindled or degenerated considerably, except in a 
very few instances: for it must be owned that our modern 
oaks are inferior to those of Dodona, our breed of horses to 
that of the Centaurs, and our breed of fowls to that of the 
Pheenixes. 

But is this really the case? Certainly not. It is only 
one of those many errors which are artfully scattered by 
the designs of a few, and blindly adopted by the igno- 
rance and folly of the many. The moving exclamations of 
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—these sad times! this degenerate age! the affecting 
lamentations over declining virtue and triwmphant vice, 
and the tender and final farewell bidden every day to un- 
rewarded and discouraged public spirit, arts, and sciences, 
are the commonplace topics of the pride, the envy, and 
the malignity of the human heart, that can more easily 
forgive, and even commend, antiquated and remote, than 
bear cotemporary and contiguous merit. Men of these 
mean sentiments have always been the satirists of their 
own, and the panegyrists of former times. They give this 
tone, which fools, ike birds in the dark, catch by ear, and 
whistle all day lone. 

As it has constantly been my endeavour to root out, 
if I could, or, if I could not, to expose, the vices of the 
human heart, it shall be the object of this day’s paper to 
examine this strange inverted entail of virtue and merit 
upwards, according to priority of birth and seniority of 
age. I shall prove it to be forged, and consequently null 
and void to all intents and purposes whatsoever. 

If I loved to jingle, I would say that human nature has 
always been invariably the same, though always varying ; 
that is, the same in substance, but varying in forms and 
modes, from many concurrent causes, of which perhaps we 
know but few. Climate, education, accidents, severally 
contribute to change those modes! but in all climates, and 
in all ages, we discover through them the same passions, 
affections, and appetites, and the same degree of virtues 
and vices. 

This being unquestionably the true state of the case, 
which it would be endless to bring instances to prove, 
from the histories of all times and of all nations, I shall, 
by way of warning to the incautious, and of reproof to the 
designing, proceed to explain the reasons, which [I have 

but just hinted at above, why the human nature of the 
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time being has always been reckoned the worst and most 
clegenerate. 

Authors, especially poets, though great men, are, alas ! 
but men; and, like other men, subject to the weaknesses 
of human nature, though perhaps in a less degree; but it 
is, however, certain that their breasts are not absolutely 
strangers to the passions of jealousy, pride, and envy. 
Hence it is that they are very apt to measure merit by the 
century, to love dead authors better than living ones, and 
to love them the better the longer they have been dead. 
The Augustan age is therefore their favourite era, being 
at least seventeen hundred years distant from the present. 
That emperor was not only a judge of wit, but, for an em- 
peror, a tolerable performer too; and Maecenas, his first 
minister, was both a patron and a poet: he not only en- 
couraged and protected, but fed and fattened men of wit 
at his own table, as appears from Horace: no small en- 
couragement for panegyric. Those were times indeed for 
as , - aay z " 
genius to display itself in! It was honoured, tasted, and 
rewarded. But now—O tempora! O mores! One must 

. . y 
however, clo justice to the authors who thus declaim against 
their own times, by acknowledging that they are seldom 
the AGOTESSOLS 5 their own times have commonly begun 
with them. It is their resentment, not their judgment, if 
they have any, that speaks this language. Anger and de- 
spair make them endeavour to lower that merit, which, till 
brought very low indeed, they are conscious they cannot 

equal. 

There is another and more numerous set of much greater 
men, who still more loudly complain of the ignorance, the 
corruption, and the degeneracy of the present age. These 
are the consummate volunteer, but unregarded and unre- 
warded politicians, who, at a modest computation, amount 
to at leas : ilhi i iti 

at least three millions of souls in this political country, 
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and who are all of them both able and willing to steer the 
great vessel of the state, and to take upon themselves the 
whole load of business, and burden of employments, for 
the service of their dear country. The administration for 
the time being is always the worst, the most incapable, the 
most corrupt, that ever was, and negligent of everything 
but their own interest. Where are now your Cecils and 
your Walsinghams? Those who ask that question could 
answer it, if they could speak out, Themselves: for they 
are all that and more too. 

I stept the other day, in order only to inquire how my 
poor country did, into a coffee-house—that is, without 
dispute, the seat of the soundest politics in this great 
metropolis, and sat myself down within ear-shot of the 
principal council-table. Fortunately for me, the president, 
a person of age, dignity, and becoming gravity, had just 
begun to speak. He stated, with infinite perspicuity and 
knowledge, the present state of affairs in other countries, 
and the lamentable situation of our own. He traced with 
his finger upon the table, by the help of some coffee which 
he had spilt in the warmth of his exordium, the whole 
course of the Ohio, and the boundaries of the Russian, 
Prussian, Austrian, and Saxon dominions; foresaw a long 
and bloody war upon the Continent, calculated the sup- 
plies necessary for carrying it on, and pointed out the best 
methods of raising them, which, for that very reason, he 
intimated, would not be pursued. He wound up his dis- 
course with a most pathetic peroration, which he concluded 
with saying, “Things were not carried on in this manner 
in Queen Elizabeth's days; the public was considered, 
and able men were consulted and envployed. Those were 
days!’ “Ay, sir, and nights too, I presume,” said a 
young fellow who stood near him, “some longer and some 
shorter, according to the variation of the seasons; pretty 
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much like ours.” Mr. President was a little surprised at 
the suddenness and pertness of this interruption; but, 
recomposing himself, answered with that cool contempt 
that becomes a great man, “I did not mean astrono- 
mical days, but political ones.” The young fellow re- 
plied, “Oh then, sir, I am your servant,” and went off in 
a laugh. 

Thus informed and edified, I went off too, but could not 
help reflecting in my way upon the singular ill-luck of 
this my dear country, which, as long as ever I remember 
it, and as far back as I have read, has always been 
governed by the only two or three people, out of two or 
three millions, totally incapable of governing, and unfit to 
be trusted. But these reflections were soon interrupted 
by numbers of people, whom I observed crowding into a 
public-house. Among them I discovered my worthy friend 
and tailor, that industrious mechanic, Mr. Regnier. I ap- 
plied to him to know the meaning of that concourse; to 
which, with his usual humanity, he answered, “We are 
the master-tailors, who are to meet to-night to consider 
what is to be done about our journeymen, who insult and 
impose upon us, to the great detriment of trade.” I asked 
him whether, under his protection, I might slip in and hear 
their deliberations. He said, “ Yes, and welcome, for that 
they should do nothing to be ashamed of.” I profited of 
this permission, and following him into the room, found a 
considerable number of these Ingenious artists assembled, 
and waiting only for the arrival of my friend, who, it seems, 
was too considerable for business to begin without him. 
He accordingly took the lead, opened the meeting with a 
very handsome speech, in which he gave many instances 
of the insolence, the unreasonableness, and the exorbitant 
demands of the journeymen tailors, and concluded with 
observing, “that if the government minded anything now- 
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a-days but themselves, such abuses would not have been 
suffered ; and had they been attempted in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s days, she would have worked them with a witness.” 
Another orator then rose up to speak; but, as I was sure 
that he could say: nothing better than had just fallen from 
my worthy friend, I stole off unobserved, and was pursuing 
my way home, when in the very next street I discovered 
a much greater number of people, though, by their dress, of 
seemingly inferior note, rushing into another public house. 
As numbers always excite my curiosity, almost as much as 
they do each other’s passions, I crowded in with them, in 
order to discover the object of this meeting, not without 
some suspicion that this frequent senate might be com- 
posed of the journeymen tailors, and convened in opposi- 
tion to that which I had just left. My suspicion was soon 
confirmed by the eloquence of a journeyman, a finisher, I 
presume, who expatiated, with equal warmth and dignity, 
upon the injustice and oppression of the master tailors, to 
the utter ruin of thousands of poor journeymen and their 
families; and concluded with asserting, “it was a shame 
that the Government and the Parliament did not take care 
of such abuses; and that, had the master tailors done these 
things in Queen Elizabeth’s days, she would have mastered 
them with a vengeance, so she would.” 

I confess I could not help smiling at this singular con- 
formity of sentiments, and almost of expressions, of the 
master politicians, the master tailors, and the journeymen 
tailors. I am convinced that the two latter really and 
honestly believed what they said ; it not being in the least 
improbable that their understandings should be the dupes 
of their interests: but I will not so peremptorily answer 
for the interior conviction of the political orator, though at 
the same time I must do him the justice to say, he seemed 


full dull enough to be very much in earnest. 
20 
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The several scenes of this day suggested to me when I 
got home various reflections, which perhaps I may com- 
municate to my readers in some future paper.! 


1 This was, however, the last of Lord Chesterfield’s contribu- 
tions ; the paper came to a close with its No. 209, on the 30th 
December, 1756. 


CHARACTERS. 


GEORGE THE FIRST. 


GEORGE THE First was an honest, dull, German gentle- 
man, as unfit as unwilling to act the part of a King, which 
is to shine and to oppress. Lazy and inactive even in his 
pleasures, which were therefore lowly sensual. He was 
coolly intrepid, and indolently benevolent. He was diffident 
of his own parts, which made him speak little in public, 
and prefer in his social—which were his favourite—hours, 
the company of wags and buffoons. Even his mistress, the 
Duchess of Kendal, with whom he passed most of his time, 
and who had all influence over him, was very little above 
an. idiot. 

Importunity alone could make him act, and then only 
to get rid of it. His views and affections were singly con- 
fined to the narrow compass of his Electorate; England 
was too big for him. If he had nothing great as a King, 
he had nothing bad as a man, and if he does not adorn, at 
least he will not stain, the annals of this country. In 
private life he would have been loved and esteemed as a 
good citizen, a good friend, and a good neighbour. Happy 
were it for Havipe happy for the world, if there were not 


greater Kings in it! 
20—2 
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GEORGE THE SECOND. 


He had not better parts than his father, but much stronger 
animal spirits, which made him produce and communicate 
himself more. Everything in his composition was little, 
and he had all the weakness of a little mind, without any 
of the virtues, or even the vices, of a great one. He loved 
to act the King, but mistook the part, and the royal dignity 
shrunk into the Electoral pride. He was educated upon 
that scale, and never enlarged its dimensions with his 
dominions. As Elector of Hanover, he thought himself 
oreat; as King of Great Britain, only rich. Avarice, the 
meanest of all passions, was his ruling one, and I never 
knew him deviate into any generous action. 

His first natural movements were always on the side 
of justice and truth, but they were often warped by minis- 
terial influence, or the secret twitches of avarice. He was 
generally reckoned ill-natured, which indeed he was not. 
He had rather an unfeeling than a bad heart, but I never 
observed any settled malevolence in him, though his sudden 
passions, which were frequent, made him say things which, 
in cooler moments, he would not have executed. 

His heart always seemed to me to be in astate of perfect 
neutrality between hardness and tenderness. In council 
he was excessively timorous, and thought by many to be 
so in person; but of this I can say nothing on my own 
knowledge. In his dress and in his conversation he af- 
fected the hero so much, that from thence only many called 
his courage in question, though, by-the-way, that is no 
certain rule to judge by, since the bravest men, with weak 
understandings, constantly fall into that error. 

Little things, as he has often told me himself, affected 
him more than great ones, and this was so true, that I 
have often seen him put so much out of humour at his 
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private levée, by a mistake or blunder of a valet de 
chambre, that the gaping crowd admitted to his public 
levée, have, from his looks and silence, concluded that he 
had just received some dreadful news. Tacitus would 
always have been deceived by him. 

Within certain bounds, but they were indeed narrow 
ones, his understanding was clear, and his conception quick, 
and I have generally observed that he pronounced sensibly 
and justly upon single propositions; but to analyze, sepa- 
rate, combine, and reduce to a point, complicated ones, was 
above his faculties. 

He was thought to have a great opinion of his own 
abilities, but, on the contrary, I am sure he had a great 
distrust of them in matters of state. He well knew that 
he was governed by the Queen while she lived, and she 
was governed by Sir Robert Walpole; but he kept that 
secret inviolably, and flattered himself that nobody had 
discovered it. After their deaths, he was governed suc- 
cessively by different ministers, according as they could 
engage for a sufficient strength in the House of Commons, 
for, as avarice was his ruling passion, he feared, hated, and 
courted that money-giving part of the legislature. 

He was by no means formed for the pleasures of private 
and social life, though sometimes he tried to supple him- 
self to them; but he did it so ungracefully, that both he 
and the company were mutual restraints upon each other, 
and consequently soon grew weary of one another. A King 
must be as great in mind as in rank, who can let himself 
down with ease to the social level, and no lower. 

He had no favourites, and, indeed, no friends, having 
none of that expansion of heart, none of those amiable 
connecting talents which are necessary for both. This, 
together with the sterility of his conversation, made him 
prefer the company of women, with whom he rather 
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sauntered away than enjoyed his leisure hours. He was 
addicted to women, but chiefly to such as required little 
attention and less pay. He never had but two avowed 
mistresses of rank, the Countesses of Suffolk and Yarmouth. 
The former, though he passed half his time with her, had 
no degree of influence, and but a small one of profit; the 
latter being taken after the death of the Queen, bad more 
of both, but no extravagant share of either. 

He was very well-bred; but it was in a stiff and formal 
manner, and produced in others that restraint which they 
saw he was under himself. He bestowed his favours so 
coldly and ungraciously, that they excited no warm returns. 
in those who received them. They knew that they owed 
them to the ministerial arrangements for the time being, 
and not to his voluntary choice. He was extremely 
regular and methodical in his hours, in his papers, and 
above all in his private accounts; and would be very 
peevish if any accident or negligence in his ministers, 
broke in upon that regular allotment of his time. 

He had a very small degree of acquired knowledge; he 
sometimes read history, and, as he had a very good memory,. 
was exceedingly correct in facts and dates. He spoke 
French and Italian well, and English very properly, but 
with something of a foreign accent. He had a contempt 
for the Belles Lettres, which he called trifling. He troubled 
himself little about religion, but jogged on quietly in that 
in which he had been bred, without scruples, doubts, zeal, 
or inquiry. He was extremely sober and temperate, which, 
together with constant gentle exercise, prolonged his life 
beyond what his natural constitution, which was but a 
weak one, seemed to promise. He died of an apoplexy, 
after a reign of three-and-thirty years. He died unlamented, 
though not unpraised because he was dead. 

Upon the whole he was rather a weak than a bad man 
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or King. His government was mild as to prerogative, but 
burthensome as to taxes, which he raised when and to 
what degree he pleased, by corrupting the honesty, and 
not by invading the privileges, of Parliament. I have 
dwelt the longer upon this character because I was so 
long and so well acquainted with it; for above thirty 
years I was always near his person, and had constant 
opportunities of observing him, both in his regal robes and 
in his undress. I have accompanied him in his pleasures, 
and been employed in his business. I have, by turns, been 
as well and as ill with him as any man in England. Im- 
partial and unprejudiced, I have drawn his character from 
the life, and after a forty years’ sitting. 


QUEEN CAROLINE. 


QUEEN CAROLINE had lively, pretty parts, a quick con- 
ception, and some degree of female knowledge, and would 
have been an agreeable woman in social, if she had not 
aimed at being a great one in public, life. She had the graces 
that adorn the former, but neither the strength of parts 
nor the judgment necessary for the latter. She professed 
art instead of concealing it, and valued herself upon her 
skill in simulation and dissimulation, by which she made 
herself many enemies and not one friend, even among the 
women the nearest to her person. 

She loved money, but could occasionally part with it, 
especially to men of learning, whose patronage she affected. 
She often conversed with them, and bewildered herself in 
their metaphysical disputes, which neither she nor they 
themselves understood. Cunning and perfidy were the 
means she made use of in business, as all women do for 
want of better. She showed her art most in her manage- 
ment of the king, whom she governed absolutely, by a 
seeming complaisance and obedience ‘to all his humours; 
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she even favoured and promoted his gallantries. She had 
a dangerous ambition, for it was attended with courage, 
and, if she had lived much longer, might have proved 
fatal either to herself or the constitution. 

After puzzling herself in all the whimsies and fantastical 
speculations of different sects, she fixed herself ultimately 
in Deism, believing a future state. She died with great 
resolution and intrepidity, of a very painful distemper, and 
under some cruel operations. 

Upon the whole, the agreeable woman was liked by 
most people ; but the Queen was neither esteemed, beloved, 
nor trusted by anybody but the King. 


THE MISTRESSES OF GEORGE THE FIRST. 


THE accession of King George the First to the throne caused 
a great revolution in the fashionable part of the kingdom. 
Queen Anne had always been devout, chaste, and formal ; 
but King George the First loved pleasures, and was not 
delicate in the choice of them. No woman came amiss to 
him, if she were but very willing and very fat. He brought 
over with him two considerable samples of his bad taste 
and his good stomach—the Duchess of Kendal and the 
Countess of Darlington ; leaving at Hanover, because she 
happened to be a papist, the Countess of Platen, whose 
weight and circumference was little inferior to theirs. 
These standards of His Majesty’s taste made all those 
ladies who aspired to his favour, and who were near the 
statutable size, strain and swell themselves, like the frogs 
in the fable, to rival the bulk and dignity of the ox. Some 
succeeded, and others burst. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales, from different motives, equally encouraged and 
promoted pleasures; he from having a mind to share them, 
she from policy and a desire of popularity. It cannot be 
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‘wondered at, then, that pleasures pent up, and in some 
measure incarcerated, during two former reigns, should 
rush out with impetuosity in this; they did so quad de la 
por ta, and every door was willingly open to them. Draw- 
ing-rooms every morning at the Princess’s, and twice a 
week at night; crowded assemblies every night at some 
house or other; balls, masquerades, and ridottos, not to 
mention plays and operas! 


LADY SUFFOLK. 


Mrs. Howarp (afterwards Countess of Suffolk) was of a 
good family of the Long Robe, the Hobarts. Her figure 
was above the middle size, and well shaped. Her face 
was not beautiful, but pleasing. Her hair was extremely 
fair, and remarkably fine. Her arms were square and lean 
—that is, ugly. Her countenance was an undecided one, 
and announced neither good nor ill nature, neither sense nor 
the want of it, neither vivacity nor dulness. She had good 
natural sense, and not without art, but in her conversation 
dwelt tediously upon details and minuties. She had 
married herself very young, for love, to a most unamiable 
man, Mr. Howard, a younger brother of an Earl of Suffolk; 
he was sour, dull, and sullen. How she came to love him, 
or how he came to love anybody, is unaccountable, unless 
‘from a certain fatality which often makes hasty marriages, 
soon attended by long repentance and aversion. Thus they 
loved, thus they married, and thus they hated each other 
for the rest of their lives. Their small fortunes were soon 
spent, and they retired to Hanover before that succession 
took place. There they were well received, of course, as 
English; and she, as a well-bred, agreeable woman, was 
declared bedchamber woman to the Princess, and attended 
the Princess to England in that Ghamncier, and was lodged 


at court, 
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Mrs. Howard was now the unrivalled ostensible mistress. 
The Prince passed some hours every day alone with her in 
her lodgings, and walked with her publicly, téte-d-téte, in 
the gardens of Richmond and St. James’s. But I am per- 
suaded that her private interviews with the Prince were 
(for the reasons above mentioned) as innocent as to the 
main point as those between him and Mrs. Bellenden had 
been. 

Thus the affair went on without interruption, a gentle 
travelling pace, till the Prince came to the throne, and 
Mrs. Howard became Countess of Suffolk, by which titles 
I shall hereafter call them both. In the meantime, the 
busy and speculative politicians of the ante-chambers, who 
know everything, but know everything wrong, naturally 
concluded that a lady with whom the King passed so many 
hours every day must necessarily have some interest with 
him, and consequently applied to her. Her lodgings grew 
more and more frequented by busy faces, both of men and 
women. Solicitations surrounded her, which she did not 
reject, knowing that the opinion of having power often 
procures power. Nor did she promise to support them, 
conscious that she had not the power to doit. But she 
hesitated inclinations to serve, the difficulties of doing it, 
and all that trite cant of those who with power will not, 
and of those who without power cannot, erant the re- 
quested favours. 

To my knowledge she sincerely tried to serve some, but 
without effect. She could not even procure a place of 
two hundred pounds a year for John Gay, a very poor and 
honest man, and no bad poet, only because he was a poet, 
which the King considered as amechanic. The Queen had 
taken good care that Lady Suffolk’s apartment should not 
lead to power and favour, and from time to time made her 
feel her inferiority by hindering the King from going to her 
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room for three or four days, representing it as the seat of 
a political faction. 


LORD TOWNSHEND. 


Lorp TowNsHEND, by very long experience and unwearied 
application, was certainly an able man of business, which 
was his only passion. His parts were neither above nor 
below it; they were rather slow, a defect of the safer side. 
He required time to form his opinion; but when formed, 
he adhered to it with invincible firmness, not to say 
obstinacy, whether right or wrong, and was impatient of 
contradiction. 

He was a most ungraceful and confused speaker in the 
House of Lords; inelegant in his language, perplexed in his 
arguments, but always near the stress of the question. 

His manners were coarse, rustic, and seemingly brutal, 
but his nature was by no means so; for he was a kind 
husband to both his wives, a most indulgent father to all 
his children, and a benevolent master to his servants— 
sure tests of real good nature, for no man can long together 
simulate or dissimulate at home. 

He was a warm friend and a warm enemy, defects—if 
defects they are—inseparable in human nature, and often 
accompanying the most generous minds. 

Never minister had cleaner hands than he had. Mere 
domestic economy was his only care as to money, for he 
did not add one acre to his estate, and left his younger 
children very moderately provided for, though he had been 
in considerable and lucrative employments near thirty 
years. 

As he only loved power for the sake of power, in order 
to preserve it he was obliged to have a most unwarrant- 
able complaisance for the interests and even dictates of 
the Electorate, which was the only way by which a British 
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minister could hold either favour or power during the 
reions of King George the First and Second. 

The coarseness and imperiousness of his manners made 
him disagreeable to Queen Caroline. 

Lord Townshend was not of a temper to act a second 
part, after having acted a first, as he did during the reign 
of King George the First. He resolved therefore to make 
one convulsive struggle to revive his expiring power, or, if 
that did not succeed, to retire from business. He tried 
the experiment upon the King, with whom he had a per- 
sonal interest, the experiment failed, as he might easily, 
and ought to have foreseen. He retired to his seat in 
the country, and in a few years died of an apoplexy. 

Having thus mentioned the slight defects, as well as 
the many valuable parts of his character, I must declare 
that I owed the former to truth, and the latter to gratitude 
and friendship as well as to truth, since, for some years 
before he retired from business, we lived in the strictest 
intimacy that the difference of our age and situations could 
admit, during which time he gave me many unasked and 
unequivocal proofs of his friendship. 


MR. POPE. 


Pore in conversation was below himself; he was seldom 
easy and natural, and seemed afraid that the man should 
degrade the poet, which made him always attempt wit and 
humour, often unsuccessfully, and too often unreasonably. 
J have been with him a week ata time at his house at 
Twickenham, where I necessarily saw his mind in its 
undress, when he was both an agreeable and instructive 
companion. 

His moral character has been warmly attacked, and 
but weakly defended; the natural consequence of his 
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shining turn to satire, of which many felt and all feared, 
the smart. It must be owned, that he was the most 
uritable of all the genus irritabile vatum, offended with 
trifles, and never forgetting or forgiving them; but in this 
I really think, that the- poet was more in fault than the 
man. He was as great an instance as any he quotes of 
the contrarieties and inconsistences of human nature; for 
notwithstanding the malignancy of his satires, and some 
blamable passages of his life, he was charitable to his 
power, active in doing good offices, and piously attentive 
to an old bed-ridden mother, who died but a little time 
before him. His poor, crazy, deformed body was a mere 
Pandora’s box, containing all the physical ills that ever 
afflicted humanity. This, perhaps, whetted the edge of his 
satire, and may in some degree excuse it. 

I will say nothing of his works; they speak sufficiently 
for themselves ; they will.live as long as letters and taste 
shall remain in this country, and be more and more 
admired, as envy and resentment shall subside. But I 
will venture the piece of classical blasphemy, which is, 
that, however be may be supposed to be obliged to Horace, 
Horace is more obliged to him. 

He was a Deist, believing in a future state: this he has 
often owned himself to me; but when he died he sacri- 
ficed a cock to Esculapius, and suffered the priests who 
got about him to perform all their absurd ceremonies on 
his body. 

Having mentioned his being a Deist, I cannot forbear 
relating a singular anecdote, not quite foreign from the 
purpose. I went to him one morning at Twickenham, 
and found a fine folio Bible, with gilt clasps, lying before 
him upon his table; and as I knew his way of thinking 
upon that book, I asked him jocosely, if he was going to 
write an answer to it? “It is a present,” said he, “or 
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rather a legacy, from my old friend the Bishop of 
Rochester. I went to take my leave of him yesterday 
in the Tower, when I saw this Bible upon his table. 
After the first compliments, the Bishop said to me, ‘My 
friend Pope, considering your infirmities, and my age and 
exile, it is not likely we should ever meet again, and 
therefore I give you this legacy to remember me by. 
‘Take it home with you, and let me advise you to abide by 
it.—‘ Does your Lordship abide by it yourself? ‘I do, 
—‘If you do, my Lord, it is but lately. May I beg to know 
what new lights or arguments have prevailed with you 
now to entertain an opinion so contrary to that which you 
entertained of that book all the former part of your life ? 
The Bishop replied, ‘We have not time to talk of these 
things: but take home the book, I will abide by it, and L 
recommend to you to do so too; and so God bless you.’” 
Was this hypocrisy, was it the effect of illness, mis- 
fortunes, and disappointed views, or was it late, very late 
conviction? I will not take upon me even to conjecture. 
The mind of man is so variable, so different from itself in 
prosperity and adversity, in sickness and in health, in high 
or in low spirits, that I take the effects as I. find them, 
without presuming to trace them up to their true and 
secret causes. I know, by not knowing even myself, how 
little I know of that good, that bad, that knowing, that 
ignorant, that reasoning and unreasonable creature—man. 


DR. ARBUTHNOT. 


Dr. ARBUTHNOT was both my physician and my friend, 
and in both those capacities I justly placed the utmost 
confidence in him. 

Without any of the craft, he had all the skill of his 
profession, which he exerted with the most care and plea- 
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sure upon those unfortunate patients who could not give 
him a fee. : 

To great and various erudition, he joined an infinite 
fund of wit and humour, to which his friends, Pope and 
Swift, were more obliged than they have acknowledged 
themselves to be. 

His imagination was almost inexhaustible, and whatever 
subject he treated, or was consulted upon, he immediately 
overflowed with all that it could possibly produce. It was 
at anybody’s service, for as soon as he was exonerated, he 
did not care what became of it, insomuch that his sons, 
when young, have frequently made kites of his scattered 
papers of hints, which would have furnished good matter 
for folios. 

Not bemg im the least jealous of his fame ag an author, 
he would neither take the time nor the trouble of separat- 
ing the best from the worst; he worked out the whole 
mine, which afterwards, in the hands of skilful refiners, 
produced a rich vein of ore. 

As his imagination was always at work, he was fre- 
quently absent and inattentive in company, which made 
him both say and do a thousand inoffensive absurdities, 
but which far from being provoking, as they commonly 
are, supplied new matter for conversation, and occasioned 
wit, both in himself and others. 

His social character was not more amiable than his 
moral character was pure and exemplary; charity, benevo- 
lence, and a love of mankind appeared unaffectedly in all 
he said or did. His letter to Pope against personal satire, 
published in the works of the latter, breathes in a most 
distinguished manner that amiable spirit of humanity. 

His good understanding could not get the better of some 
prejudices of his education and country, for he was con- 
vinced that he had twice had the second sight, which in 
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Scotch signifies a degree of nocturnal inspiration, but im 
England only adream. He was also a Jacobite by preju- 
dice, and a Republican by reflection and reasoning. 

He indulged his palate to excess, I might have said to: 
eluttony, which gave him a gross plethoric habit of body,. 
that was the cause of his death. 

He lived and died a devout and sincere Christian. Pope: 
and I were with him the evening before he died, when he 
suffered racking pains from an inflammation in his bowels, 
but his head was clear to the last. He took leave of us 
with tenderness, without weakness, and told us that he 
died, not only with the comfort, but even the devout as- 
surance, of a Christian. 

By all those who were not much acquainted with him, 
he was considered infinitely below his level; he put no 
price upon himself,and consequently went at an under- 
value, for the world is complaisant or dupe enough to give 
every man the price he sets upon himself, provided it be 
not insolently and overbearingly demanded. It turns upon 
the manner of asking. 


LORD BOLINGBROKE. 


Ir is impossible to find lights and shades strong enough to 
paint the character of Lord Bolingbroke, who was a most: 
mortifying instance of the violence of human passions, and 
of the weakness of the most improved and exalted human 
reason. His virtues and his vices, his reason and his pas- 
/ sions, did not blend themselves by a gradation of tints, but 
ormed a shining and sudden contrast. 

Here the darkest, there the most splendid colours, and 
both rendered more striking from their proximity. Im- 
petuosity, excess, and almost extravagancy, characterized 
not only his passions, but even his senses. His youth was 
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<listinguished by all the tumult and storm of pleasures in 
which he licentiously triumphed, disdaining all decorum. 
His fine imagination was often heated and exhausted with 
his body in celebrating, and almost deifying the prostitute 
of the night; and his convivial joys were pushed to all the 
extravagaucy of frantic Bacchanals. These passions were 
never interrupted but by a stronger, ambition. The former 
impaired both his constitution and his character, but 
the latter destroyed both his fortune and his repu- 
tation, 

He engaged young, and distinguished himself in busi- 
ness. His penetration was almost intuition, and he adorned 
whatever subject he either spoke or wrote upon, by the 
most splendid eloquence, not a studied or laboured elo- 
quence, but by such a flowing happiness of diction, which 
(from care, perhaps, at first) was become so habitual to 
him, that even his most familiar conversations, if taken 
down in writing, would have borne the press without the 
least correction, either as to method or style. 

He had noble and generous sentiments, rather than 
fixed, reflected principles of good-nature and friendship ; 
but they were more violent than lasting, and suddenly and 
often varied to their opposite extremes, with regard even 
to the same persons. He received the common attentions 
of civility as obligations, which he returned with interest, 
and resented with passion the little inadvertencies of 
human nature, which he repaid with interest too. Even a 
difference of opinion upon a philosophical subject would 
provoke, and prove him no practical philosopher at least. 

Notwithstanding the dissipation of his youth, and the 
tumultuous agitation of his middle age, he had an infinite 
fund of various and almost universal knowledge, which, 
from the clearest and quickest conception, and the happiest 


memory that ever man was blessed with, he always carried 
21 
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about him. It was his pocket-money, and he never had 
occasion to draw upon a book for any sum. 

He excelled more particularly in history, as his historical 
works plainly prove. The relative political and commercial 
interests of every country in Europe, particularly of his 
own, were better known to him than perhaps to any man 
in it; but how steadily he pursued the latter in his public 
conduct, his enemies of all parties and denominations tell 
with pleasure. 

During his long exile in France, he applied himself to 
study with his characteristical ardour, and there he formed 
and chiefly executed the plan of his great philosophical 
work. The common bounds of human knowledge were too 
narrow for his warm and aspiring imagination ; he must go 
extra flammantia menia mundi, and explore the un- 
known and unknowable regions of metaphysics, which open 
an unbounded field for the excursions of an ardent imagi- 
nation, where endless conjectures supply the defect of un- 
attainable knowledge, and too often usurp both its name 
and its influence. 

He had a very handsome person, with a most engaging 
air in his address and manners ; he had all the dignity and 
good-breeding which a man of quality should or can 
have, and which so few, in this country at least, really 
have. 

He professed himself a Deist, believing in a general 
Providence, but doubting of, though by no means rejecting 
(as is commonly supposed) the immortality of the soul, and 
a future state. 

He died of a cruel and shocking distemper, a cancer in 
his face, which he endured with firmness. A week before 
he died, I took my last leave of him with erief, and he 
returned me his last farewell with tenderness, and said, 
“God, who placed me here, will do what he pleases with 
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me hereafter, and he knows best what to do. May he 
bless you!” 

Upon the whole of this extraordinary character, where 
good and ill were perpetually jostling each other, what can 
we say but, alas! poor human nature! 


MR. PULTENEY. 
(Written in 1763.) 


Mr. PULTENEY was formed by nature for social and con- 
vivial pleasures. Resentment made him engage in busi- 
ness. He had thought himself slighted by Sir Robert 
Walpole, to whom he publicly vowed not only revenge, 
.but utter destruction. He had lively and shining parts, a 
surprising quickness of wit, and a happy turn to the most 
amusing and entertaining kinds of poetry, as epigrams, 
ballads, odes, etc., in all which he had an uncommon 
facility. His compositions in that way were sometimes 
satirical, often licentious, but always full of wit. 

He had a quick and clear conception of business, could 
equally detect and practise sophistry. He could state and 
explain the most intricate matters, even in figures, with 
the utmost perspicuity. His parts were rather above busi- 
ness; and the warmth of his imagination, joined to the 
im petuosity and restlessness of his temper, made him in- 
capable of conducting it long together with prudence and 
steadiness. 

He was a most complete orator and debater in the 
House of Commons; eloquent, entertaining, persuasive, 
strong, and pathetic, as occasion required; for he had 
arguments, wit, and tears at his command. His breast 
was the seat of all those passions which degrade our 
nature, and disturb our reason. There they raged in per- 
petual conflict; but avarice, the meanest of them all, 
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generally triumphed, ruled absolutely, and in many in- 
stances, which I forbear to mention, most scandalously. 

His sudden passion was outrageous, but supported by 
great personal courage. Nothing exceeded his ambition 
but his avarice; they often accompany, and are frequently 
and reciprocally the causes and effects of each other; but 
the latter is always a clog upon the former. He affected 
good nature and compassion, and perhaps his heart might 
feel the misfortunes and distresses of his fellow-creatures, 
but his hand was seldom or never stretched out to relieve 
them. Though he was an able actor of truth and sincerity, 
he could occasionally lay them aside, to serve the purposes 
of his ambition or avarice. 

He was once in the greatest pomt of view that ever I 
saw any subject in. When the Opposition, of which he 
was the leader in the House of Commons, prevailed at last 
against Sir Robert Walpole, he became the arbiter between 
the crown and the people: the former imploring his pro- 
tection, the latter his support. In that critical moment 
his various jarring passions were in the highest ferment, 
and for a while suspended his ruling one. 

Sense of shame made him hesitate at turning courtier 
ona sudden, after having acted the patriot so long and 
with so much applause; and his pride made him declare 
that he would accept of no place, vainly imagining that he 
could by such a simulated and temporary self-denial pre- 
serve his popularity with the public, and his power at 
court. He was mistaken in both, The King hated him 
almost as much for what he might have done, as for what 
he had done; and a motley ministry was formed, which 
by no means desired his company. The nation looked 
upon him as a deserter, and he shrunk into insignificancy 
and an earldom. 


He made several attempts afterwards to retrieve the 
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opportunity he had lost, but in vain; his situation would 
not allow it. He was fixed in the House of Lords, that 
hospital of incurables; and his retreat to popularity was 
cut off, for the confidence of the public, when once great 
and once lost, is never to be regained. He lived after- 
wards in retirement, with the wretched comfort of Horace’s 
miser : 

Populus me sibilat ; at mihi plaudo 

Ipse domi, simul ac nummos contemplor in arca. 
I may, perhaps, be suspected to have given too strong 
colouring to some features of this portrait ; but I solemnly 
protest that I have drawn it conscientiously, and to the best 
of my knowledge, from a very long acquaintance with, and 
observation of, the original. Nay, I have rather softened 
than heightened the colouring. 


SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 


I mucH question whether an impartial character of Sir 
Robert Walpole will or can be transmitted to posterity ; 
for he governed this kingdom so long, that the various 
passions of mankind mingled, and in a manner incorporated 
themselves with everything that was said or written con- 
cerning him. Never was man more flattered, nor more 
abused ; and his long power was probably the chief cause 
of both. I was much acquainted with him both in his 
public and his private life. I mean to do impartial justice 
to his character, and therefore my picture of him will 
perhaps, be more like him than it will be like any of the 
pictures drawn of him. 

In private life he was good-natured, cheerful, social ; 
inelegant in his manners, loose in his morals. He had a 
coarse, strong wit, which he was too free of for a man in 
his station, as it is always inconsistent with dignity. He 
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was very able as a minister, but without a certain eleva- 
tion of mind necessary for great good, or great mischief. 
Profuse and appetent, his ambition was subservient to his 
desire of making a great fortune. He had more of the 
Mazarin than of the Richelieu. He would do mean things 
for profit, and never thought of doing great ones for glory. 

He was both the best parliament man and the ablest ma- 
nager of parliament, that I believe ever lived. An artful 
rather than an eloquent speaker ; he saw, as by intuition, the 
disposition of the House, and pressed or receded accordingly. 
So clear in stating the most intricate matters, especially in 
the finances, that, whilst he was speaking, the most ignorant 
thought that they understood what they really did not. 
Money, not prerogative, was the chief engine of his adminis- 
tration; and he employed it with a success which in a 
manner disgraced humanity. He was not, it is true, the in- 
ventor of that shameful method of governing which had been 
gaining ground insensibly ever since Charles II, but with 
uncommon skill and unbounded profusion he brought it 
to that perfection, which at this time dishonours and dis- 
tresses this country, and which (Gf not checked, and God 
knows how it can be now checked) must ruin it. 

Besides this powerful engine of government, he had a 
most extraordinary talent of persuading and working men 
up to his purpose. A hearty kind of frankness, which 
sometimes seemed impudence, made people think that he 
let them into his secrets, whilst the impoliteness of his 
manners seemed to attest his sincerity. When he found 
anybody proof against pecuniary temptations, which, alas! 
was but seldom, he had recourse to a still worse art; for 
he laughed at and ridiculed all notions of public virtue, 
and the love of one’s country, calling them “the chimerical 
school-boy flights of classical learning ;’ declaring himself 
at the same time, “no saint, no Spartan, no reformer.” 
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He would frequently ask young fellows, at their first ap- 
pearance in the world, while their honest hearts were yet 
untainted, “Well, are you to be an old Roman? a patriot? 
You will soon come off of that, and grow wiser.” And 
thus he was more dangerous to the morals than to the 
liberties of his country, to which I am persuaded he meant 
no ill in his heart. 

He was the easy and profuse dupe of women, and in 
some instances indecently so. He was excessively open 
to flattery, even of the erossest kind, and from the coarsest 
bunglers of that vile profession, which engaged him to 
pass most of his leisure and jovial hours with people whose 
blasted characters reflected upon his own. He was loved 
by many, but respected by none; his familiar and illiberal 
mirth and raillery leaving him no dignity. He was not 
vindictive, but on the contrary very placable to those who 
had injured him the most. His good-humour, good-nature, 
and beneficence, in the several relations of father, husband, 
master, and friend, gained him the warmest affections of 
all within that circle. His name will not be recorded in 
history among the “best men” or the “best ministers ;” 
but much less ought it to be ranked amongst the worst. 


LORD GRANVILLE. 


LorD GRANVILLE had great parts, and a most uncommon 
share of learning for a man of quality. He was one of 
the best speakers in the House of Lords, both in the de- 
clamatory and the argumentative way. He had a wonder- 
ful quickness and precision in seizing the stress of a ques- 
tion, which no art, no sophistry, could disguise to him. 
In business he was bold, enterprising, and overbearing. 
He had been bred up in high monarchical, that is tyrannical 
principles of government, which his ardent and imperious 
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temper made him think were the only rational and practic- 
able ones. He would have been a great first minister in 
France, little inferior, perhaps, to Richelieu ; in this govern- 
ment, which is yet free, he would have been a dangerous 
one, little less so, perhaps, than Lord Strafford. He was 
neither ill-natured nor vindictive, and had a great con- 
tempt for money. His ideas were all above it. In social 
life he was an agreeable, good-humoured, and instructive 
companion; a great but entertaining talker. 

He degraded himself by the vice of drinking, which, 
together with a great stock of Greek and Latin, he brought 
away with him from Oxford, and retained and practised 
ever afterwards. By his own industry he had made him- 
self master of all the modern languages, and had acquired. 
a great knowledge of the law. His political knowledge of 
the interest of princes and of commerce was extensive,. 
and his notions were just and great. His character may 
be summed up, in nice precision, quick decision, and un- 
bounded presumption. 


MR. PELHAM. 


Mr. PetuAm had good sense, without either shining parts 
or any degree of literature. He had by no means an ele- 
vated or enterprising genius, but had a more manly and 
steady resolution than his brother, the Duke of Newcastle. 
He had a gentleman-like frankness in his behaviour, and 
as great a point of honour as a minister can have, espe- 
cially a minister at the head of the Treasury, where num- 
berless sturdy and indefatigable beggars of condition apply, 
who cannot all be gratified, nor all with safety be refused. 

He was a very inelegant speaker in Parliament, but 
spoke with a certain candour and openness that made him 
be well heard and generally believed. 
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He wished well to the public, and managed the finances 
with great care and personal purity. He was par negotiis 
neque supra; had many domestic virtues, and no vices. 
If his place, and the power that accompanies it, made him 
some public enemies, his behaviour in both secured him 
from personal and rancorous ones. Those who wished him 
worst, only wished themselves in his place. 

Upon the whole, he was an honourable man, and a well- 
wishing minister. 


RICHARD, EARL OF SCARBOROUGH. 
(Written in August, 1759.) 


In drawing the character of Lord Scarborough, I will be 
strictly upon my guard against the partiality of that inti- 
mate and unreserved friendship, in which we lived for 
more than twenty years; to which friendship, as well as 
to the public notoriety of it, I owe much more than my 
pride will let my gratitude own. If this may be suspected 
to have biassed my judgment, it must at the same time be 
allowed to have informed it; for the most secret move- 
ments of his soul were, without disguise, communicated to 
me only. However, I will rather lower than heighten the 
colouring; I will mark the shades, and draw a credible, 
rather than an exact lkeness, 

He had a very good person, rather above the middle 
size, a handsome face, and, when he was cheerful, the most 
engaging countenance imaginable ; when grave, which was 
oftenest, the most respectable one. He had in the highest 
degree the air, manners, and address of a man of quality, 
politeness with ease, and dignity without pride. 

Bred in camps and Courts, it cannot be supposed that 
he was untainted with the fashionable vices of these warm. 
climates; but (if I may be allowed the expression) he 
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dignified them, instead of their degrading him into any 
mean or indecent action. He had a good degree of classical, 
and a great one of moral knowledge, with a just, and, at 
the same time, a delicate taste. 

In his common expenses he was liberal within bounds ; 
but in his charities and bounties he had none. IJ have 
known them put him to some present inconveniences. 

He was a strong, but not an eloquent or florid speaker 
in Parliament. He spoke so unaffectedly the honest dic- 
tates of his heart, that truth and virtue, which never want, 
and seldom wear, ornaments, seemed only to borrow his 
voice. This gave such an astonishing weight to all he said, 
that he more than once carried an unwilling majority after 
him. Such is the authority of unsuspected virtue, that it 
will sometimes shame vice into decency at least. He was 
not only offered, but pressed to accept, the post of Secre- 
tary of State, but he constantly refused it. I once tried to 
persuade him to accept it, but he told me that both the 
natural warmth and melancholy of his temper made him 
unfit for it; and that, moreover, he knew very well that, 
in those ministerial employments, the course of business 
made it necessary to do many hard things and some unjust 
ones, which could only be authorized by the Jesuitical 
casuistry of the direction of the intention, a doctrine 
which, he said, he could not possibly adopt. Whether he 
was the first that ever made that objection, I cannot affirm, 
ut I suspect that he will be the last. 

He was a true, Constitutional, and yet practicable pa- 
triot ; a sincere lover, and a zealous assertor, of the natural, 
the civil, and the religious rights of his country. But he 
would not quarrel with the Crown, for some slight stretches 
of the prerogative; nor with the people, for some unwary 
ebullitions of liberty ; nor with any one, for a difference of 
opinion in speculative points. He considered the Consti- 
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tution in the aggregate, and only watched that no one 
part of it should preponderate too much. | 

His moral character was so pure, that if one may say of 
that imperfect creature, man, what a celebrated historian 
says of Scipio, “Nil non laudandum, wut diwit, wut fecit, 
aut sensit,’ I sincerely think (I had almost said, I know) 
one might say it with great truth of him, one single instance 
excepted, which shall be mentioned. 

He joined to the noblest and strictest principles of 
honour and generosity, the tenderest sentiments of benevo- 
lence and compassion ; and as he was naturally warm, he 
could not even hear of an injustice or a baseness, without 
a sudden indignation; nor of the misfortunes or miseries 
of a fellow-creature, without melting into softness, and 
endeavouring to reheve them. This part of his character 
was so universally known, that our best and most satirical 
English poet says: 


“When I confess, there is who feels for fame, 
And melts to goodness, need I Scarborough name ?” + 


He had not the least pride of birth and rank, that common 
narrow notion of little minds, that wretched mistaken suc- 
cedaneum of merit; but he was jealous to anxiety of his 
character, as all men are who deserve a good one. And 
such was his diffidence upon that subject, that he never 
could be persuaded that mankind really thought of him as 
they did. For surely never man had a higher reputation, 
and never man enjoyed a more universal esteem. Even 
knaves respected him, and fools thought they loved him. 
If he had any enemies (for I protest I never knew one), 
they could only be such as were weary of always hearing 
of Aristides the Just. - 

He was too subject to sudden gusts of. passion, but they 


1 Pope, Epilogue to Satires, Dialogue ii. 
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never hurried him into any illiberal or indecent expression. 
or action; so invincibly habitual to him were good-nature 
and good-manners. But if ever any word happened to 
fall from him in warmth, which upon subsequent reflec- 
tion he himself thought too strong, he was never easy till 
he had made more than a sufficient atonement for it. 

He had a most unfortunate, I will call it a most fatal, 
kind of melancholy in his nature, which often made him 
both absent and silent in company, but never morose or 
sour. At other times he was a cheerful and agreeable 
companion: but, conscious that he was not always so, he 
avoided company too much, and was too often alone, giving 
way to a train of gloomy reflections. 

His constitution, which was never robust, broke rapidly 
at the latter end of his life. He had two severe strokes of 
apoplexy or palsy, which considerably affected his body 
and his mind. This, added to his natural melancholy, 
made him put an end to himself in the year of his. 
age. 

I desire that this may not be looked upon as a full and 
finished character, writ for the sake of writing it; but, as. 
my solemn deposition of the truth to the best of my know- 
ledge. I owe this small tribute of justice, such as it is, to 
the memory of the best man I ever knew, and of the 
dearest friend I ever knew. 


LORD HARDWICKE. 


Lorp Harpwicke was, perhaps, the greatest magistrate 
that this country ever had. He presided in the Court of 
Chancery above twenty years, and in all that time none of 
his decrees were reversed, nor the justness of them ever 
questioned. Though avarice was his ruling passion, he 
was never in the least suspected of any kind of corruption - 
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ayrare and meritorious instance of virtue and self-denial, 

under the influence of such a craving, insatiable, and in- 

creasing passion. 

_ He had great and clear parts; understood, loved, and 
cultivated the Belles Lettres. He was an agreeable, eloquent 

speaker in parliament, but not without some little tincture 

of the pleader. 

Men are apt to mistake, or at least to seem to mistake, 
their own talents, in hopes, perhaps, of misleading others 
to allow them that which they are conscious they do not 
possess. Thus, Lord Hardwicke valued himself more for 
being a great minister of State, which he certainly was not, 
than upon being a great magistrate, which he certainly 
was. All his notions were clear, but none of them great. 
Good order and domestic details were his proper depart- 
ment. The great and shining parts of Government, though 
not above his parts to conceive, were above his timidity to 
undertake. 

By great and lucrative employments, during the course 
of thirty years, and by still greater parsimony, he acquired 
an immense fortune, and established his numerous family 
in advantageous posts and profitable alliances. 

Though he had been Solicitor and Attorney-General, he 
was by no means what is called a prerogative lawyer. He 
loved the Constitution, and maintained the just prerogative 
of the Crown, but without stretching it to the oppression 
of the people. 

He was naturally humane, moderate, and decent; and 
when, by his former employments, he was obliged to pro- 
secute State criminals, he discharged that duty in a very 
different manner from most of his predecessors, who were 
too justly called the “blood-hounds of the Crown.” 

He was a cheerful and instructive companion, humane 
in. his nature, decent in his manners, unstained with any 
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vice (avarice excepted), a very great magistrate, but by no 
means a great minister. 


THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE. 
(Written 1m 1763.) 


Tue Duke of Neweastle will be so often mentioned in the 
history of these times, and with so strong a bias, either 
for or against him, that I resolved, for the sake of truth, 
to draw his character with my usual impartiality, for, as: 
he had been a minister for above forty years together, and 
in the last ten years of that period, First Minister, he had 
full time to oblige one half of the nation, and to offend the 
other. We were contemporaries, near relations, and fami- 
liar acquaintances, sometimes well and sometimes ill to- 
gether, according to the several variations of political 
affairs, which know no relations, friends, or acquaintances. 

The public opinion put him below his level; for though 
he had no superior parts or eminent talents, he had a most 
indefatigable industry, a perseverance, a Court craft, and a. 
servile compliance with the will of his sovereign for the 
time being; which qualities, with only a common share of 
common sense, will carry a man sooner and more safely 
through the dark labyrinths of a Court, than the most 
shining parts would do, without those meaner talents. 

He was good-natured to a degree of weakness, even to: 
tears, upon the slightest occasions. Exceedingly timorous, 
both personally and politically, dreading the least innova- 
tion, and keeping with a scrupulous timidity in the beaten 
track of business as having the safest bottom. 

I will mention one instance of this disposition, which I 
think will set it in the strongest light. When I brought 
the bill into the House of Lords, for correcting and amend- 
ing the Calendar, I gave him previous notice of my inten- 
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tions. He was alarmed at so bold an undertaking, and 
conjured me not to stir matters that had been long quiet; 
adding, that he did not like new-fangled things. I did 
not, however, yield. to the cogency of these arguments, but 
brought in the bill, and it passed unanimously. From 
such weaknesses, 1t necessarily follows that he could have 
no great ideas, nor elevation of mind. 

His ruling, or rather his only, passion, was the agitation, 
the bustle, and the hurry of business, to which he had 
been accustomed above forty years ; but he was as dilatory 
in despatching it as he was eager to engage it. He was 
always in a hurry, never walked, but always ran; inso- 
much that I have sometimes told him, that, from his fleet- 
ness, one should rather take him us the courier than the 
author of the letters. 

He was as jealous of his power as an impotent lover of 
his mistress, without activity of mind enough to enjoy or 
exert it, but could not bear a share even in the appear- 
ances of it. 

His levées were his pleasure, and his triumph. He 
loved to have them crowded, and consequently they were 
so. There he generally made people of business wait two 
or three hours in the ante-chamber, while he trifled away 
that time with some insignificant favourites in his closet. 
When at last‘ he came into his levée-room, he accosted, 
hugged, embraced, and promised everybody, with a seem- 
ing cordiality, but, at the same time, with an illiberal and 
degrading familiarity. 

He was exceedingly disinterested, very profuse of his 
own fortune, and abhorring all those means, too often used 
by persons in his station, either to gratify their avarice or 
to supply their prodigality, for he retired from business in 
the year 1762, above four hundred thousand pounds poorer 


than when first he engaged in it. 
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Upon the whole, he was a compound of most human 
weaknesses, but untainted with any vice or crime. 


THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 


Tur Duke of Bedford was more considerable for his rank 
and immense fortune than for either his parts or his 
virtues. 

He had rather more than a common share of common 
gense, but with a head so wrong-turned, and so invincibly 
obstinate, that the share of parts which he had was of 
little use to him, and very troublesome to others. 

He was passionate, though obstinate; and, though both, 
was always governed by some low dependents, who had 
art enough to make him believe that he governed them. 

His manners and address were exceedingly illiberal ; 
he had neither the talent nor the desire of pleasing. 

In speaking in the House, he had an inelegant flow of 
words, but not without some reasoning, matter, and 
method. 

He had no amiable qualities, but he had no vicious or 
criminal ones; he was much below shining, but above 
contempt in any character. 

In short, he was a duke of a respectable family, and 
with a very great estate. 


MR. HENRY FOX. 


Mr. Henry Fox was a younger brother of the lowest 
extraction, His father, Sir Stephen Fox, made a consider- 
able fortune somehow or other, and left him a fair younger 
brother’s fortune, which he soon spent in the common 
vices of youth, gaming included ; this obliged him to travel 
for some time. While abroad, he met with a very salacious 
Englishwoman, whose liberality retrieved his fortune, with 
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several circumstances more to the honour of his vigour than 
his morais. j 

When he returned, though by education a Jacobite, he 
attached himself to Sir Robert Walpole, and was one of his 
ablest éléves. He had no fixed principles either of religion 
or morality, and was too unwary in ridiculing and exposing 
them. 

He had very great abilities and indefatigable industry 
in business, great skill in managing—that is, in corrupting 
the House of Commons, and a wonderful dexterity in 
attaching individuals to himself. He promoted, encouraged, 
and practised their vices; he gratified their avarice, or 
supplied their profusion. He wisely and punctually per- 
formed whatever he promised, and most liberally rewarded 
their attachment and dependence. By these, and all other 
means that can be imagined, he made himself many per- 
sonal friends and political dependents. 

He was a most disagreeable speaker in Parliament, 
inelegant in his language, hesitating and ungraceful in his 
elocution, but skilful in discerning the temper of the 
House, and in knowing when and how to press, or to 
yield. 

A constant good-humour and seeming frankness made 
him a welcome companion in social life, and in all domestic 
relations he was good-natured. As he advanced in life, 
his ambition became subservient to his avarice. His early 
profusion and dissipation had made him feel the many 
inconveniences of want, and, as it often happens, carried 
him to the contrary and worse extreme of corruption and 
rapine. Rem, quocunque modo rem, became his maxim, 
which he observed (1 will not say religiously and scrupu- 
lously), but invariably aud shamefully. 

He had not the least notion of, or regard for, the public 
good, or the Constitution, but despised those cares as the 

22 
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objects of narrow minds, or the pretences of interested 
ones; and he lived as Brutus died, calling virtue only a 
name, 


ME. SP LEE 
(Written wm 1762.) 


Mr. Pitt owed his rise to the most considerable posts and 
power in this kingdom singly to his own abilities. In him 
they supplied the want of birth and fortune, which latter 
in others too often supply the want of the former. He 
was a younger brother of a very new family, and his fortune 
only an annuity of one hundred pounds a year. 

The army was his original destination, and a cornetcy 
of horse his first and only commission in it. Thus un- 
assisted by favour or fortune, he had no powerful pro- 
tector to introduce him into business, and Gf I may use 
that expression) to do the honours of his parts; but their 
own strength was fully sufficient. 

His constitution refused him the usual pleasures, and 
his genius forbade him the idle dissipations, of youth; for 
so early as at the age of sixteen he was the martyr of an 
hereditary gout. He therefore employed the leisure which 
that tedious and painful distemper either procured or 
allowed him, in acquiring a great fund of premature and 
useful knowledge. Thus, by the unaccountable relation of 
causes and effects, what seemed the greatest misfortune of 
his life was, perhaps, the principal cause of its splen- 
dour. 

His private: life was stained by no vices, nor sullied by 
any meanness. All his sentiments were liberal and ele- 
vated. His ruling passion was an unbounded ambition, 
which, when supported by great abilities, and crowned with 
great success, makes what the world calls “a great man.” 
He was haughty, imperious, impatient of contradiction 
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and overbearing—qualities which too often accompany, 
but always clog, great ones. 

He had manners and address, but one might discern 
through them too great a consciousness of his own superior 
talents. He was a most agreeable and lively companion 
in social life, and had such a versatility of wit, that he 
could adapt it to all sorts of conversation. He had also a 
most happy turn to poetry, but he seldom indulged, and 
seldomer avowed it. 

He came young into parliament, and upon that great 
theatre soon equalled the oldest and the ablest actors. 
His eloquence was of every kind, and he excelled in the 
argumentative as well as in the declamatory way; but his 
invectives were terrible, and uttered with such energy of 
diction and stern dignity of action and countenance, that 
he intimidated those who were the’ most willing and the 
best able to encounter him. Their arms fell out of their 
hands, and they shrunk under the ascendant which his 
genius gained over theirs. 

In that assembly, where the public good is so much 
talked of, and private interest singly pursued, he set out with 
acting the patriot, and performed that part so nobly, that 
he was adopted by the public as their chief, or rather only 
unsuspected champion. 

The weight of his popularity, and his universally ac- 
knowledged abilities, obtruded him upon King George the 
Second, to whom he was personally obnoxious. He was 
made Secretary of State. In this difficult and delicate 
situation, which one would have thought must have 
reduced either the patriot or the minister to a decisive 
option, he managed with such ability that, while he served 
the king more effectually, in his most unwarrantable 
Electoral views, than any former minister; however willing, 
had dared to do, he still preserved all his credit and popu- 
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larity with the public, whom he assured and convinced, 
that the protection and defence of Hanover, with an army 
of seventy-five thousand men in British pay, was the only 
possible method of securing our possessions or acquisitions 
in North America. So much easier is it to deceive than to 
undeceive mankind ! 

His own disinterestedness, and even contempt of money, 
smoothed his way to power, and prevented or silenced a 
ereat share of that envy which commonly attends it. 
Most men think that they have an equal natural right to 
riches, and equal abilities to make the proper use of them ;. 
but not very many of them have the impudence to think 
themselves qualified for power. 

Upon the whole, he will make a great and shining figure 
in the annals of this country, notwithstanding the blot. 
which his acceptance of three thousand pounds per annum 
pension for three lives, on his voluntary resignation of the 
Seals in the first year of the present King, must make in 
his character, especially as to the disinterested part of it. 
However, it must be acknowledged that he had those 
qualities which none but a great man can have, with a 
mixture of those failings which are the common lot of 
wretched and imperfect human nature. 


LORD BUTE 
(WITH AN ACCOUNT OF HIS ADMINISTRATION). 
(Written wm 1764.1) 


THE Earl of Bute was of an ancient family in Scotland. 
His name was Stuart; he called himself a descendant of 
that royal house, and was humble enough to be proud of it. 
He was, by his mother’s side, nephew to John and Archi- 
bald, Dukes of Argyle. He married the daughter of 


1 First printed in Lord Mahon’s Edition. 
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Wortley Montague, by Lady Mary Pierrepont, eminent for 
her parts and her vices. It was a runaway love-match 
notwithstanding which they lived very happily together; 
she proved a very good wife, and did in no way matrizare. 
He proved a great husband, and had thirteen or fourteen 
children successively by her, in as little time as was abgo- 
lutely necessary for their being got and born, though he 
married her without a shilling, and without a reasonable 
probability of her ever having two, for she had a brother, 
who is still alive. She proved an immense fortune by the 
death of her father and mother, who, disinheriting their 
son, left her five or six hundred thousand pounds. Lord 
Bute and she had lived eight or nine years in a frugal 
and prudent manner, in the island of Bute, which was 
entirely his own property, and but a little south of Nova 
Zembla ; there he applied himself to the study of agricul- 
ture, botany, and architecture—the employments rather of 
an industrious than of an elevated mind. From thence he 
came to town, five or six years before the death of the late 
Frederick Prince of Wales, to whom he wholly attached 
himself. He soon got to be at the head of the pleasures of 
that little, idle, frivolous, and dissipated court. He was 
the Intendant of balls, the Coryphous of plays, in which he 
acted himself, and so grew into a sort of a favourite of that 
merry Prince.’ The Scandalous Chronicle says, that he was 
a still greater favourite of the Princess of Wales: I will 
not, nor cannot, decide upon that fact. It is certain on 
one hand, that there were many very strong indications of 
the tenderest connections between them; but on the other 
hand, when one considers how deceitful appearances often 
are in those affairs, the capriciousness and inconsistency 
of women, which make them often unjustly suspected, and 
the improbability of knowing exactly what passes in téte- 
a-tétes, one is reduced to mere conjectures. Those who 
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have been conversant in that sort of business will be sen- 
sible of the truth of this reflection. When Frederick Prince 
of Wales died, and the present King George the Third 
became immediate heir to the crown, Lord Bute very pru- 
dently attached himself wholly to him, not only with the 
approbation, but I believe at the request, of the Princess. 
Dowager. In this he succeeded beyond his most sanguine 
wishes. He entirely engrossed not only the affections, but 
even the senses of the young Prince, who seemed to have 
made a total surrender of them all to Lord Bute. In this. 
interval, between the death of the Princess of Wales and 
the expected death of King George the Second, the Princess, 
Dowager and Lord Bute agreed to keep the young prince 
entirely to themselves; none but their immediate and 
lowest creatures were suffered to approach him except at 
his levées, where none are seen as they are; he saw nobody, 
and nobody saw him: Lord Bute, indeed, was with him 
alone some hours every day, to instruct him, as he pre- 
tended, in the art of government; but whether or no any 
man labours to instruct and inform the Prince whom he 
means one day to govern, is with me a very doubtful 
point. 

At length the wished-for day came, and the death of 
King George the Second made room for King George the 
Third. He, like a new Sultan, was lugged from the seraglio 
by the Princess and Lord Bute, and placed upon the 
throne. Here the new scene opened. Lord Bute arrived 
from the greatest favour to the highest power, and took no. 
care to dissemble or soften either in the eyes of the public, 
who always look upon them with envy and malignity, but 
on the contrary, avowed them both openly. He interfered 
in everything, disposed of everything, and undertook 
everything, much too soon for his inexperience in business,, 
and for at best his systematic notions of it, which .are 
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seldom or never reducible to practice. I would not be 
understood by this to blame Lord Bute; no, I lay tire 
blame more justly upon human nature. Let us consider 
him as a private man, of a very small patrimonial estate, 
passing the greatest part of his life in silence and obscurity, 
never engaged in any business, and little practised in the 
ways and characters of men, at once raised to the highest 
pitch of favour and power, and governing three kingdoms; 
and then say whose head would not turn with so sudden 
and universal a change ? 

Every man who is new in business is at first sight either 
too rash or too timorous; but he was both. He undertook 
what he feared to execute, and what consequently he 
executed ill. His intentions for the King and the public 
were certainly honest and Constitutional, as appeared by 
the three first acts of his administration, which were— 
inducing the King to demand a certain rent-charge for his 
civil list, so that the public might know with certainty 
what he received, which was not the case in the former 
reign; his endeavouring to extinguish the odious names of 
Whigs and Tories, by taking off the proscription under 
which the latier, who are at least one half of the nation, 
had too long and too unjustly groaned ; and lastly, by pro- 
curing an Act of Parliament to make the places of the 
judges for life, notwithstanding the demise of the Crown. 
But these right and popular acts availed him nothing, and 
that chiefly because he had the power of doing them; the 
popular run was strongly against him, which was artfully 
fomented by the ministers of the former reign, whom he 
had either displaced, or at least stripped of their power. 
If ever the multitude deviate into the right, it is always for 
the wrong reason, as appeared upon this occasion ; for the 
great cry against Lord Bute was upon account of his being 
a, Scotchman, the only fault which he could not possibly 
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correct. When the King came to the Crown he was his 
Groom of the Stole, and would have done more prudently 
if he had continued some time in that post; but he was too 
impatient to shine in the full meridian of his power. He 
made himself immediately Secretary of State, Knight of 
the Garter and Privy Purse; he gave an English peerage 
to his wife, and the reversion of a very lucrative employ- 
ment for life to his eldest son. He placed and displaced 
whom he pleased; gave peerages without number, and 
pensions without bounds; by these means he proposed to 
make his ground secure for the permanency of his power, 
for his favour he did not doubt of, nor had he the least 
reason; but unfortunately for him, he had made no per- 
sonal friends: this was partly owing to his natural temper, 
which was very unconciliatory and sullen, with great 
mixture of pride. He never looked at those he spoke to, 
or who spoke to him—a great fault in a minister, as in the 
general opinion of mankind it implies conscious guilt ; 
besides that, if it hinders him from being penetrated, it 
equally hinders him from penetrating others. The subal- 
tern ministers whom he employed under him, particularly 
in the management of the House of Commons, were most 
of them incapable of serving him, and the others unwilling 
to do it. No man living had his entire confidence; and 
no man thinks himself bound by a half confidence. He 
opened his administration with negotiating, or rather 
asking, a peace of France; and said imprudently enough 
to many people, that he would make one. 

I believe he was conscious, notwithstanding his pre- 
sumption, that he was not capable of carrying on the war 
in the manner in which it had been carried on of late; and 
that his credit was so low, and the popularity so strong 
against him, especially in the city, that he should not be 
able to raise the extraordinary supplies necessary for the 
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continuance of it; accordingly, he addressed himself to 
Comte Viry, the dexterous and subtle minister of the 
King of Sardinia, residing here. This Viry had sagacity 
enough to attach. himself strongly to Lord Bute for the 
three or four last years of the late reign, upon the appear- 
ances of his favour with the Prince of Wales, and the 
certainty of the late King’s advanced age; or, to express 
himself in the mercantile way, he dealt with Lord Bute 
upon ‘speculation. He applied to Comte Viry to hint 
to the Court of France an opening for a peace, which 
he did by the means of the Bailli de Solar, the Sardinian 
minister at Paris. These hints were as gladly received at 
the French Court as they were precipitately made from 
ours. The great outlines were soon agreed upon, under the 
sole direction of Comte Viry, with the participation of his 
court, for Lord Bute was wholly ignorant of negotiations 
and foreign affairs. When the matter was so prepared 
as to take a shape, he sent the Duke of Bedford to Paris 
to lick it, and he chose right for his purpose. His Grace 
had previously declared that he was for any peace rather 
than a continuation of the war, to which, perhaps, he was 
induced by the probable reduction of the land-tax in 
consequence of it. In this disposition he went Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to Versailles, where he 
very soon signed the preliminaries; but in so loose, 
incorrect, and disputable a manner, that the negotiating 
the definitive treaty took up more time to dress, so that it 
might appear with some decency in the world, than the 
settling of all the preliminaries had done. I must observe 
by the way, that the Duke of Bedford, with natural good 
sense, had the wrongest and the most obstinate head in the 
world, for the time being, though changeable, as violent 
and strong passions severally predominated, or as inflamed 
without knowing it, by his wife. He was bold from 
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passion, blind from ignorance, impenetrable to argument, 
but very governable by his humour. 

When the peace was thus taliter qualiter concluded, 
Lord Bute thought himself firmly established ; he got it 
approved of by a great majority in both Houses. In the 
House of Lords he himself triumphed in the share which 
he owned he had in it, and imprudently and theatrically 
declared, that he desired no more glorious epitaph to be 
engraved on his tomb-stone. But the peace gave him not 
the strength he ,expected; on the contrary, it added to 
the mass of his unpopularity. The nation universally 
condemned it, not upon knowledge, but because it was 
made by a favourite and a Scotchman, two inexpiable sins 
in the opinion, or rather in the humour, of an English 
multitude. The truth is, that the peace was not so bad as 
it was represented by some, and believed by most people; 
nor was it so good as it ought to have been, and certainly 
might have been, if more time and better abilities had 
been employed in negotiating it. It must be allowed to 
have been inadequate to our successes in the war; and,, 
in my opinion, the whole cast and shape of it were wrong. 

In the meantime, Lord Bute had placed himself at the. 
head of the Treasury, from whence he had shoved the 
Duke of Newcastle, as he had also Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Temple, from their posts of Secretary of State and Privy 
Seal; and had formed a Ministry of his own creation, but 
without placing any real confidence in them, or they in 
him. He placed, displaced, and shifted the place of his 
subalterns, without selecting or trusting those who were 
the fittest for them. He placed Mr. Fox, whom he both 
hated and distrusted, at the head of the House of Com- 
mons. He was both able and experienced in that busi- 
ness, but knew very well that he owed that preference to 
Lord Bute’s necessity, and not to his choice; on the other 
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hand, Lord Bute feared Mr. Fox’s ability, and remembered 
the fable of the Horse and the Man; therefore, though he 
had seemingly trusted him with the management of the 
House of Commons, his real confidence was placed in 
some of his inferior and insufficient creatures, those who. 
occasionally opposed Mr. Fox. This disgusted Mr. Fox so. 
much, that at the end of the session he insisted upon 
going into the House of Lords, which Lord Bute most 
willingly agreed to. In that same session, amongst the 
ways and means to raise the supplies of the year, an excise 
was laid upon cyder: though the thing was right, the 
name was odious; and Lord Bute, if he had had more 
experience, and known the temper of the people, would 
have known, that even right things cannot be done at all 
times, especially at that dawn of his administration. This 
scheme was imputed wholly to him, and filled the mea- 
sure of his unpopularity. He was burnt in effigy in all 
the cyder countries ; hissed and insulted in the streets of 
London. It is natural to suppose, and it is undoubtedly 
true, that the Opposition, which consisted in general of 
persons of the greatest rank, property, and experience in 
business, enjoyed, encouraged, and increased this unpopu- 
larity to the utmost of their power; and accordingly it 
-was carried to an alarming height. Lord Bute, who had 
hitherto appeared a presumptuous, now appeared to be a 
very timorous minister, characters by no means incon- 
sistent ; for he went abcut the streets timidly and dis- 
eracefully attended at a small distance by a gang of 
brwisers, who are the scoundrels and ruffians that attend 
the Bear Gardens, and who would have been but a poor 
security to him against the dangers he apprehended from 
the whole town of London. 

In this odd situation, unpopular without guilt, fearing 
without danger, presumptuous without resolution, and 
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proud without being respectable, or respected, he on a 
sudden, and to the universal surprise of the public, quitted 
his post of First Commisioner of the Treasury, and pre- 
tended to retire for ever from business, and enjoy the 
comforts of private and social life; but he neither intended 
to quit his real power nor personal favour with the King, 
which he was in all events secure of; and proposed to rule, 
as it is commonly called, behind the curtain. Accordingly 
he delegated his ministry, but without his power, to Mr. 
‘Grenville, his successor in the Treasury, who talked over 
business very copiously, but with great imutility in the 
dispatch of it; to Lord Egremont, Secretary of State, 
who was proud, self-sufficient, but incapable; and to Lord 
Halifax, the other Secretary of State, who had parts, ap- 
plication, and personal disinterestedness. These were 
called the Triumvirate ; and Lord Bute declared that the 
King had placed his administration wholly in their hands: 
they thought so themselves for a time, because they wished 
it, but the public never thought so, one moment; and 
looked still at Lord Bute through the curtain, which in- 
deed was a very transparent one. The Triumvirate at 
length discovered this themselves, for they met at every 
turn with Lord Bute’s influence in the Court, which 
always prevailed over theirs. They grumbled, then openly 
mutinied, and came to several éclaircissements both with 
the King and Lord Bute, and received satisfactory verbal 
assurance from both. In this awkward situation Lord 
Bute found himself extremely embarrassed; he had exas- 
perated the Opposition irreconcilably, as he thought, with- 
out reflecting that there are certa piacula of the power of 
the favourite in the Closet, which will sometimes soften 
the most hard-hearted patriots: he found, as Louis the 
Fourteenth once said, that he had made “quelques ingrats 
et plusiewrs mecontens.” 
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To which I will add, and not one friend of consequence,, 
except the King, who must of necessity be, what too many 
people by choice are, a friend in prosperity only. Upon 
this he thought it necessary to let the visible marks of his 
influence subside for some time; and as a pledge of it, both 
to the ministers and to the public, resigned his place of 
Privy Purse, left the King, imvitus invitum, and retired 
to a purchase he had lately made in Bedfordshire. 

In the meantime Lord Egremont died, and Lord Sand- 
wich succeeded to the vacancy in the Triumvirate, as a 
second Anthony, for he was of a most profligate, abandoned 
character, but with good abilities. Lord Bute, though re- 
tired from business and power, as above mentioned, yet, 
whether from a weariness of his affected retirement and 
obseurity, whether from a fear of parliamentary prosecu- 
tions, with which the Opposition had threatened him, 
whether from a desire of acting again a considerable part 
upon the Court stage, or whether from resentment against 
the Triumvirate, of whose ingratitude and treachery he 
complained, whether from any, or perhaps from all these 
notions united, I will not pretend to determine; but the 
fact is, that he took a most extraordinary and unexpected 
step; he went directly to Mr. Pitt, who was at the head of 
the Opposition, and much the best head amongst them, and 
proposed to him at once to take in the Opposition, whether 
the whole, or the most considerable part of it, I do not 
know; but however that was, it is certain they agreed upon 
these terms: The Triumvirate themselves were proscribed, 
Mr. Pitt and his friends were to succeed them, and Lord 
Bute was not only promised impunity, but probably a 
share in the administration. This being provisionally 
agreed upon in the evening, on Thursday, Mr. Pitt was 
ordered to attend the King, in private, on the Saturday 
morning following ; he did go, and after an audience of 
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above two hours, came out of the closet well satisfied, and 
looked upon the whole affair as concluded, and the Monday 
morning following a second audience was appointed for the 
ratification ; but instead of that, the second audience broke 
off the whole thing, and Mr. Pitt went immediately to his 
country-house. The particulars of what passed at either, 
or both of these audiences, I am sure I do not know, though 
everybody else does to a tittle. But in my opinion, these 
political téte-d-tétes, like amorous ones, & has clos, leave 
room only for conjectures, but none for certainty, and the 
performers only are able to tell what, by-the-way, they 
never do tell—the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth. Mr. Pitt’s friends assert that the King 
had agreed to everything Mr. Pitt had proposed on the 
Saturday, and refused everything on the Monday. On 
_ the contrary, the Ministers assert that Mr. Pitt raised 
his demands so exorbitantly on the Monday, that the 
King could not possibly agree to them without, in some 
degree, resigning his Crown and dignity into Mr. Pitt’s 
hands. Which of these assertions are true? In my 
opinion neither. I will hazard my conjecture, but merely, 
and with humble doubt, as a conjecture. J think, then, 
that Lord Bute, from some, or collectively, from all the 
above-mentioned motives, had subscribed to all Mr. Pitt’s 
demands, and obtained his own, in their first conference on 
the Thursday, and had engaged to Mr. Pitt that the King 
should agree to them on the Saturday following ; but I do 
‘not bdieve that Lord Bute opened the full oer of Mr. 
Pitt’s depands to the King, unwilling, perhaps, to own. at 
first that 12, himself had gone so far, and hoping that since 
he had broug!t the King into Mr, Pitt’s plan in general, he 
would not ar ect to any particulars of it when they should 
break out afterwards. Perhaps, too, Mr. Pitt thought it 
prudent not to paention in the first audience, those parts of 
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his scheme which he thought might be most disagreeable, 
trusting, like Lora Bute, that when the King had gone so 
far, he would not break off. And I do believe, that in the 
second audience on the Monday, when Mr. Pitt was to 
speak out, his demands were so strong, that he gave the 
King a reason, or at least a pretence, to refuse them. But, 
it may be asked, was Lord Bute the author and adviser of 
defeating his own plan? Ithink it very possible, consider- 
ing the unsteadiness and timidity of his character, that to 
some degree he was. Might he not fear, considering the 
imperious character of Mr. Pitt, he had gone too far with 
him, and given him such a power as a minister, that he, as 
a favourite, should not be able to check or control? And 
might he not, upon consideration, have advised the King 
privately to reject some of the strongest conditions, not 
doubting that Mr. Pitt would willingly compound rather 
than break off ? ; 
Whatever was the truth of the case, the negotiations, 
though broke off, had this effect with regard to Lord Bute, 
that it exasperated the Ministers against him to the last 
degree, who bad discovered that they were all proscribed 
by this secret and abortive treaty ; and with regard to Mr. 
Pitt, it diminished his popularity, from a supposition, and 
perhaps not a groundless one, that he had promised not 
only impunity and protection, but some share of power to 
Lord Bute. Some have thought that the Princess of Wales, 
an ambitious and busy woman, without parts, and with an 
appearance of cold insensibility, had the chief hand in 
breaking off this negotiation, but I am of a contrary opinion, 
for her connection with Lord Bute, be it founded upon 
whatever it will, is too strong to allow her to act differently 
from bim, and if she did break it off, it would have been 
in concert with him. Upon the motives which I have 
above hinted at, in this situation things are at present. 
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The Ministers triumph in the plenitude, and, as they boast, 
permanency of their power. Lord Bute does not appear, 
but is withdrawn to the silence and obscurity of his country- 
house. However, I cannot help conjecturing that he and 
Mr. Pitt are secretly united, for the time being at least,. 
but by no means irruptd copuld, and that they have some 
mines to spring, which, to borrow the expression of news- 
writers and cautious politicians, time will discover. 

From the foregoing account of Lord Bute’s meridian 
lustre and present eclipse, his character will sufficiently 
appear to any discerning reader, and, therefore, I will only 
sum it wp ina very few words. He had honour, honesty, 
and good intentions. He was too proud to be respectable 
or respected, too cold and silent to be amiable, too cunning 
to have great abilities, and his inexperience made him too 
precipitately undertake what it disabled him from exe- 
cuting, 


CHARACTER OF MONTESQUIEU. 
To the Editor of the London Evening Post. 
Article for Insertion. 
(Bath, February, 1755.) 
ON the tenth of this month, died at Paris, universally and 
sincerely regretted, Charles Secondat, Baron de Montes- 
quieu, and Président & Mortier of the Parliament at Bor- 
deaux. His virtues did honour to human nature, his 
writings to justice. A friend to mankind, he asserted their 
undoubted and inalienable rights with freedom, even in his. 
own country, whose prejudices in matters of religion and 
government he had long lamented, and endeavoured, not. 
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without some success, to remove. He well knew, and 
justly admired, the happy Constitution of this country, 
where fixed and known laws equally restrain monarchy 
from tyranny, and liberty from licentiousness. His works 
will illustrate his name, and survive him as long as right 
reason, moral obligation, and the true spirit of laws, shall 
be understood, respected, and maintained.t 


1 This short but eloquent and just character of Montesquieu was 
inserted accordingly in the London Hvening Post, though without 
the name of the author. We find from Dr. Maty’s “Memoirs,” 
that a cordial friendship existed between Montesquieu and Chester- 
field, and that they kept up a regular correspondence. Unhappily, 
however, none of their letters appear to be preserved.— Mahon. 
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UPON THE CLERGY.’ 


Tue clergy, in general, are the common, stale objects of 
the wit and humour of those wags who have neither. 
They represent them facetiously as w. masters, drunk- 
ards, and infidels, vices which, from the common course 
of their education, they are much freer from than the laity 
in general. 

I consider them in a very different light. Irespect them, 
as in general a learned body, appointed and paid by the 
legislature to perform the functions of the Established 


Church, and to give public lectures of religion and morality 
to the laity. 


I wish their lives and examples gave them more influence, 
but I hope, nay, I am confident, that the legislature will 
never give them more power. 

The characteristic of that body in general, the spirit that 
animates it, is the insatiable greediness of money and power. 
The lowness and meanness of their education qualifies them 
admirably for the former, while it totally disqualifies them 
for the latter. In power they are always oppressive, often 
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cruel, In business they are ignorant, awkward bunglers, 
but active and busy. ; 

Archbishop Laud, who is looked upon as the martyr and 
confessor of the Church of England, and who meant (if he 
had any meaning at all, and did not act entirely from pas- 
sion and humour) to be the Pope of it, was in great mea- 
sure the cause of the civil war. He appears to have been 
a weak but learned man, ignorant in business to a degree 
of thinking himself capable of conducting it, violent and 
tyrannical. I believe he thought himself an honest man, 
and (such is the miserable condition of human nature) I 
can conceive that he inhumanely, but conscientiously, 
might cut off Prynne’s ears, and propose putting Felton 
to torture, for the good of the church and the giory of 
God. 

He met with a prince who seemed to be made for him. 
Weak, warm, and superstitious, he was convinced of his 
own divine right, as well as of his Archbishop’s, and they 
jomed to establish absolute hierarchy in the church, and 
despotic power in the state (two most gross impositions, 
which, to the shame and disgrace of human understandings, 
had been reared, believed, and submitted to as divine 
institutions for twelve or thirteen centuries), but were such 
* arrant bunglers in the prosecution of their design, that they 
both lost their heads for it. The punishment, perhaps, was 
too rigorous, but the example was certainly of great use 
to succeeding kings and priests. 

The clergy,allege that they claim supreme power only in 
spiritual affairs by virtue of their divine commission to 
loosen and bind in Heaven and in Hell, but who does not 
see that all temporal power, too, is comprehended in that 
claim, since the generality of mankind will be more afraid 
of eternal damnation, than of a jail or a gibbet? This ap- 
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pears in ecclesiastical history, for the Popes pretended to 
no other power, and yet by their excommunications, ana- 
themas, and interdicts on one hand, and their indulgences 
on the other, they cozened, or bullied, but absolutely 
governed, the whole Christian world for very many centu- 
ries together. 

The Protestant clergy, it is true, do not avowedly claim 
these powers in the fullest extent, but then they by no 
means renounce them; they mince the matter, and will 
not speak out; however, they exert their power as far as 
they dare in their spiritual courts, against the most igno- 
rant and poorest of the people. They worry Quakers for 
non-payment of tithes, and fulminate excommunication 
against those fornicators who are either too poor or too 
obstinate to commute. 

Church-power has gradually declined ever since the 
revival of letters, and is now so low all over Europe, that 
even the Popes are wise enough not tobe saucy. They have 
of late tried the remains of their expiring power in the 
realms of ignorance and bigotry, Spain and Portugal, but 
even there it would not do, and those two monarchs, stupid 
and ignorant, as by divine hereditary right they are, have 
not thought fit to submit their own power to the control of 
the spiritual usurpations of the Pope. 

These are by no means times for the Protestant clergy 
either to extend, or even to exert, their powers. If they 
can keep the power they have, or even the appearanee of 
it, they will have good luck, and I would advise them, as 
their friend,\ is ich to a certain degree I am, to endeavour 
honestly to kicrease their influence over the laity, by the 
exemplariness of their lives, and the meekness of their be- 
haviour ; but if they will aim at power, let them remember 
Milo’s end. 

The clergy complain that they are sunk into contempt, 
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and it is true, but whose fault is it? Their own. I defy 
them to show meé a truly: respectable clergyman who 
is not respected. But when the people see those who 
preach contempt of the things of this world, pursuing them 
for themselves with the most indefatigable industry and 
insatiable greediness, darkening in crowds the levées of 
kings and ministers, and there as abjectly as awkwardly 
flattering (and sometimes to a degree of profanation) riches 
and power, in hopes of sharing them, can they hope, or 
ought they, to be respected? Surely not. 

The dignified clergy, and more particularly the bishops, 
are the chief cause of the contempt which they so griev- 
ously complain of. A bishop, who has a bishopric of 
three thousand pounds a-year, is more solicitous and im- 
patient to get translated to one of a greater value, than he 
was when a country parson, to get a curacy of thirty 
pounds a-year added to his living of one hundred. He 
prostrates himself at the feet of the minister, vows im- 
plicit obedience to the dictates of the administration, and 
pawns his political conscience for commendams and pre- 
bends, till a better bishopric comes to his share. 

If at last they obtain some of these overgrown and 
shamefully solicited bishoprics, do they increase their 
hospitality or their charities? Very seldom, and never in 
proportion to the increase in their incomes. This was the 
case of Chandler, late Bishop of Durham, who was emi- 
nently distinguished as the greatest miser in the kingdom, 
and who, besides a considerable sum which he is sup- 
posed to have paid for his bishopric, left his son an estate 
of ten thousand pounds a-year, And Sherlock, late Bishop 
of London, that doughty champion of the gospel, whose 
mysteries he defended, but whose doctrine of meek- 
ness, benevolence, and charity, he seldom practised, left 
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above one hundred and twenty thousand pounds to a 
nephew. 

There are many more instances of great fortunes 
amassed by the dignified clergy, from which one may form 
a true judgement of their hospitality and charity; and it 
is observable that in all the lists of charitable subscrip- 
tions and donations, the Widow’s Mite is even intrinsi- 
cally heavier than the benefaction of a Right Reverend 
Father in God. 

Boulter, the late Primate of Ireland, who gave in his 
lifetime to all those objects he could find deserving of 
charity, and who lived with abundant hospitality, used 
to say that, notwithstanding that, he should die most 
scandalously rich for a bishop, and left fifty thousand 
pounds, but left it all to charitable uses, to which the 
hundred thousand pounds more which he might have 
died worth, had been applied in his hfetime. This saying 
of that truly Christian prelate might with much more 
propriety be written in great letters over the doors of most 
of the bishops. 

Such is, in general, I do not say without exception, the 
characteristic of our dignified clergy, and yet they com- 
plain of the disregard and contempt which they meet with 
from the laity. Let them ask their own consciences if 
they deserve better. Was Archbishop Tillotson; was 
Hough, Bishop of Worcester; was Benson, Bishop of 
Gloucester, ever disregarded or contemned? No. They 
were universally beloved and respected, and almost adored 
by those who saw their virtues nearer. 

Perhaps I may be thought, by what goes before, to bear 
hard upon the clergy. Iam sure I do not mean to reflect 
upon that body in general. That is unjust with regard to. 
all societies and bodies of men, but I mean only to point 
out to them what methods they should pursue, and what 
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methods they should avoid, in order to be esteemed and 
respected, as I sincerely wish they may be. Let the 
examples of their lives make up to them, by a just influence 
over the minds of. the laity, that power which, T will say, 
they have justly lost over their persons, and which I will 
venture to foretell that they will never recover. 


DETACHED THOUGHTS 


MEN who converse only with women are frivolous, effemi- 
nate puppies, and those who never converse with them are 
bears. 


The desire of being pleased is universal. The desire of 
pleasing should be so too. 


Misers are not so much blamed for being misers as en- 
vied for being rich. 


I equally wonder at ministers for being no worse, or for 
being no better, than they commonly are. 


By the daily embraces you see at Courts, you would 
think them the temples of friendship; but could these 
embraces reciprocally stifle, you would soon see the con- 
trary. 


Dissimulation, to a certain degree, is as necessary in 
business as clothes are in the common intercourse of life ; 
and a man would be as imprudent who should exhibit his 
inside naked, as he would be indecent if he produced his 
outside so. 
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Dissimulation is a degree of a lie, but a very necessary 
and innocent one, if only defensively, and not offensively 
used. It is a shield to be held up against the cunning and 
the petulant. 


Marriage is the cure of love, and friendship the cure of 
marriage. 


Hymen comes whenever he is called, but Love only 
‘when he pleases. 


Laziness is the rest of the mind. 


If Kings were educated like other men, probably they 
- would be like other men: but they are not educated like 
other men. I suppress the conclusion of my syllogism. 


An abject flatterer has a worse opinion of others, and, if 
possible, of himself, than he ought to have. 


Courtiers are unjustly supposed to be falser than other 
people. It is their good-breeding that makes their false- 
hood more shining. 


A woman will be implicitly governed by the man whom 
she is in love with, but will not be directed by the man 
whom she esteems the most. The former is the result of 
passion, which is her character; the iatter must be the 
effect of reasoning, which is by no means of the feminine 
gender. 


The best moral virtues are those of which the vulgar are 
perhaps the best judges. 


With submission to my Lord Rochester, God made 
Dodington the coxcomb he is: mere human means could 
never have brought it about. He is a coxcomb superior to 
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his parts, though his parts are superior to almost anybody’s. 
He is thoroughly convinced of the beauty of his person, 
which cannot be worse than it is without deformity. His 
distinguished awkwardness he mistakes for a peculiar 
oracefulness. He thinks himself successful with women, 
though he has never been tolerated by any, except the 
w—— he keeps and the wife he married. He talks of his 
ancestors, though no mortal knows that he had even a 
father. And what is difficult for him to do, he even over- 
rates his own parts. Common coxcombs hope to impose 
upon others, more than they impose upon themselves ; 
Dodington is sincere, nay, moderate; for he thinks still 
ten times better of himself than he owns. Blest coxcomb! 


1G. Bubb, who took the name of Dodington, and who, in 1761, 
obtained the title of Lord Melcombe, is “damned to everlasting 
fame” by that shameless record of his own political profligacy— 
the Diary published since his death Mahon. 


DIALOGUES. 


BETWEEN HORACE AND DR. BENTLEY. 


Bentley—Horace, Horace, where are you running so 
fast ? 

Horace.—From you. ; 

Bentley—I have been looking for you ever since I 
came here. 

Horace-—And I have been avoiding you just as long. 

Bentley—Prithee, why so ? 

Horace——To be plain with you, I never liked critics, 
commentators, and emendators, who under pretence of re- 
storing and correcting the works of an author, make him 
say just what they please. I have been so plagued since 
I came here by the Lambinuses, the Torrenhuses, and a 
thousand more of that tribe that I dreaded the questions 
and importunities of the great Bentleius criticotatos. 

Bentley.—Whatever you may think of that tribe, as 
you call them, it was well for you that I was one of them. 
For you were never understood till I restored, corrected, 
and explained you. Iwas the first who discovered and 
gave your true meaning. 

Horace-—Your own rather, which you peremptorily 
asserted was mine, or if not, ought to have been mine. 


i First printed in Lord Mahon’s Edition, vol. v. 
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Bentley.—True, and is not that a proof of friendship. 
Horace.—Or of vanity, which my vanity does not think 
itself obliged to you for. Do not you know that we poets 
are the most jealous and irritable species of the whole 
creation? To help is to offend us, as it intimates a de- 
fect. But who can bear a commentator who, at eighteen 
hundred years’ distance, will explain our meaning without 
understanding our language ? 
Bentley—Do you mean Latin ? 
Horace—Yes. Latin. That very Augustine Latin, 
which you talk so much and know so little of. 
Bentley—Proh Deim atque hominum fides! Not 
know Latin! I hardly know anything else. I seldom read, 
spoke, or writ any other language. I never let myself 
down to the vernacular but upon the utmost necessity when 
I was obliged to converse with the illiterate. I sung your 
odes; I quoted you upon all occasions; and I boldly asserted 
that there never was, never would be, nor ever could 
be so great a poet as yourself, when rightly understood. 
Hovace-—You did me too much honour. But still [ 
affirm that you could not understand my language; I 
mean so far as to judge of, or to feel, the elegancy and 
delicacy of poetical compositions, whose merit often turns, 
in a great measure, upon the happy choice of words, and a 
certain finesse of expression. This consideration has often 
made me wonder at many of you moderns, who, professing 
yourselves idolaters of us ancients, will not imitate us, at 
least in writing in your own language. Ovid, Virgil, and I 
were never absurd enough to write in Greek, though we 
understood it better than you could possibly understand 
Latin; for in our time, it was a living language, and Rome . 
swarmed with Greeks. Homer, Sophocles, and Euripides 
never thought of writing in Egyptian or Persian, and for 
this plain reason, I presume, that no man who can write at 
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all, can write in any language so well as in his own. And 
no man who could write well ever wrote in any other than 
his own. 

Bentley.—tI can tell you that we have had excellent 
Latin poets! and at this time, in all our great schools, 
youth is hardly taught anything, but to make Latin and 
Greek verses. 

Hovrace——tThen their time is very ill employed. I have. 
read some of your modern performances of that kind, by 
which I have discovered that your purest Latin diction, ax 
you call it, is only a classical cloak of patchwork, bungled 
up of the remnants and shreds of us ancient authors to 
cover your indigence of thought and want of imagination. 
In short, true geniuses of all nations write in their own 
language, and true pedants in Latin. 

Bentley —I will maintain that I write the true Cicero- 
nian Latin. 

Horace.—You will give me leave to doubt of that, for I 
understood Cicero’s Latin perfectly well, and do not under- 
stand one half of yours; from whence I conclude that you 
did not understand above one half of ours. And indeed, 
how should you? For, not to mention the changes, which 
a long succession of time inevitably occasions in all Jan- 
guages, ours was absolutely lost for many centuries, ex- 
cepting some scraps of it, which were ill-preserved, cor- 
rupted, and even rhymed in the cells of some monks who 
added barbarism to barbarism. 

Bentley. But we have recovered the original manuscripts 
of you and your best cotemporary authors. 

Horace. Not so fast, good doctor. You have recovered, 
as I am informed, several ancient manuscripts, but none 
so ancient as the originals, by six or seven hundred years. 
And those you rather guessed at than understood; else 
why so many various readings and such disagreement 
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among you commentators? Besides, they are all writ in 
continuity without any intervals of words, stops, or periods ; 
so that the reader may, to a great degree, make what he 
pleases of what he reads. These manuscripts too are but 
copies of copies, of copies, of copies, transcribed by ignorant, 
negligent, or unfaithful copyers, and are no more like the 
originals than Alexander’s picture drawn by Apelles, and 
transmitted down from copy to copy for above twenty 
centuries would be like that hero. In short, till you 
moderns can receive and converse with some of my co- 
temporaries who spoke and wrote our language correctly 
and elegantly, you can never thoroughly understand the 
full extent, energy, and delicacy of it. 

Bentley. But how should your works have been so 
universally admired if they had not been understood. 

Horace. Perhaps for that very reason, as many other 
works have been; and partly from the modern affectation 
of learning. As for your compliments, I will tell you frankly 
and impartially my own opinion of my works, now that 
all human and even poetical vanity is extinguished in me. 
I do not think they deserve that indiscriminate admiration 
which you moderns pay them, partly from pedantry, but 
much more from your jealousy and envy of your best co- 
temporary authors. Some, I think, had intrinsic, others 
only local and temporary merit, depending upon events, 
secret history, and particular characters, well known in 
my time, but which as it is impossible you can know, it is 
impossible you can taste. And many were writ more to 
please my patrons than myself, and those, though not my 
best, turned to my best account. I knew my men. 

Bentley. But Augustus and Meecenas were men of wit 
and taste. 

Horace. No doubt of it. The one governed the world, 
and the other was his first minister; and consequently 
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often governed him. Would anybody question their wit 
and taste ? 

Bentley. Your answer seems to intimate some doubt of 
them at least. 

Horace. I shall explain myself no further. If they had 
wit, the praise I gave them was just, and if they had not, 
the flattery was prudent. When flattering the masters 
of the world upon an innocent vanity can put them in 
good humour, that flattery is for the benefit .of society—is 
meritorious, not mean. The passions are in a grand 
alliance against virtue; but fortunately like other allies, 
they are often at variance among themselves. Then 
virtue should avail itself of their disagreement, and treat 
separately with the most powerful one, which is commonly 
vanity, and may have some chance of prevailing over the 
rest. By this art I got into the favour and even the 
familiarity of my two patrons, which, besides a good pen- 
sion and a good table, procured me in the opinion of the 
public, the reputation of having influence at court, and of 
being connected in state affairs; a reputation which, of all 
others, is the most flattering to a poet. 

Bentley. By-the-way, have you ever read my edition 
of your works ? 

Horace. I have looked over it but cursorily; it was 
shown me by several most erudite English, Dutch, and 
German commentators, who, though they differed in every- 
thing else, agreed in condemning it. 

Bentley. Ignorant, envious blockheads. But what do 
you say to it yourself ? 

Horace. As I told you before, I could not understand 
above half of it; but in what I did understand, there 
seemed to be some ingenious conjectures. 

Bentley. Conjectures! By Hercules, not a single one! 
IT do not deal in conjectures. I advance nothing but 
what I demonstrate to be true. 
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Horace. There spoke the true spirit of a commentator... 
I would by no means discourage conjectures; they are a 
good exercise for the human mind, and often lead to very 
useful discoveries. I know that men are commonly fonder 
of their conjectures than they are of their knowledge, as 
thinking them more their own ; but then those conjectures 
should be accompanied with great modesty and some dis— 
trust. 

Bentley. But I tell you once more that my conjectures, 
as you call them, are not conjectures, but demonstrations. 

Horace. I have long known that men’s ruling passion 
always triumphed over their reason, and often survived it ; 
but till now I never thought that it survived their bodies. 
too. You have undeceived me; but let me tell you at 
parting, that conjectures are generally the offspring of too 
much vanity, and too much leisure, and the parents of 
fanaticism of all kinds. They mislead the human mind, 
and bewilder it in the wilds and wastes of fancy. They 
are cherished and fondled by self-love into so many de-. 
monstrations, for the truth of which the heated imagina- 
tion of their author would willingly not only inflict but 
suffer martyrdom. 
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BETWEEN VILLIERS, DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, 
AND SIR JOHN CUTLER! 


Sir John. Well, my lord, you must own that I was a 
true prophet ; for you must remember I often told you 
that, with your unbounded extravagance and _ profusion, 
you would die in want. 

Duke. It is very true; and you may remember that I 
as often told you that you lived in want, which in my 
mind, was much worse. 

Sir John. I denied myself nothing that I had a mind 
to. 

Duke. I believe so; for you had a mind to nothing but 
money, whereas I had a mind to a thousand things, and 
spent my money to enjoy them. 

Sir John. How did your grace enjoy the worst bed in 
the worst inn in Yorkshire, where you died? At least I 
died in my own house. 

Duke. I do not doubt it; for nothing could live in your 
house. We were all of us but travellers upon earth, as 
moralists assured us; so, provided we lived at good inns, it 
was not much matter what sign we finally set up at. My 
inn was as good a one to die at as any other. 

Sir John. Though in your opinion I was covetous, 
you must however acknowledge that I was disinterested ; 
for if I denied myself everything, it. was to make 
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my only daughter a great fortune. I had no selfish view 
in it. 

Duke. Hold there, Sir John. I said, indeed, that you 
denied yourself necessaries, but I never said, and still less 
thought, that it was upon your daughter’s account. No; 
that is the cant of all you misers who, conscious of the 
turpitude of your characters, plead your children, if you 
have any (and by-the-way, I wonder you ever got any) as 
an excuse for your sordidness; but in truth you have no 
more paternal tenderness in your composition than Saturn 
had, who, every now and then, eat up a child. He was a 
miser, [ am sure. 

Sir John. Is not every man obliged to provide for his 
children ? 

Duke. No doubt it is a duty, but a duty that you misers 
never discharge but at your death; for you starve them 
while you live.. And if Heaven, in compassion to them, 
takes them away in your lifetime, there is no one instance 
of a miser’s spending one shilling the more when he has 
that pretence the less for his avarice. It is not cir- 
cumstances that produce sordidness. A true miser, like a 
true poet, must be born such; no accident can make 
either. But come, Sir John, let us have no more alter- 
cations; let us mutually confess our several failings 
and discuss them freely ; it is no consequence to either of 
us here, since Minos has already properly disposed of us 
both. To begin, I was myself an idle squanderer ; now do 
you own yourself a complete miser ? 

Sir John. Will not economist satisfy your grace 2 

Duke. By no means. Were your dared stockings, 
patched coat, and the rags and pins which you painfully 
picked up in the streets, merely the effects of economy 2 
Fie! Sir John; be franker; we are upon honour now. 

Sir John. Well, I will own IT carried my economy too 
far. 
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Duke. And I my profusion. But answer me a féw 
questions honestly ; it will cost you nothing. 

Sir John. I will, most explicitly; for, as your grace 
says, there is nothing to be got by concealment here. 
All’s out. 

Duke. Why then you must know that I always sus- 
pected misers of having as little honesty as wit, and 
thought them as great rogues as I knew they were 
dull rogues. Did you never steal, nor forget to gratify 
your avarice? Answer directly. 

Sir John. I will, upon condition that you answer 
me some questions in your turn. 

Duke. With ail my heart, and most sincerely. 

Sir John. Then did your grace ever scruple any means 
of gratifying your lust, your ambition, or even your frolics ? 

Duke. Never in all my life, upon my honour. 

Sir John. Nor I of gratifying my avarice. But though 
I had no scruples, I had some fears that checked me. 

Duke. The fear of being hanged, I presume; and you 
are in the right on’t, for hanging is expensive; it is 
attended with the forfeiture of goods and chattels. 

Sir John. True; and besides that the loss of my cha- 
racter ? 

Duke. What the devil! were you ever tender of your 
character ? 

Sir John. Yes; for it is a maxim amongst prudent 
people that a fair character with a foul conscience is worth 
at least one and a half per cent. in the course of business. 
I knew a discreet, thrifty man who, by an incautious piece 
of forgery, forfeited his character, by which he protested 
to me that he had lost above ten thousand pounds in his 
subsequent dealings. We have propagated a notion, and 
it has taken with fools, that thrifty men are the fairest 
dealers, both from prudence and from not being exposed to 
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those temptations which necessitous squanderers are apt 
to yield to. 

Duke. But to my question, Sir John, directly. Did you 
never steal, forge, nor forswear yourself ? 

Sir John. I cannot absolutely deny any one of these 
accusations, nor admit them all in their full extent. It is 
true that when I went to visit some of my friends—— 

Duke. Hold! say acquaintances; for you never could 
have a friend in the world. 

Sir John. Nor would, if I could. Friends are trouble- 
some, and presume so much upon that character that they 
often want to borrow money, which it would be dangerous 
to lend, and disgraceful to refuse them. As I was saying, 
then, when I went to visit my careless acquaintances in a 
morning, I often saw a parcel of loose guineas lying upon 
the table, which tempted me so strongly that I could not 
help filching a few of them when the opportunity seemed 
favourable. It would be tedious to confess many more 
trifles of that kind. 

Duke. And you need not; for you have been so very 
frank in this one instance, that I can easily give you 
credit for the others. But tell me now what was the 
principle of your avarice. Was it an absurd fear that you 
might come to want before you died? or was it an un- 
natural lust for money which increased with the possession, 
I will not say the enjoyment, of it ? 

Sir John. The latter, [ think; for I had no one pleasure 
in life but thinking of my money, counting my money, 
watching my money, and increasing my money. 

Duke. You have fully convinced me that my notion of 
misers was a just one. It must be owned that you were an 
eminent one, but in truth you were but primus inter pares. 
They are sullen, gloomy, unpleasant rogues; their dirty, 
grovelling souls cannot entertain any one single virtue. 
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Nay, one never heard of a miser who had any one shining 
talent, or even the air and manners of a gentleman. 

Sir John. Well, my lord, now that I have confessed 
both my guilt and my folly, which I am sensible were 
great, give me leave to ask you some questions in my 
turn. Pray, what principles of common prudence, decency, 
or morality might your grace proceed upon in the general 
extraordinary and extravagant conduct of your whole life ? 

Duke. Upon none at all, for I never had any in my life. 
T always indulged, without the least restraint, the passions 
of the day, the humour of the hour, and the whims of the 
minute. 

Sir John. Without ever considering the consequences, 
I suppose ? 

Duke. I neither considered nor cared for the conse 
quences. I was not dull enough, or what you would call 
wise enough, for that. 

Sir John. Did it never occur to you what dangers you 
ran, and what mischief you were doing, when you engaged 
with that flagitious band called the Cabal, who had con- 
spired to betray and enslave their country ? 

Duke. Not once. I was resolved to be a great man, and 
that was, for the time being, the likeliest method of be- 
coming so. Ambition is the most noble and generous 
passion of the mind, and disdains the vulgar fetters of 
canting divines and quibbling moralists. 

Sir John. Had you no qualms for debauching your 
friend’s wife, and then murdering him because he resented 
it ? 

Duke. Why, whose wife would you have me debauch 
but my friend’s? Would you have me debauch my 
enemy’s ? How should I get at her? I should not have 
had the necessary opportunities. But, indeed, Sir John, 
you do not know the first rudiments of these matters. I 
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was in love with Lady Shrewsbury; she was necessary to 
my pleasure and my vanity, and how could I possibly 
make her husband my ¢ , without first making him my 
friend? As for what you call murdering him, you are 
mistaken, for I only killed him. You must know that he 
was wrong-headed enough to resent my familiarity with 
his wife, and sent me a challenge, which, in common 
decency and honour, I could not avoid accepting, and so 
run him through the body, for I always preserved my 
honour untainted. 

Sir John. There are a great number of laudable honest 
items, I must confess, in your grace’s account. On my 
part, there is only the single passion, avarice, which I have 
already owned, that I gratified at the expense of religion 
and morality, and was ashamed on’t all the while. You 
had a thousand, which you gloried in the most criminal 
satisfaction of. Upon the balance, how do you think they 
would stand ? 

Duke. Why, to speak truly and seriously—which I 
never did once while I was alive—I think we both de- 
served to have been hanged. 

Sir John. I think so, too; but if we were both of us, 
after our experience, to begin the world again, I believe we 
should 

Duke. Do exactly as we did before; for though experi- 


ence often informs our minds, it can never change our 
natures. 


POEMS. 


ADVICE TO A LADY IN AUTUMN. 


Asses’ milk, half a pint, take at seven or before ; 

Then sleep for an hour or two, and no more. 

At nine stretch your arms, and oh! think when alone, 
There’s no pleasure in bed.—-Mary, bring me my gown! 
Slip on that ere you rise; let your caution be such, 
Keep all cold from your breast, there’s already too much ; 
Your pinners set right, your twitcher tied on, 

Your prayers at an end, and your breakfast quite done, 
Retire to some author, improving and gay, 

And with sense like your own, set your mind for the day. 
At twelve you may walk, for at this time o’ th’ year, 
The sun, like your wit, is as mild as ’tis clear: 

But mark in the meadows the ruin of Time; 

‘Take the hint, and let life be improv’d in its prime. 
Return not in haste, nor of dressing take heed ; 

For beauty like yours no assistance can need. 

With an appetite, thus, down to dinner you sit, 

Where the chief of the feast is the flow of your wit; 
Let this be indulged, and let laughter go round ; 

As it pleases your mind, to your health ’twill redound. 
After dinner, two glasses at least I approve ; 

Name the first to the king, and the last to your love: 
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Thus cheerful with wisdom, with innocence gay, 
And calm with your joys, gently glide thro’ the day. 
The dews of the evening most carefully shun ; 

Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun. 

Then in chat, or at play, with a dance or a song, 

Let the night, like the day, pass with pleasure along. 
All cares, but of love, banish far from your mind ; 
And those you may end when you please to be kind. 


WHOLESOME ADVICE. 


WOULD you engage the lovely fair ? 

With gentlest manners treat her ; 

Vith tender looks and graceful air, 
In softest accents greet her. 


Verse were but vain, the muses fail, 
Without the Graces’ aid ; 

The god of verse could not preyail 
To stop the flying maid. 


Attention by attentions gain, 
And merit care by cares ; 
So shall the nymph reward your pain, 
And Venus crown your prayers. 
Probatum est. 


ON A LADY’S DRINKING THE BATH WATERS. 


THE gushing streams impetuous flow, 
In haste to Delia’s lips to go; 


1 These stanzas by Lord Chesterfield were enclosed in a letter to. 
his son, January 25, 1750, in which he says: “ Women are not so. 
much taken by beauty as men are, but prefer those men who show 
them the most attention. A man’s address and manner weighs much. 
more with them than his beauty.” 
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With equal haste and equal heat, 

Who would not rush those lips to meet! 
Bless’d envied streams, still greater bliss 
Attends your warm and liquid kiss. 

For from her lips your welcome tide 
Shall down her heaving bosom glide; 
There fill each swelling globe of love, 
And touch that heart I ne’er could move. 
From hence in soft meanders stray, 

And find at last the blissful way, 

Which thought may paint, tho’ verse mayn’t say. 
Too happy rival, dwell not there, 

To rack my heart with jealous care ; 

But quit the blest abode, though loth, 
And quickly passing, ease us both. 


VERSES WRITTEN IN A LADY’S “SHERLOCK 
ULON DEATH” 


MIsTAKEN fair, lay “Sherlock” by, 
His doctrine is deceiving ; 

For whilst he teaches us to die, 
He cheats us of our living. 


To die’s a lesson we shall know 
Too soon without a master ; 

Then only let us study now 
How we may live the faster. 


To live’s to love, to bless, be blest, 
With mutual inclination ; 

Share, then, my ardour in your breast, 
And kindly meet my passion. 
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But if thus bless’d I may not live, 
And pity you deny, 

To me at least your Sherlock give ; 
Tis I must learn to die. 


SONG. 


WHEN Fanny,' blooming fair, 
First caught my ravish’d sight, 
Struck with her shape and air, 
I felt a strange delight: 
Whilst eagerly I gaz’d, 
Admiring every part, 
And every feature prais’d, 
She stole into my heart. 


In her bewitching eyes 

Ten thousand loves appear ; 
There Cupid basking lies, 

His shafts are hoarded there ; 


1 Lady Frances Shirley, to whom Pope addressed a copy of verses, 
on receiving from her a standish and two pens. She and Lord 
Chesterfield are associated in Sir Charles Hanbury Williams’ poem : 
“ Isabella, or, the Morning :” 


“Says Lovel—there were Chesterfield and Fanny 
In that eternal whisper which begun 
Ten years ago, and never will be done, 
For though you know he sees her every day, 
Still he has something ever new to say. 
He never lets the conversation fall, 
And I’m sure Fanny can’t keep up the ball. 
I saw that her replies were never long, 
And with her eyes she answered for her tongue. 


Lady Fanny died unmarried, on the 15th July, 1778, aged seventy- 
two, and was buried at Bath, in the chapel of Lady Huntingdon 
(Lady Selina Shirley), her niece and heir, and patroness of the 
Methodists. See Walpole to Mason, July 16, 1778 ; and to Mann, 
Aug. 4, 1778, 
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Her blooming cheeks are dyed 
With colour all their own, _ 
Excelling far the pride 
Of roses newly blown. 


Her well-turned limbs confess 
The lucky hand of Jove ; 
Her features all express 
The beauteous Queen of Love: 
What flames my nerves invade, 
When I behold the breast 
Of that too-charming maid 
Rise, suing to be press’d ! 


Venus round Fanny’s waist, 
’ Has her own cestus bound, 

With guardian Cupids graced, 

Who dance the circle round. 
How happy must he be 

Who shall her zone unloose! 
That bliss to all but me 

May Heaven and she refuse !1 


24 


1 The following curious note by Isaac Reed is from “ Lysons 
Environs,” vol. iti. 599, “This celebrated song has been usually 
ascribed to Lord Chesterfield ; but there are very strong reasons 
for supposing that it was written by Mr. Thomas Philips, a dramatic 
writer: it was attributed to him as early as the year 1733, in the 
Daily Post. On the 26th May, 1736, a play was acted in the Hay- 
market Theatre, for the benefit of the author of “ Fanny, blooming 
fair ;’” and in the account of Philips’ death in the Dazly Post, March 
12, 1738-9, he is again positively called the author of this song ; nor 
does it appear that his claim to it was ever contradicted ; yet Lord 
Chesterfield permitted it to be inserted in Dodsley’s collection, with 
other pieces written by him.” 
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SONG. 


WHENEVER, Chloe, I begin 
Your heart like mine to move, 
You tell me of the crying sin 
Of unchaste lawless love. 


How can that passion be a sin 
Which gave to Chloe birth ? 

How can those joys but be divine 
Which make a heaven on earth ? 


_ To wed, mankind the priest trepann’d 
By some sly fallacy, 
And disobey’d God’s great command, 
“ Increase and multiply.” 


You say that love’s a crime; content : 
Yet this allow you must, 

More joy’s in heaven if one repent 
Than over ninety just. 


Sin then, dear girl, for Heaven’s sake 
Repent and be forgiven ; 

Bless me, and by repentance make 
A holiday in Heaven. 


ON THE DUCHESS OF RICHMOND)! 


Wuat do scholars and bards and astronomers wise, 
Mean by stuffing our heads with nonsense and lies ? 


Sarah, eldest daughter of Earl Cadogan, and wife of Charles,second 
Duke of Richmond. “The Duchess of Richmond takes care tha 
house shall not be extinguished ; she again lies in, after having 
been with child seven-and-twenty times : but even this is not so 
extraordinary as the Duke’s fondness for her, or as the vigour of 
her beauty : her complexion is as fair and blooming as when she 
was a bride,”—Walpole to Mann, Feb. 25, 1750, 
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By telling us Venus must always appear 

In a car, or a shell, or a twinkling star, 

Drawn by sparrows, or swans, or dolphins, or doves, 
Attended in form by the graces and loves 2 

That ambrosia and nectar is all she will taste, 

And her passport to hearts on a belt round her waist. 


Without all this bustle, I saw the bright dame ; 
To supper last night to P. y’s she came, 

In a good warm sedan, no fine open car; 

‘Two chairmen her doves, and a flambeau her star ; 
No nectar she drank, no ambrosia she eat, 

Her cup was plain claret, a chicken her meat : 
Nor wanted a cestus her bosom to grace ; 

For Richmond that night had lent her her face. 


A BALLAD: 


Ik; 


THE muses, quite jaded with rhyming, 
To Molly Mogg? bid a farewell, 

But renew their sweet melody chiming 
fo the name of dear Molly Lepel.? 


1 This ballad, the joint production of Lord Chesterfield and Wil - 
liam Pulteney, Earl of Bath, was one of the numerous imitations of 
the popular ballad of “ Molly Mogg,” written by Pope and Gay. 
—See Swift’s Works, edit. Scott, vol, xii. p. 346. 

2 The fair Molly Mogg was the daughter of an Inn-keeper at 
Oakingham in Berkshire: she died at an advanced age in the 
year 1766. Paes 

3 Mary Lepel [or Lepelle] only daughter of Brigadier-general 
Nicholas Lepel, married in 1720, John, Lord Hervey, son of the 
Earl of Bristol, and the Sporus of Pope.—See Prologue to the 
satires, 

Respecting Lady Hervey, Lord Chesterfield, some years after, 
1750, writes thus to his son :—“ The other person whom I recom- 
mend to you, is a woman ; not as a woman, for that is not imme- 
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10k. 


Bright Venus yet never saw bedded 
So perfect a beau and a belle, 

As when Hervey the handsome was wedded 
To the beautiful Molly Lepel. 


Sil. 


So powrful her charms, and so moving, 

They would warm an old monk in his cell ; 
Should the Pope himself ever go roving, 

He would follow dear Molly Lepel. 


IV. 


Tf to the Seraglio you brought her, 
Where for slaves their maidens they sell, 
T’m sure, tho’ the grand Signor bought her, 
He'd soon turn a slave to Lepel. 


V. 


Had I Hanover, Bremen, and Verden, 
And likewise the Duchy of Zell, 

Pd part with them all for a farthing 
To have my dear Molly Lepel. 


diately my business ; besides I fear she is turned of fifty. It is 
Lady Hervey, whom I directed you to call upon at Dijon ; but who 
to my great joy, because to your great advantage, passes all this 
winter in Paris. She has been bred all her life at courts ; of which 
she has acquired all the easy good breeding, and politeness, without 
the frivolousness. She has all the reading that a woman should 
have ; and more than any women need have; for she understands 
Latin perfectly well, though she wisely conceals it. . . . No woman 
ever had more than she has, le ton de la parfaitement bonne 
een, les manieres engageantes, et le je ne scais quot qui 
plast. 
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Vile 


Or were I the King of Great Britain, 
To chuse me a minister well, 
And support the throne that I sit on, 
Td have under me Molly Lepel. 
VI. 
Of all the bright beauties so killing, 
In London’s fair city that dwell, 


None can give me such joy, were she willing, 
As the beautiful Molly Lepel. 


VIII. 


What man would not give the great ticket, 
To his share if the benefit fell, 

To be but one hour in a thicket 
With the beautiful Molly. Lepel. 


1D:¢ 


Should Venus now rise from the ocean, 
And naked appear in her shell, 

She would not cause half the emotion 
That we feel from dear Molly Lepel. 


x 
Old Orpheus, that husband so civil, 
He followed his wife down to hell, 
And who would not go to the devil 
For the sake of dear Molly Lepel ? 
XI. 
Her lips and her breath are much sweeter 
Than the thing which the Latins call mel : 


Who would not thus pump for a metre, 
To chime to dear Molly Lepel ? 
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XII. 


Tn a bed you have seen pinks and roses : 
Would you know a more delicate smell, 
Ask the fortunate man that reposes 
On the bosom of Molly Lepel ? 


XIII. 


°Tis a maxim most fit for a lover, 
Tf he kisses he never should tell; 
But no tongue can ever discover 
His pleasures with Molly Lepel. 


XIV. 

Heaven keep our good King from a rising! 
But that rising who’s fitter to quell 
Than some lady with beauty surprising ; 
And who should that be but Lepel ? 

exaV es 
If Curll! would but print me this sonnet, 
To a volume my verses should swell; 
A fig for what Dennis? says on it! | 
He can never find fault with Lepel. 
XVI. 
Then Handel to music shall set it ; 
Thro’ England my ballad shall sell, 
And all the world readily get it, 
To sing to the praise of Lepel? 


1 Edmund Curll, the notorious pirate-publisher. See the Dunciad, 
Book ii. and notes thereto, 

* The famous critic of Dryden and Pope. 

“ And all the mighty mad in Dennis rage.”—Dunciad, i. 106. 

* Dr. Arbuthnot, writing to Swift, Nov. 8, 1726, says :—“I gave 
your service to Lady Hervey. She is in a little sort of a miff about 
a ballad, that was writ on her to the tune of Molly Mogg, and sent 
to her in the name of a begging poet. She was bit, and wrote a 
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Come, listen awhile, and [’ll tell you some news, 
Just piping hot from court ; 
°Tis not of a peace, nor yet of a truce, 
But yet ’twill make you sport. 
Six dozen of smocks the maids had lost, 
My good Lord G—t—nm said ; 
‘There’s never a maid but rather had lost 
By far her maidenhead. 


The nation all its money has lost, 
The merchants all their trade; 
Gibraltar and Port-Mahon, to our cost, 
Are lost, too, ’m afraid. 
But what are all these losses now ? 
We value ’em not a pin; 
For the maids so poor have lost still more— 
They’re stripp’d quite to their skin. 


42? 


“A maid of honour, with nothing upon her ! 
Her Majesty then cried ; 
“Without fig-leaf, like grandame Eve, 
Her nakedness to hide, 
Shall never with me abide, forsooth, 
Nor in my court appear ; 
For nothing so like the naked truth 
Shall ever inhabit there.” 
Fa ge a a a ae ae as TE GAO i a 
letter to the begging poet, and. desired him to change two double 
entendres ; which the authors, Mr. Pulteney and Lord Chestertield, 
changed to single entendres. I was against that, though I had a 
hand in the first. She is not displeased, I believe, with the ballad, 
but only with being bit.”—Scott’s Swift, xvii. p. 75. . 
1 The: political allusions in this ballad are sufficiently obvious ; 
but I have sought in vain for any account of the particular cireum- 
stance which seems to have given rise to it. It was probably made 


on the occasion of some long-since-forgotten court scandal. 
OY 
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But if, by chance, to take a dance 
Like goddesses on Ida, 
These maids should come to the drawing-room, 
Good lack! what would they hide—a ? 
The prince to one an apple might give, 
As Paris did of old ; 
But alas, poor prince! I fear thy dad 
Won’t allow thee an apple of gold! 


The king, God bless him! next let’s address him, 
For he’s a gallant lover ; 
So frank and free, gives money with glee, 
His maidens for to cover: 
For he, good man, five pound a-piece 
To each maiden fair has sent, 
Of the hundred and fifteen thousand pounds 
He got from his parliament. 


ON SIR WILLIAM MORGAN, KNIGHT OF THE 
BATH, LOSING HIS BADGE OF THE ORDER, 
1725. 


[To the Tune—Of a noble racé was Shinken.] 


Haag, all you friends to knighthood, 
A tale will raise your wonder, 

How caitiff vile, 

By basest wile, 
An hardy knight did plunder. 


1 On the revival of the Order of the Bath, his lordship was offered 
the red riband. This he thought proper to refuse, and was not 
well pleased with his brother, Sir William, for accepting it. It is 
also said that his lordship took an opportunity of exercising his hu- 
morous talents upon this occasion; for Sir William Morgan, of 
Tredegar, one of the new knights, having lost the ensign of the 
order, he made a ballad to turn it into ridicule-—Maty’s “ Life of 
Lord Chesterfield.” 
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How from this British worthy, 
This knave—a pox light on hur !— 
Did once purloin 
’ The only sign 
And badge he had of honour. 


Oh! had you seen our hero! 

No knight could e’er look bigger, 
Unless his size 
My song belies, 

Than Morgan of Tredegar. 


A ribbon graced his shoulder, 

A star shone on his breast, sir, 
With smart toupee, 
Fort bien poudré, 

And cockade on his crest, sir. 


This ribbon held a bauble, 

Which his kind stars decreed him, 
With which he’d play 
Both night and day— 

*Twould do you good to see him. 


Tho’ I a bauble call it, 

Tt must not thus be slighted ; 
Twas one of the toys 
Bob gave his boys 

When first the chits were knighted. 


Hur was the flower of knighthood— 

You ne’er saw such a gay thing; 
But English rogue— 
Confound the dog !— 

Who’s rob hur of hur plaything. 
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Rouse up, ye brave knights-errant ! 
Ne’er give this caitiff quarter ! 
Ye Knights of the Toast, 
Or Knights of the Post, 
Or Thistle, Bath, or Garter. 


Learn hence, ye courtly lordlings, 
Who hear this fatal. story, 
On how slight strings 
Depend those things 
Whereon ye hang your glory. 


THE PETITION OF THE FOOLS TO JUPITER. 


A FABLE. 
By David Garrick, Esq. 


From Grecian Alsop to our Gay, 

Each fabulist is pleas’d to say, 

That Jove gives ear to all petitions, 

From animals of all conditions ; 

Like earthly kings he hears their wants, 
And like them too, not always grants. 
Some years ago, the fools assembled, 
Who long at Stanhope’s wit had trembled, 
And with repeated strokes grown sore, 
Most zealously did Jove implore, 

That he would shield them from that wit, 
Which, pointed well, was sure to hit; 
Twas hard, they said, to be thus baited, 
That were not by themselves created ; 
And if they were to folly prone, 

The fault, they hop’d, was not their own. 
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Jove smil’d and said, “ Not quite so fast! 
You were, indeed, made up in haste; 
With little care I formed your brain, 
But never made you pert and vain : 
Stanhope himself would be your friend, 
Did you not strive my work to mend, 
And, wildly straying from my rules, 
Make yourselves fops, whom I made fools: 
But tell me how; for I am willing 

To grant your wish, on this side killing, 
And shield you for the time to come.” 


“Strike Chesterfield deaf, blind, and dumb. 
First, in his tongue such terrors he! 

If that is stopt, he can’t reply : 

To stop his tongue, and not his ears, 
Will only multiply our fears ; 

He'll answer both in prose and verse, 
And they will prove a lasting curse: 
Then stop, oh, sire of gods and men, 
That still more dreadful tongue, his pen ; 
Spare not, good Jove, his lordship’s sight, 
We ner shall rest, if he can write.” 


“ Hold, hold,” cries Jove, “a moment stay, 
You know not, fools, for what you pray : 
Your malice shooting in the dark, 

Has driv’n the arrow o’er the mark. 

Deaf, dumb, and blind, ye silly folk, 

Ts all this rancour for a joke ? 

Shall I be pander to your hate, 

And mortals teach to rail at Fate ? 

To mend a little your condition, 

Tll grant one third of your petition ; 
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He shall be deaf, and you be free 

From his keen, brilliant repartee, 
Which, like high-temper’d polish’d steel, 
Will quicker wound than you can feel; 
With fear, with weakness we comply, 
But still what malice asks, deny : 

How would Apollo, Hermes, swear, 
Should I give ear to all your pray’r, 
And blast the man, who from his birth, 
Has been their fav’rite care on earth ? 
What, tie his tongue, and cloud his sight, 
That he no more may talk and write ! 

I can’t indulge your foolish pride, 

And punish all the world beside.” 


LORD CHESTERFIELD’S ANSWER TO THE FOOLS’ 


PETITION. 
To David Garrick, Esq. 


Garrick, I’ve read your Fool’s Petition, 
And thank you for the composition ; 
Tho’ few will credit all you say, 
Yet ’tis a friendly part you play ; 
A part which you perform with ease ; 
Whate’er you act is sure to please ! 

But give me leave on this occasion, 
To make one little observation : 
Tho’ no good reason is assigned, 
At least not any I can find, 
Why I should be deaf, dumb, or blind ; 
Yet since it was resolv’d above 
By this same fool-obeying Jove, 
I must not speak, or hear, or see, 
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Surely to soften the decree, 

He might have left the choice to me. 
Were that the case, I would dispense 
With sight, and wit, and eloquence, 
Still to retain my fav’rite sense : 

For grant, my friend, we should admit, 
What some may doubt, that I have wit ; 
What are the mighty powers of speech ? 
What useful purpose do they reach ? 
When vain and impotent you see, 

Ev’n down from Socrates to me, 

All the bons mots that e’er were said, 
To mend the heart, or clear the head: 
Fools will be fools, say what we will, 
And rascals will be rascals still. 

But rather I your case would be in, 
Say you, than lose the pow’r of seeing: 
The face of Nature, you will say, 

Is ever cheerful, ever gay ; 
And beauty, parent of delight, 
Must always charm the ravish’d sight. 

This choice, perhaps, I might commend ; 
But here you have forgot, my friend, 
That Nature’s face and Beauty’s heaven, 
Lose all their charms at seventy-seven ; 
The brightest scenes repeated o’er, 

As well you know, will please no more ; 
The prospect’s darken’d o’er with age, 
The drama can no more engage, 

We wish, with you, to quit the stage. 

In short, it is a point I’m clear in, 
The best of senses is our hearing ; 
Happy who keeps it still, and he 
Who wants, must mourn the lays, like me ; 
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For though I little should regret 
The table’s roar, where fools are met, 
The flatt’ring tribe, who sing or say 
The lies or tattle of the day ; 

Still have I cause for discontent, 
Still lose what most I must lament, 
The converse of a chosen few, 

The luawry of—hearing vou. 


HPIGRAMS. 


ON THE PICTURE OF RICHARD NASH, 


MASTER OF THE CEREMONIES AT Batu, PLACED aT FULL 
LENGTH BETWEEN THE Busts oF Sir Isaac NEWTON AND 
Mr. Pore, in THE Pump-Room at Batu, 1737.4 


THE old Egyptians hid their wit 
Tn hieroglyphic dress, 

To give men pains in search of it, 
And please themselves with guess. 


1 This epigram is here given as it appears in the quarto supple- 
ment, 1778, and in Lord Mahon’s edition ; but the lines ascribed by 
Goldsmith to Lord Chesterfield, are as follow:— 


“Tmmortal Newton never spoke 
More truth than here you'll find, 
Nor Pope himself e’er penned a joke 
More cruel on mankind. 


The picture plac’d the busts between, 
Gives satire its full strength ; 

Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly at full length.” 


The verses in the text are to be found with some variations, in a 
volume of poems by Jane Brereton, published in 1744. See the 
“ Life of Nash,” in Goldsmith’s Works, Edit. Cunningham, iv. p. 86. 
See also another version of the epigram, in which it is divided be- 
tween Mrs. Brereton and Lord Chesterfield, in Locker’s “ Lyra 


Elegantiarum,” p. 107, 
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Moderns, to hit the self-same path, 
And exercise their parts, 

Place figures in a room at Bath: 
Forgive them, God of Arts! 


Newton, if I can judge aright, 
All wisdom does express ; 

His knowledge gives mankind delight, 
Adds to their happiness. : 


Pope is the emblem of true wit, 
The sunshine of the mind ; 

Read o’er his works in search of it, 
You'll endless pleasure find. 


Nash represents man in the mass, 
Made up of wrong and right ; 

Sometimes a knave, sometimes an ass, 
Now blunt, and now polite. 


The picture placed the busts between, 
Adds to the thought much strength ; 
Wisdom and Wit are little seen, 
But Folly’s at full length. 


ON LORD ISLAY’S' IMPROVEMENTS NEAR 
HOUNSLOW HEATH. 


OLD Islay, to show his fine delicate taste, 
In improving his gardens purloin’d from the waste, 


? Archibald Campbell, Earl of Islay, afterwards, by the death of 
his brother in 1748, Duke of Argyle. He long managed the Scotch 
elections under Sir Robert Walpole. His gardens at Whitton, near 
Hounslow, were very celebrated. See notes to Horace Walpole’s 
Letters to Sir H, Mann, edit. Cunningham, vol. i. pp. 185, 163, 172. 
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Bid his gard’ner one day to open his views, 

By cutting a couple of grand avenues. ~ 

No particular prospect his lordship intended, 

But left it to chance how his walks should be ended. 
With transports of joy, he beheld at one view-end 
His favourite prospect, a church that was ruin’d; 
But, alas! what a sight did the next view exhibit ? 
At the end of the walk hung a rogue on a gibbet. 
He beheld it and wept, for it caused him to muse on 
Full many a Campbell that died with his shoes on. 
All amaz’d and aghast at the ominous scene, 

He order’d it quick to be clos’d up again, 

With a clump of Scotch firs, by way of a screen. 


ON MISS ELEANOR AMBROSE, A CELEBRATED 
BEAUTY IN DUBLIN. 


In Flavia’s eyes is every grace, 
She’s handsome as she could be ; 

With Jacob’s beauty in her face, 
And Esau’s where it should be.} 


Although this epigram is included in Lord Chesterfield’s poems in 
the quarto supplement, 1778, it first appeared in Walpole’s Letter to 
Mann, June 3, 1742. In annotating that letter, Walpole says :— 
“These lines were written by Bramston, author of ‘The Art of 
Politics,’ and ‘'The Man of Taste.” ‘ 

1 On the appearance of this epigram, the following answer to it 
was published in the newspapers :— 


“ Flavia’s a name a deal too free, 
With holy writ to blend her ; 
Henceforth, let Nell Susanna be, 
And Chesterfield the Elder.” 
Quarto Supplement, 1778. 
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IMPROMPTU LINES 


ON BEING ASKED BY SIR THOMAS ROBINSON, SURNAMED THE 
LONG, TO WRITE SOME VERSES ON HIMsELrF.! 


UNLIKE my subject, now shall be my song, 
It shall be witty, and it shan’t be long! 


A RIDDLE. 


BEFORE creating Nature will’d 
That atoms into form should jar, 
By me the boundless space was fill’d, 
On me was built the first made star. 
For me the Saint will break his word, 
By the proud Atheist P’m revered, 
At me the Coward draws his sword, 
And by the Hero I am fear’d. 
Scorned by the meek and humble mind, 
Yet often by the vain possess’d ; 
Heard by the deaf, seen by the blind, 
And to the troubled conscience rest. 
Than Wisdom’s sacred self I’m wiser, 
And yet by every blockhead known ; 
I’m freely given by the Miser, 
Kept by the Prodigal ‘alone. 
The King—God bless him !—as ’tis said, 
At me sometimes is in a passion ; 


1 Sir Thomas Robinson, Bart., of Rokeby Park, in Yorkshire, 
commonly called “ Long Sir Thomas,” on account of his stature, and 
in order to distinguish him from the diplomatist, Sir Thomas Robin- 
son, afterwards created Lord Grantham. Some one told Lord 
Chesterfield that Zong Sir Thomas Robinson was very ill. “TI am 
sorry to hear it.” ‘ Heis dying by inches.” “Then it will be some 
time before he dies,” was the answer. See notes to Walpole’s 
Letters, edit. Cunningham, 1. p. 80 ; vi. p. 427. 


zk + s aa Ridile, 


To act Plane his molar 
As Vice deform’ d, as Virtue fair, 


The Poet’s purse, the Coxcomb’s care, 
Read, and you have me for your pains. 


NOTHING. 


THE END. 


_ The Courtier’s loss, the Patriot’s gains, 
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an amusing and interesting story, it is in every way a success.”—JMorning Post, 


POOR MISS FINCH. By WILKIE CoL.ins, Author of ‘‘The Woman 
in White,” &c. : 

“Full of power, vigour, and inimitable description. We must, for our own part, confess 
that ‘ Poor Miss Finch’ has interested us more than any of the author’s previous works. We 
have enjoyed reading it so heartily, that we can say nothing more beyond advising our readers 
to go and do likewise.”—Vanity Fair. y 

“* A story which is certain to be a favourite, and fully deserves to be one.”—Graphic. 

“* A master-piece of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ peculiar skill.”—Zcho. 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. By JANE AusTEN, Authoress of ‘* Sense 
and Sensibility,” &c. 

*«* Pride and Prejudice,’ by Jane Austen, is the perfect type of a novel of common life ; the 
story is so concisely and dramatically told, the language so simple, the shades of human cha~ 
racter so clearly presented, and the operation of various motives so delicately traced, attest 
this gifted woman to have been the perfect mistress of her art.” —Avnold’s English Literature. 


QUITS! By the Baroness TAUTPHauUS, Authoress of ‘‘ The Initials,” &c. 
With two Illustrations. 


i ‘* A most interesting novel.”—Times. : 

“Witty, sententious, graphic, full of brilliant pictures of life and manners, it is positively 
one of the best of modern stories, and may be read with delightful interest from cover to 
cover.” —Morning Post. 

«Interesting in the highest degree.”— Odserver. 


RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By RHODA BroucuTon, Authoress of 


“Good-bye, Sweetheart,” &c. With an Illustration on Steel. 
“There are few readers who will not be fascinated by this tale.”—T777es. 


RED COURT FARM. By Mrs. HENRY Woop, Authoress of ‘‘Verner’s 
Pride,” &c. 


ROLAND YORKE (a Sequel to ‘‘ The Channings”’). By Mrs. HENRY 
Woop, Authoress of ‘ East Lynne,” &c. With an Illustration. 


“Jn all respects worthy of the hand that wrote ‘The Channings’ and ‘East Lynne.’ There 
is no lack of excitement to wile the reader on, and from the first to the last a well-planned 
story is sustained with admirable spirit and in a masterly style.” —Daily News. 


Bentleys’ Favourite Novels. 


SENSE AND SENSIBILITY. By Jane Austen, Authoress of 
‘* Emma,” &c. 


SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Authoress 
of ‘East Lynne,” &c. With two Illustrations. ; 
“The best novel that Mrs. Wood has written. It has not the painful interest of ‘ East. 
Lynne,’ but it is a better constructed story, and for steadily accumulating interest we do not 
know a novel of the present day to be compared to it.” —A theneum. 
“Very clever. The interest never flags.” —SZectator. 


SISTER’S STORY (A). By Mrs. AuGusTusS CRAVEN. 
“¢ A book which took all France and all England by storm.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
“‘ Written in a charming, natural, and touching manner, and full of life-like pictures of 
society.” —Morning Post. 
ST. MARTIN’S EVE. By Mrs. HENRY Woop, Authoress of ‘* Roland 
Yorke,” &c. 


SUSAN FIELDING. By Mrs. ANNIE EpwArprs, Authoress of © 
‘‘Ought we to Visit Her?” &c. With a fine Illustration on Steel. 


‘¢This story is one of the very best which have recently appeared. One has not to read 
far into ‘Susan Fielding’ before one feels that the writer is by no means a common person. 
In the very best sense of the term she is a true artist. The story itself is intensely interesting, 
keeping the reader’s attention alive from the first page to the very last.” —Gloée. 


THE THREE CLERKS. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of *‘ Bar- 
chester Towers,” &c. With two Illustrations. 


*€ A really brilliant tale, full of life and character.”— The Times. 

“‘Mr. Trollope amply bears out in the work the reputation he acquired by ‘ Barchester 
Towers.’ We regard the tenderness and self-sacrifice of Linda as one of the most graceful 
and touching pictures of feminine heroism in the whole range of modern novels.” —Fokn Budi. 


THROWN TOGETHER. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY, Authoress 
of ‘‘ Misunderstood,” &c. 
“« This charming story cannot fail to please.” —Vanzty Fair. 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE TRUE. By Lady GEeorcIANna FuL- 
LERTON, Authoress of ‘‘ Ladybird,” &c. With two Illustrations. 


“This story is wonderful and full of interest.”—The Times. 

“One of the most fascinating and delightful works I ever had the good fortune to meet 
with, in which genius, goodness, and beauty meet together in the happiest combination, with 
the additional charm of an historical basis.” —“ Zinonach,” in Notes and Queries. 


TREVLYN HOLD. By Mrs. HENRY Woop, Authoress of ‘‘The 
Channings,” &c. 
VERNER’S PRIDE. By Mrs, HENRY Woop, Authoress of ‘* East 
Lynne,” &c. 
“A first-rate novel in its breadth of outline and brilliancy of description. Its exciting 
events, its spirited scenes, its vivid details, all contribute to its triumph.”—7%e Sum. 


WITHIN THE MAZE. By Mrs. Henry Woop, Authoress of * Ver- 
ner’s Pride,” &c. With an Illustration. 


“* A very clever novel; interesting from the first page to the last.” —Daily Telegraph. 

“The decided novelty and ingenuity of the plot of ‘Within the Maze’ renders it, in our 
eyes, one of Mrs. Henry Wood’s best novels. It is excellently developed, and the interest 
hardly flags for a moment.”— The Graphic. 


WOOING O’T (The). By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


‘The whole character of Maggie is very tenderly touched, and very clearly conceived. 
Simple and self-respecting, loving and firm, she is of the best type of English girls, and one 
that we have not met for a long time in the pages of a novel.” —Saturday Review. * 

‘*Singularly interesting, while the easiness and flow of the style, the naturalness of the 
conversations, and the dealing with individual character are such that the reader is charmed 
from the beginning to the very end.”—/Morning Post. 

A charming story with a charming heroine.”—Vanity Fair. 
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